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PREFACE 


Sl 


diythe following pages the history of a province __ 

_has remained practically unknown, has been brought 

to light for the first time with the help of all available histo¬ 
rical materials. This province of Tuluva, now represented 
by the South Kanara district of the Madras Presidency and 
the greater part of the North Kanara district of the Bombay 
Presidency, has ever remained an integral part of the Kar- 
nalaka, with political relations with almost all the royal 
families that ruled over the southern and western parts of 
the Peninsula. 

Ihe dynasty that ruled over Tuluvanadu w’as never an 
imperial house, but imperial families alone have not always 
contributed either to the political or cultural greatness of 
tl]e country. Royal families of minor states have in a great 
measure, especially in the Karnataka, helped to preserve our 
ancient heritage and history. This is the reason why. instead 
of beginning the ancient history of the Karnataka with the 
Satpvahanas and the Mauryas, I have prefaced it with the 
annals of the Alupas whose interesting history dates back to 
the second century A. D., and whose district preserved in 
tact the language and culture of the Karnataka when they 
were threatened with admixture in the other parts of the 
provirice. One of the reasons why this ancient dynasty was 
able to hand down to posterity the culture of the Tulu and 
the Karnataka people, is because of the fact that its province 
never suffered from the invasions of the Muhammadans 
whose.onrush proved so disastrous to the stability of numer¬ 
ous states in the western and southern parts of the country. 

The history of my district has been studied from five 
points of view. In the first chapter, dealing with the Legen¬ 
dary'Beginnings, I have attempted to place Tuluva on the 
background of the legends of the whole of the western part 
of India* The second and the third chapters deal only wdth 
thfei domestic and foreign relations of the Alupa rulers, based 
entirely on their own stone and copper-plate inscriptions as 
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/on those of their neighbours the Karnataka and T __ 

Tuluva tradition as embodied in a work called 
Gramapaddhatif which is introduced to scholars for the first 
time, is incorporated in the fourth chapter styled Village 
Organization. Religion forms the next topic of my study, 
based again on epigraphs, literature, and Tuluva and hon-* 
Tuluva tradition. And, finally, the life of the Tulu people 
gleaned exclusively from their admirable folk-songs called 
the Padadanas, brings the work to a close. In the first 
appendix I have given a tentative rendering into Kannada of 
the passages found in the,Greek Farce, improved and verified 
since my earlier rendering of the same in 1926 when I had, 
at his own request, sent Mahtoahopadhyaya Dr. R. Shama 
Sastry, then Director of Archaeological Researches in 
Mysore, these passages put into Kannada. A comparative list 
of the many households of Tuluva, as found in the different 
versions of the Gramapaddhati^ is the second appendix ; and 
the third contains a genealogical account of all the Allipa 
kings discovered till now. 


Notwithstanding my continual and personal investiga¬ 
tions in the various parts of the district, I find that I have 
made but a beginning in the direction of writing a complete 
history of the Tuluva people. These pages, therefore, form 
only a preliminary study of this ancient and hitherto un¬ 
explored province. Since sending the Ms. to the press, 
I have secured through the kind exertion of wellwishers and 
friends various Mss. which, should there be an occasion in 
the near future, I shall amply utilize in the next edition of 
the work. I have deliberately omitted some phases of the 
history of Tuluva, which will be dealt with in a later 
dissertation. This work forms the first of a series of five 
volumes which propose to deal with the history of Ancient 
Karnataka from earliest times till the downfall of the 
Western Calukyas. 
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have abstained from giving a bibliography, as V _ 

-d almost all authorities with the necessary details in the 
footnotes. All the works utilized in my work are available 
at the Oriental Book Agency, Poona. 

My obligations and gratefulness are due to quite a 
number of persons- Mr. K. N. Dikshit. m.a.. Deputy Direc¬ 
tor-General of Archaeology, Simla, who was good enough 
to ask the Superintendent of Archaeology, Southern Circle, 
to send me the transcripts of the following unpublished 
stone inscriptions found in Tuluva-Nos. 372 and 419 of 
1927-28, 485, 488, 490, 491, 509 and 526 of 1928-29 ; Pandit 
Venkatadasa Acarya and Pandit Kannarakuduru Bhatta 
Ramakrsnayya, both of Udipi, who spared no pains either to 
accompany me in my tours in the district, or to assist me 
in procuring Mss., or to supply me -with all the data I 
wanted ; Mr. S. L. Kapadi, Librarian of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society who, with his ever-obliging 
Assistants, made it possible for me to recast completely an 
earlier version of this work, during the spring of 1934 ; Mr. 
V. Ganesh Sunder Rao of Udipi and Mr. M. Sunder Row, b.a,, 
L. T., of Mangalore, who have lent me some of their pho¬ 
tographs ; my brother Mr. G. N. Saletore, b. a., who copied 
for me a fine version of the Gramapaddhati hailing from 
Udipi; Mr. K. R. Shetty of Udipi, who has drawn an excel¬ 
lent map of Tuluva for me ; my wife who has prepared the 
index ; Vidyasudhakara Dr. Har Dutt Sharma who has gone 
through some of the proofs and offered me his learned 
advice; Mr. S. R. Sardesai whose careful execution of the 
work merits all praise ; and Dr. N. G. Sardesai whose kind¬ 
ness and generosity make it possible for this work to appear 
in print. 


Vjjayadasami, 1936. 
198/11, Tilak Road, ^ 

Poona, 2. ' 


B. A. S. 
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-^- -/A 

CHAPTER r ' ’ 

LEGENDARY BEGINNINGS ’ ' 


Smiwinry :—Derivation of the word Tuluva with the aid of hiatoricat, 
and traditional evidence. 2. Tuluva in the legend of 
j Parasurama. Historical and traditional notices of the 

story of Parasurama. 3. Examination of the story 
relating to the alleged creations of Parasurama. 4. The 
veracity of that part of the above story relating to the 
Sapta Konkanas examined. 5. References to Tuluva in 
the epics and the Puranas. 6 Claims of Tuluva. to 
antiquity based on epigraphs, writings of Tamil authors, 
and accounts of Greek geographers. 


1. DERIVAl ION OF THE WORD TULUVA 

Ancient Tuluva comprised the whole ot South 
Kanara and a part of North Kanara. The misnomer of 
Cqpara was applied to the district only in comparatively 
modern times.^ Tuluva^ today is nearly 150 miles iyj 

1. Wilks called Tuluva by the name Canara. Hiatorical Sketches 
oj the South of India, L, p. 8 (1810); I., p. 5 (1869). Read also 
Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Canarn and Malabar III. 
p. 201. Caldwell explains how this name Canara was misapplied to 
this part of western India. A Cowparuth e Grctt'mur of Dr fvidian 
I^anguages, p. 6, n. (1856). 

2. Sttirrock, South Canara Manual 1., p, 1. 
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about twenty-five miles broad in its narrov 
Ififty miles in its widest parts. But according to 
traditional as well as historical accounts, this province 
extended far beyond its modern limits in the north. 
The legendary origin of Malabar as embodied in the 
Keralotpatti relates that the Tuluva-rajya commenced 
from Gokarna in the north as far as Perumpula 
in the south.^ From the evidence of inscriptions 
to which we shall advert in the course of this 
treatise, it will be seen that the northern limits of 
Tujuva as given in the legendary accounts of Kerala, 
are by no means unreliable. In fact, so late as the 
sixteenth century A.D., the people associated the land 
south of Mirjan, situated on an islet south of Ahkola, 
on,the Gahgavadi river, with Tujuva.^ But the name 
Tuluva came gradually to be restricted to a smaller 
area till with the annexation of the district by the 
British in a.d. 1799, it was confined to a stretch of 
land bordered on the north by the forest line of Sirur 
and on the south by the town of Caravatturu. 

The origin of the word Tuluva remains still a 
difficult question. According to tradition the name 
'I uluva is traced to the activities of a ruler called 
Bhoja Raja, also known as Candrasekhara. It is said 
that in order to please the Brahmans, he gave them 

1. Wilson, The Mackenzie Collectio7iSy p. 28. Cf. Padmanabha 
Menon, History of /Tgra/a, pp. 48-9 (1924). Another version of the 
same work says that the southern boundary of Tujuva was the Kan- 
niorottu river, south of Kavai. Buchanan, op, cit., III., p. 8. 

2. Barbosa, Duarte, A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and 
Malabar^ etc. I. p. 184, n. 2. (Dames, London, 1918). 
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§L 


icent gifts like the tula-purusa-dana, the tuls-daim, 
Since he presented to the Brahmans, who had come 
from different provinces, gold weighing one hundred 
tolas each, he was called Tulabhara, Tula Raja, and 
Tula Desadhipati, and the people over whom he ruled. 


the Tulu people. Further, the dynasty to which he 
belonged came to be known as the Tolar line.* 


Keraja legends ascribe the name Tujuva to one 
1 ulumbhan Perumal. This ruler, it is alleged, fixed 
his residence at Kotesvara, a prominent Saivite seat in 
the northern part of Tujuva, Just before Keraja was 
separated from Tujuva. The country was thencefor¬ 
ward called after his name.’ 

' Sturrock merely echoes the opinion of others that 
the word Tujuva could be traced to the word falu, 
meaning mild, humble, meek, etc.^ 

None of these explanations can be given any 
credence. We may dismiss the last one as being 
inadmissible both on historical and philological 
grounds. In the first place, the achievements of the 
Tulu people in historical times, as we shall presently 
narrate, bring out clearly a trait in the character of 
the early Tujuvas quite opposite to the one which is 
indicated by the ingenious explanation offered by 
Sturrock. Moreover, there is no evidence to prove that 
the word Tuju,—which is not in common use, as 

nj. -)-/ Kamada yuieyu Cnritre mnttu • 

Bhutala Pandya raynna Aliya Kattu, pp. 44-45. (Mangalore, 1913). 

2. Sturrock. S, C. Manual, I., p. 2. 

3. Sturrock, ibid ; Brigel, Tulu-English Dictionary, q. v. 
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ock rightly remarked, «— was ever current among 
the Tulu people themselves; and that they called 
the country which they inhabited by a name 
signifying a feature in their character which they 
did not possess. Turning to the other two ex¬ 
planations, we ma\ note that the story of Rama Bhoja’s 
munificence was evidently an invention of the Brah¬ 
mans; while that of Tuluriibhan Perumal, whose iden¬ 
tity itself is a matter of speculation, was the result ^of 
confusion between the legends of Tukiva and those of 
Kerala. ‘ 


The word Tujuva may be derived from the Hale 
Kannada verbal root hl/y, to attack,* signifying therel>y 
the nature of the ancient Tujuva people whose warlike 
activities in the early ages of history secured for them 
that appellation from their neighbours, the equally or 


perhaps more ancient Karnataka people. Evidence in 
support of this may be secured from their folk-lore, 
traditions, faith, games and political history. The 
stirring sagas called Padadanas contain their folk -lore ; 
and these describe, as we shall prove in the later part 
of this treatise, the activities of gallant men and 
w omen w hose memories are even now cherished w ith 
legitimate pride and affection by the Tuju people. 


1. I’he unhistoricity of the derivation of the name Tulu from 

Tolara is seen when we note that the earliest Variant of the name is 
Tolaha and not T'olara. T'his name T’olaha appears in an Alupa 
record dated A.D. 1140-41. /76 of The Perumals themselves 

w^ere foreigners. Read I/Ogan, Malabar Gazetteer, pp. 230, 244. 

2. Cf. Kittel, Kannada-English Dirty., p. 738, 
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'< 1 ^/ ^ oI the Koragars, some of whom seem 

ave formed a part of the Tuhi people,' the Mailars, 
the Holeyas, the Mogers, and others, justify our 
assumption that they belonged to a warlike race. 'I'he 
traditions of the Koragars. for example, eulogize the 
deeds of a powerful Koragar king named Hubasika and 


ol his nepliew. W e shall refer to them later on in the 
toursc of this treatise. The legendary account of the 
Holeyas as recorded in a narrative called Bahudanda, 
cited by Buchanan, relates that a ruler who belonged 
to that tribe seized upon the country. In the same 
account we are told that the Mogers, who now form 
the bulk of the fisher-folk of Tuluva, a.ssisted the 
Holeyas. It is believed that the Mailars (.Mailars?) 
were the rulers of the country. Ruined forts at 
Maddfir, four miles to the north-north;east of kasar- 
gbdu, and at Kavu, thirty-five miles to the north-east 
of the same town,’ bear witness to the olden times when 
the war-like Tiilu people had conquered the countrv 
-Vinple evidence can be gathered from their games 
in order to establish their claims for martial activities 
>n the past. Sports like njakayi-derpuni, tappafi^ayi, the 
(imbodi jrdra, korida juju, iute-dara, keddasu festival, cendu 
and honle — these are the survivals of the far-off times 
when the militant 'l ulu people wrested the ownershi^p 
of the land from the hands of the aboriginal inhabitants. 


1. On the Koragars, read Saletore, 
History, p! 43. (Lahore, 1935) 

2, Sewell, lAsis of Antiquorioi: 

I- pp. 23R-239. (Madras, 1882) 


The Wild Tribes h, Indinn 
US ill the Mi drns Presidency 
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iyi-derpuni is a favourite game among the Billa 
'an3 the Bunts. It is a contest between two persons 
who hold cocoanuts in their palms at a distance of 
about twelve to fourteen inches, and bring the fruits 
one against the other simultaneously. In this game 
the broken fruit is the property of the victor. sThe 
tappah^ayi is a game which is played in the open in front 
of a household. A cocoanut shorn of its fibres and well 
smeared with oil, is thrown into the air. A scramble 
follows at a given signal among those present—the 
javanere, as the youth of the locality are called,—and 
the strongest retains it in his hands as a sign of victory. 
This game is common among all classes of people. 


But the ambodi jatra is a pastime which is seen only 
among the Holeyas. It is held at Ermal, Udayavara 
(near Udipi), and Ballamanje. The ambodi jatra is a 
mock fight with staves about three, some times six, 
feet in length representing swords, between two parties. 
The korida-jaju or cock fight is indulged in by all classes 
of people except the Brahmans and the Jains. We have 
described it elsewhere in detail.^ An equally interest¬ 
ing and universal game is the cendu or a sort of foot 
ball played during the famous jatra at Polali. It is 
held on the occasion of the car festival which takes 
place on the Mina iSankramana, in the famous Rajaraje- 
^var! Durga Paramesvarl temple. Popular belief con- 


1. SaletovG, The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, XVII, 
pp. 316-327. 
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the play (cendu) with the heads of the Jaityas 
reamed Canda and Munda.^ ‘ *• . 


More interesting than the above is the torch fight 
called iute-dara which is best seen in the Bappanadu 
^rama, a suburb of Mulki, Mangalore taluka. It is held 
at night in front of the Durga Paramesvarl temple at 
Bappanadu. Only two rival parties take part in it: the 
people of Bappanadu and those of Karnadu, The latter 
are led by the Gundal household (manetana ); while those 
of Karnadu, by the Balehittalu and the Nadi Kuduru 
people. Each party consists of seventy to ninety men. 
They are stationed at a distance of about fifty fe^t. 
1 orches of cocoanut leaves about two and a half to three 
feet in length, are prepared by the Holeyas of the 
respective villages. The combatants are expected to 
have taken a ceremonial bath and to have abstained 
from drinking liquor and eating meat. Every comba¬ 
tant has two to three torches at his disposal. At 
a given signal, the men of the Kambalasana light a 
torch and give it to the leader of the Bappanadu gramu. 
Likewise a man from the Magahdadisana gives a 
lighted torch to the Karnadu people. On a second 
Signal being given, the two parties throw at each 
other the lighted torches. The game lasts for about 
fifteen minutes when the leaders of both parties end it. 
We are unable to determine the significance of this 
interesting and unique Tuluva game. 


I. Cf. Hegde, Centre, p. 258. 
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equally note\v6rty sport of the Tulu peopT 
hunting excursion on the kejdasa days. This game 
is common to all the people and is held over the whole 
pfj'the district. The keAdasa festival begins, according 
to some, on the 24th of the Tulu month of Mayi 
(February-March), or according to others, on the 
iZ5th of Makar a (i. c., on or about the 5th of February), 
and lasts for three days. It is held, according to the 
popular conception, to commemorate Mother Earth’s 
puritication. All the lulu people suspend work on 
these days, and go a-hunting boars, rabbits and wild 
pigeons. Food prepared out of baked kudu or horse 
gram (dolichos unif torus) and rice is eaten during these 
three days,^ 

The term bdnfe (Kannada hete) is given to. an 
ordinary hunting expedition conducted on a large scale 
by the chieftains of a locality. How heartilv the 
Tuluva chieftains conducted the bdnte will be seen 
when we shall describe the life of the people. 

'Fhe whole trend of events from early centuries of 
the Christian era down to the sixteenth century, and 
especially the rise of an indigenous principality wliich 
rested solely on the strength of 'Fuluva arms and which 


1. The term keddosa is also given to the change in the direction 
of the wind. The north-easter which begins to blow in February- 
IVlarch i*^ called the keddasa-gdU. T he keddosa excursion of Tuluva 
may be compared to the annual hunting festivals of the Hos of Chota 
Nagpur, the Ahaira of the Rajputs, the Munda rite, and the Sitalc 
festivals of the tribes in Bihar. Read, Hastings, EncyL of Religion 
and Ethics, W p. 20. B. A.S, 
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till the fourteenth century attest to the war 
ure of the Tujuva people in historical times. One 
significant phrase used in inscriptions in connection 
with them, as will be given in detail when we shall 
deal with the political history of the province, viz,, 
that hostile rulers were like a submarine fire to the 
ocean the l uluva army (Tuluva bala-jaladhi-badavanalam), 
adds to the testimony that is decidedly in favour of the 
early 1 uluvas being considered as a people of aggres¬ 
sive habits. 


2. TULUVA IN THE LEGEND OF PARA.4yRAMA 

luluvanadu, or as it was known in early times 
Ajvaklieda,^ was a unit by itself since the earliest ages, 
bofh according to tradition as well as history. It is 
entirely erroneous to assume with tlie compiler of the 
So^th Canafa Manual that no del ini te historic record 
relating to South Kanara has been found of earlier date 
than the eighth or ninth century A. D., and that'‘it 
must certainly at one time have formed part of Keraja, 
or Chera,’’ the westernmost of the three ancient Dravi- 
dian kingdoms mentioned in the Edicts of Emperor 
A^oka.^ An enquiry into the origin of Tujuva as an in¬ 
dependent unit brings us to the description of the 
personality and achievements of one of the most 
remarkable figures known to Hindu tradition. This was 

.1. Only once is it called Tuluva^risaya in a later record. J36 of the 
^pi^raphical Report of the S. Circle for 1901 ; South Indian ln$criptia 7 fs, 
Vll, No. 327, p. D8. 

■‘■• 2 . vSturrock, .S'. C. 1. p. 54. . • 
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mous Jamadagnya, or Parasurama, as he 
n more popularly, to whom is ascribed the exis 
tence of Tuluva as a separate historic province. 


The story of Jamadagnya, or Rama, as he is called 
in the Mahabharata^ briefly told is the following:—Once 
king Kartavlrya, also known as Sahasrabahu Arjuna, 
because he had been endowed wdth a thousand arms by 
Dattatreya,--ruler of the Haihaya tribes with his capi¬ 
tal at Mahismati, came to the hermitage of Jamadagni. 
He was received by Renuka, wife of the great Rsi, with 
all due respect. But Kartavlrya, filled with the pride 
of his valour, in return to her hospitality carried off 
along wdth him by violence the calf of the milch 
cow^ of the sacred oblations and cast down the tall trees 
surrounding the hermitage. Bhargava, on being told by 
his father about the cows killed the king. The sons of 
Kartavlrya revenged the death of their father by 
attacking the hermitage of Jamadagni, and slaying the 
old Rsi w^hen Rama w^as aw^ay. 

Rama in sorrow^ vow^ed to extirpate the w^hole 
Ksatriya race. He killed the sons of Kartavlrya, and 
thrice seven times cleared the earth of the Ksatriya 
caste ; and wdth their blood filled the five large lakes 
of Samantapancaka, from w^hich he offered oblations to 
the race of Bhrgu. Here he saw^ his sire once again; and 
on being told by him w^hat to do, Rama offered asolemn 
sacrifice to the king of the gods, and presented the 
earth to the ministering priests. To Kas^yapa he gave 
the altar made of gold, ten fathoms in length and nine 
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It. With the permission of Kasyapa, theBrah 
ided it into pieces amongst themselves, and they 
were thenceforward called Khandavayana Brahmans.* 
The story as told in the Rajadharma section of the 
S'anti Parva adds that when Jamadagnya had given the 
earth to Kasyapa, the latter desired him to depart, as 
there w^as no dwelling place for him in it, and to repair 
to the seashore of the south. It was here that the 
Ocean relinquished to Rama the maritime district of 
Surparaka. It must be remembered that the Surpa- 
raka region is distinctly said to be the creation of 
Parasurama. Thus in the S'afiti Parva :— 


Tatah S urparakam desam sagarah tasya nirmame I 
Sahasa Jamadagnyasya S'oparafite mahiialam H ^ • ’ 

With the above story which.is narrated in the Maha- 
hharata and repeated in the Puranas,^ we may proceed 
with our narrative. Of all the versions of the story as 
given in the Purcinasy that narrated in the Sahyadri- 
kanda of the Skafida Purana has an intimate bearing on 
the history of Tuluva.^ The version in the Sahyadri- 

1.-2. Cf. Saletore, Parasurmna in History and Legend. Paper 
read at the VII, All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda, 1933; Read 
also the Mahdbhdrata, Vana Parva, Sec. CXV, pp. 355-62 ; Santj 
Barva, Sec. Ill pp. 6, seq ; Visnu Purdna, pp. 401-4, and 404, n. (21) i 
Matsya Purdna, Chs. XLII-XLIV. pp. 110-120. See also ibid, p’p. 
112-116. (Taluqdar); Agni Purdna, III. CCCXXVI. p. 1005. (Calcutta. 
1903); ibid, Ch. IV, vv. 12 seq. pp. 4-5; Ch. V. v. 14, p. 5 (Poona 1900); 
Bhdgavota Purdna, Bk. IX. Ch. 18, pp. 62-65 (Calcutta, 18%); 
Padma Purdna, Vol, IV, Ch. 268, pp. 1847, seq. <Poona> 1894). 

3. Skdnda Purdna, Uttarardha, Ch. .VI, vv 21, seq. p. 324, 
seq. (Ed. Gerson d’Cuhna, Bombay, 1877). Read also Sohyddrukdndo 
Ch. I, V. 82, p. 304, on the Brahmans irritating the great hero. 
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^j/is substantially the same as that related at 
the exception of a few details which will be 
examined presently. 

rhe story of Parasurama dating back as it does to 
the times of the Ramayano and before, cannot be alto- 
getker dismissed as a fascinating fabrication of . the 
fertile Brahman brains. Even at the risk of digress¬ 
ing a little from the main part of our narrative, we 
Imay be permitted to make a tew observations concern¬ 
ing this great figure, especially as gathered from the 
hivritings of Hindu writers and epigraphical records. 
These notices, as we shall see at once, will help us to 
elucidate the alleged creation of Tujuva by Jama- 
dagnya. In the Mahabharatc; itself we have a few places 
associated with the name and greatness of Parasurama. 
proceeding next to the mountain called Mahcndra,. we 
are told in that epic, inhabited (of yore) by Jamadagnya, 
and bathing in Rama’s tlrtha, a person acquireth jhe 
merit of a horse-sacrifice.^ In the same work we are 
informed that after visiting the asylum of Sarabhahga, 
one should proceed to fiurparaka where Jamadagni's 
sop had formerly dwelt. Bathing in that tlrtha of Rama, 
one acquireth the merit of giving.away gold in abun¬ 
dance.^ Dhaumya relates to Bharata further that in that 
same Surparaka tlrtha are two sacrificial platforms of the 
fjlustrious Jamadagni, called Pasana and Punascandra.^ 
I'he MarkanAeya Parana informs us that along the 
northern half of the Sahya mountains is the region in 


1-3. Vnm Parra, T>XXXV, LXXXYIII, pp. 277, 279, 291. 
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the Godavari flows and which is delightlul ev^i 
compared w^th the whole world. And Goyar^ 
dhana is the charming city of the high-souled^ 


Bharg 


ava race. 


References to Parasurama and lus creations on the 
west coast are also found in the Raghuvamsa where' 
Kalidasa gives clear evidence of the legend having been 
current in about the fifth century a.d. While describe 
ing Raghu s march through the Sahya regions and 
Kerala, and the adjoining lands on the west coast,' 
Kalidasa says that when Raghu's vast armies spread 
out in view of conquering the west, the sea though 
(at one time) sent back by the missiles of Parasurama 
now appeared as if touching it. Then, again, it is 
mentioned, continues the poet, that the ocean when 
entreated, gave space to Parasurama; (the same ocean) 
now paid tribute to Raghu through the kings of the 
west. In a later context, Kalidasa informs us that 
prince Pratipa having obtained the god of fire as an 
ally in battle, he considers the sharp edge of ParaSu. 
rama's axe which is the very destructive night to the 
Ksatriyas to be no more than the petal of a lotus.- 
While narrating the story of Parasurama himself;’ 
Kalidasa informs us that he destroyed the Ksatriyas* 
tvvcntv-one times.^ 


1 . Mdrkatideya PuranOf P* 

2. Kalidasa, Raghuvomia IV’, 53, 54, 58; V'l. 42; XL >>6/ 67. 
And ibid, 38-41 where the poet describes the activities of Kartavirya 
Sabasrabahu. (Bombay, 1916). 
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lusions to the ruler of Mahismati, Sahasrabi 
f^na, and Parasurama are made by Bana in his 
Kadamhafi. A portress, who approaches king Sudraka 
wdth some new^s, is thus described :-like the blade of 
Para^urama’s axe she held the circle of kings in submis¬ 
sion.^ Then, again, the parrot Vaisariipayana relates 
how it saw" the Sahara army coming out from the forests 
of the Vindhyas. It w"as like the stream of Narmada 
tossed by Arjuna’s thousand arms.^ While describing 
Candrapida’s deftness in the use of arms, Bana w^rites 
that his shafts, like those of Parasurama when the latter 
blazed to consume the forest of earth’s royal stems, 
cleft only the highest peaks.^ 

Even the account of a foreign w^riter of the six¬ 
teenth century a.d. contains echoes of the old legend. 
Duarte Barbosa thus remarked while writing about 
Tuluvanadu w"hich he called Tulinat:—“And the 
Indians say that in former times all these low’ grounds 
w"ere sea, w"hich reached to the said range (i.e., the 
Western Ghats), and that in process of time the sea 
uncovered it, and swallow"ed it up in other parts, and 
to the foot of those mountains. There are many traces 
of things of the sea, and the low ground is very level 
like the sea, and the mountain chain is very craggy, 
and seems to rise to the heavens...” ^ 


1-3. Bana, Kddamharlt Purv. pp. 2S-26j 109, 295 (Ed. by Sri 
Haridasa B, Siddhanta Vyasa BhaUacarya, Calcutta, 1916); pp. 5-7, 21 
61. (Ridding). 

4. Duarte Barbosa, A Portuguese, A Description oj the Coasts of 
East Africa and Malobary Etc. p. 84. (Stanley, London, 1865). 
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ore, 


e have to coroe to the sixteenth century, there 
in order to meet with people who ascribed the 
origin of the western coast, and with it the beginnings 
of the province the history of which forms the subject 
of . our narrative, not to the doings of a remarkable 
personage but to a subterranean agency in some palaeo¬ 
lithic period which the ancients masked under the 
guise of a legend. 


Nevertheless the achievements of ParasurSma have 
been recorded in epigraphs ranging from the first 
quarter of the sixth century a.d. to the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. The Gahga king Durvinita 
Kohgunivrddha, who ascended the throne in a.d. 482, is 
called in the Nallaja plates issued by himself and dated 
in his fortieth regnal year (i. «., a.d. 522-3), “ an incar¬ 
nation of Para^urama in the art of using astras, upastras, 
and other weapons.”^ The Western Calukya ruler 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya, son of Pulikesin II, is praised 
thus in a record dated a.d. 692: — That he was reckoned 
to be an elephant-goad to kings like Para^urama.’ This 
is repeated in an inscription of a.d. 694.* Sripurusa 
Kohgunivarma II, the Ganga king, is said in a record 
dated a.d. 749 to be in valour like the son of Jamadagni.'* 
This eulogy in regard to the same valiant monarch is 


1. Mysore Archaeological Report for 1924, p. 71. On the date 
of his accession, read Rice, Mysore and Coorgjrom the Inscriptions. 
pp. 5, 35. 

2. Epigrapkia Carnatica, VIII. Sb. 571, p. 92. 

3. Jbtd’, XL, Dg. 66, p. 62. 

4. Ibid, VI. Mg. 36 *, p. 66. 
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A.D. 776 and again in a.d. 797 } Even in the 
reign of /the Gahga king Ereyappa Nitimarga II, an 
inscription dated A.p. 903 describes Srlpurusa Prthvt 
Kohgunivarma II to be in valour Jamadagnya.^ 

Rajendra Cola Deva (a.d. 1016-a.d. 1064) is credited 
with the conquests of a great many forts and cities, 
and especially with the performance of a deed which is 
in all respects singular in the history of Parasurama. 
Inscriptions ranging from a.d. 1019 till about a.d 1101 
maintain that that great 7'amil ruler conquered “many 
ancient islands securely guarded from time imniemor 
rial by the sea resounding with conches; and the crowti 
of pure gold worthy of l aksmi, which Parasurama, who 
in anger extirpated kings twenty-one times in battle., 
had deposited in the inaccessible fiandima (also called 
Sahdima, and in one record Cahdimat) island, having 
considered it a secure place.’' ^ Cahdimat is a corrup- 
tion of Sahtimat, or Sahtimahta ; ^ and it may be 
identified with the island Sahli mentioned in the Tuju 
Gramapaddhati as having formed one of the seventy-seven 
islands which belonged to the Ghorastra on the western 

1. E. C., IV. Ng. 85. p. 135 ; My. Archl. Rept., for 1921. p. 20 ; 
E.C. IX., N1.60. p.40. 

2. E.C., X. K1.90, p.26. 

3. Ibid, X. HI, 106 (a) p. 32 ; Til. Nj. 134, p. 109 ; X: Kl'. 44, 
p. 11 : Nl. 7, p. 31 ; III. TN, 34, p. 74. Of these Nj. dated A. D. 1021 
and TN-34 dated A.D. 1074 relate that Paras'urama raging with 
anger bound the kings twenty-one times. See also Rice, Mysme Gaz.i 
I. p. 334 (rev. ed.);* My. & Coorg., p. 88. 

4. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar was kind enough to inform me that Candi- 
mat was probably the Tamil form for Sahtimanta. But about its 
location be was not certain. B. A. S. 
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'f India.* But no further details concerning 
ind are available either in history or legend. 

V^inayaditya Satyasraya w'as not the only Western 
Calukya ruler whose warlike activities are associated 
with Parasurama. The famous Vikramaditya VI, more 
commonly called Tribhuvanamalla II, and Vikramahka, 
who ascended the throne in a.d. 1073-4, is thus describ¬ 
ed in a record dated a.d. 1077 “ the resoluteness of 

him who in order to destroy the Ksatriyas in the 
earth slew the kings twenty-one times. 

This remarkable achievement of Parasurama is also 


connected with the rise of one of the feudatories of the 
same great Western Calukya monarch. An inscription 
dated only in the 38th regnal year of the king Vikrama-- 
ditya VI (i. e., in A.D. 1112) dealing with the origin of 
his feudatory Dadiga, son of king Gunda, of the Bali 
race and of the Bappura family, ruler over Kisukad, 
says the following :—“ When Jamadagnya came in the 


1. Srinivasa Hegde referring to a copy of the Griimapaddhati 
said to have been in the possession of PalH Subbannacarya, enumerates 
the seventy-seven islands which formed a part of the Gborastra. 
Cfln/re., pp. 41-42. I cannot accept the description as valid because 
it is not mentioned in any other version of the Gramapaddhati which 
I have secured from various parts of the district. Ghorastra seems 
to have been a form of Go-rastra. and is not met with anywhere in 
inscriptions. Of the seventy-seven islands only the following seem 
to be historical Valalahka (/.c., a quarter of Mulki), Uppinakuduru, 
Hanuvaradvipa, Hatfikuduru and Babbukuduru. Excepting Hanuvara- 
•^vipa, which is another name for Honnavuru, the others arc still,seen 
today in Tuluva. B. A. S. 

2. K. C., VII., Sk. 124, p. 97 ; Fleet, Dyii» Kau, DistrictSj p. 49 
(1st ed.). Rice places the accession of Vikramaditya VI in a.d. 107b, 
My. ^ Coorg.t p. 73. 

A. K. 2 
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of his wanderings in which he destroyed 
^triya race, there were born from the caves of mount 
Kiskihdha certain heroes from whom sprang the 
members of the Bali race, who are the ornaments of 
the Bappuras/’’ 


Visnuvardhana Bittiga Deva is thus praised in a 
record dated A.D. 1160 : — To king Narasirhhavarma, a 
Cola ruler, (he was) like an axe to a tree or Parasurama 
to Sahasrabahu,-this wonderful king Visnu became the 
destroyer a hundred times of Ksatriyas.^ 


Rulers on the eastern coast too were associated 
with the name of Parasurama but this time it is with 
one of his singular characteristic features. The Maha- 
manSalesvara Kondapadmati Buddharaja, who belonged 
to the Sudra caste, is called in a.d. 1171-2 a Parasurama 
(in keeping vows).^ 

But it is generally the monarchs of the Karnataka 
and the western parts of India whose martial deeds 
reminded the people of the valour of Parasurama. Of 
the Kalacuriya king Rayamurari Soyi Deva, also called 
Soma, an inscription dated a.d. 1174 relates thus :— 
“His guru Asvatthama causing wdth affection the 
moustaches and beard of that Soma to grow thick, as if 
for ornament, when Parasurama with a raging fire of 


1. Epigraphta Indica, XV. p. 106. 

2. Inscriptions at S'ravana Belgoloj No. 138, p. 183 (Ist ed.). 
Evidently this refers to the expulsion of the Colas from the Karnataka 
country. See Kice, My. & Coorg.j p. 99. 

3. i?./.,VLp. 273. 
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^ame to swallow up the kings, with great affec- 
preserved him, and together with a sign (or crest) 
the name of Kajaeuri to that family—this Isvarariisa.”* 

Vira Narasiihha II (a.d. 1220-1235) of the Hoysala 
dynasty, is described in a record date a.d. 1223, to be 
stronger than Parasurama.”* 


The earlier story of Parasurama having reclaimed 
tie land is given in an inscription dated a.d. 1368 
thus :-Having turned back the ocean and conquered 
the earth, the acme of might and liberality, the sole 
repository of fame, was Jamadagnya who, slaying the 
Ksatriyas that from enjoying the earth were filled with 
pride, made it as far as encircled by the ocean the 
possession of the Brahmans.* 


Reminiscences of the pious deeds of Parasurama in 
Karnataka as well as in the regions around it may now 
be mentioned. A defaced inscription dated a.d. 1538 
of the times of the Vijayanagara monarch Acyuta 
Raya, informs us that Parasurama had set up the image 
of the goddess Kojala in the punyaksetra of Dahana 
Kojala, and that (in the same year) the name of that holy 
place was changed into Kolala Bhargava.* The god in 
the Vehkataramana temple at Lakkondanahalli in the 
Hosakote taluka, is said to have been set up by 
I’araSurama, according to the sthala-mShatmya of the 
locality.^ 


1 . 

3. 

5. 


E. C., VII. Sk. 236, p. 136. 

E. C., VII. Sk. 281, p. 146. 
E.C., X., K1.114, p. 44;My. 


2. Mys. Ir^criptions, p. 32. 
4. Ibid, X. Kl. 114, p. 44. 
Archl. Rept., for 1919, p. 7. 
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Kremagalur in the Kadur district, sls the stk 
mrnya of that place relates, was once the residence 
of nine siddhas or saints, who performed penance near 
a pond in the village known as Siddhapuskarani. It then 
became the residence of Parasurama. An image of 
Rama was set up there. The town also contains a 
singular memorial. It is the temple of Parasu, or the 
axe of the hero. The town was rechristened as 
Bhargavapurl.^ 

Sorab taluka is the Surabhi which was Jamadagni’s 
possession. The temple of Renuka, mother of Parasu¬ 
rama, existing to this day, at Candragutti, is said to 
mark the spot where she burnt herself on the tuneral 
pyre of her husband ; and the temple of Kolalamma 
at Kolar is said to have been erected in her honour 
from Kartavirya^s having been slain there. 1 he 
colloquy with Sagara is said to have been held near 
Tirthahalji.^ It w^as here at Tirthahalli that Parasu¬ 
rama stood and aimed his axe at Sagara, as is also 
narrated in the Grawapaddhati of Tujuva. 

There is a processional image of wood representing 
Parasurama in the village called Cikkanayakanahalli.^ 
Palya, a small village twelve miles west of Hassan on 
the Hassan-Sakalespur road, is reckoned to have been 
the hermitage of Jamadagni.^ 

Tuluva too has places which are associated with 
the memories and doings of Parasurama. Three miles 


1, My. Archl. Rept.y for 1916, p.21; My. Gaz.y I. p. 276. (rev. ed.) 

2, My. Gaz.y ibid. 3. My. Archl. Rept.y for 1918, p. 14. 

4. Ibid for 1926, pp. 1-2. 
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Udipi lies the village of Puttur which contains^ 
mple of Durga Bhagavatl said to have been establi¬ 
shed by Parasurama. Although the origin of this temple 
is according to us quite different, as we shall point out 
in a later context, yet popular conception connects 
it with Parasurama. It is said that he established the 
image of Durga Bhagavatl in that temple. Besides 
this image Parasurama is said to have erected three 
Durga images and four Na^Iayas around Udipi. The 
Durgalayas were those at Kunjaru, Kannarapadi and 
Indrani (Indraji or Indralli). The four Nagalayas 
were those of Aritodu, Tahgodu, Mahgodu, and Mucca- 
lagadu, all of them being in the Udipi taluka.^ Udipi 
or Rajathapitha itself, one of the seven holy places in 
Tuluva, is said to owe its existence to Parasurama’s 
piety. The other six centres were Kumaradri (modern 
Subrahmanya), Kumbhakasi (modern K5ta), Dhvajesvara 
(modern Kotesvara), Kroda (modern Sahkaranarayana), 
Mukamba (modern Kolluru), and Gokarna (now in 
North Kanara). 


The temple of Renuka at Kunjaragiri, a village 
about eight miles to the south-east of Udipi, is consi¬ 
dered very holy because of the image of Renuka which, 
according to the Sthala-mdhatmya of the locality, Parasu¬ 
rama installed in memory of his mother.^ The Sthala- 

1. These four Durgalayas and the four Ndgdl ay as [iovm the 
A^tabandhas round Rajathapitha. B. A. S. 

2. We may observe here that in this holy place at Kuhiaragiri, 
there are ionvTirthas called Parasutlrtha, Gadatirtha, Dhanustlrtha, and 
•Saratlrtha. Legend ascribes them to the prowess of Parasurama. It 
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lya of Kadirika asserts that Parasurama maci^^ 
sacrificial fire which the Kanapathi Jogis of the north 
turned into an altar in later days. 

The region immediately to the south of Tuluva, 
Kerala, also owed its origin to Parasurama. At least 
so it is related in the traditional accounts of that 
province called Keralotpatti, These legendary accounts 
of Kerala which will presently be cited, are, however, 
more confusing than those of Tuluva.^ 


We may briefly note here how Parasurama has 
figured in the annals of other provinces as well. Thus, 
for instance, it is related in the traditions of the 
Khatris how, when he was exterminating the Ksatriyas, 
a pregnant girl escaped and took shelter with a Sarsut 
(Sarasvata) Brahman. When questioned by the pur¬ 
suers, the Brahman said that she was his cook (khatnit?), 
and to prove it ate bread of her hands. ^ Parasurama is 
also mentioned in the traditions of the Nirmand Brah¬ 
mans of the Sutlej and of the Palias of Bihar. ^ It is 
maintained by some that a few sculptures in the 
Konarak temple in Orissa represent the shooting of 
arrows by Parasurama.^ Commenting on one of the bas¬ 


is interesting to note that the Tulu language has been used in connec¬ 
tion with Parasurama in districts outside Tuluva. In the Chitaldroog 
district is a place called Parasuramapura, some inscriptions of which 
are partly in Tulu. Rice, My, Gaz,, I. p. 180 (ht ed.) 

1. Taylor, Catalogue Raisonr.e of Oriojital Mw., III. pp. 665-h; 
Wilson, Mack, ('oil., I. p. 74. 

2. Indian Antiquary, I. pp. 289-290 ; ibid, II. p. 26- 

3. Rose, Castes and Tribes of the Purfab, I., p, 345; /. I. p. 337. 

4. /. ^.,XLVII,p.215. 
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Ps at Badami, Dr. Charpentier remarked that 
5 urpa or winnowing basket found therein may possibly 
be referred to Parasiirama.^ 


3. EXAMINATION OF THE STORY RELATING TO 
THE ALLEGED CREATIONS OF PARASURAMA 

I he detailed references to Parasurama’s character 
and valour given above, while they prove the extreme 
popularity of the great personage and of the veneration 
in which he was held, especially in the Karnataka and 
Tamil regions, do not contain notices of his creations 
which deserve now to be examined also with the aid of 
literar} and epigraphical evidence. That Parasurama 
cleared the eartii ot the Ksatriyas twenty-one times, 
tradition, literary works, and inscriptions unanimously 
agree. In the version of his story as given in the 
Mahabharata and repeated in the Visnii Purana^ as men¬ 
tioned above, we said that Parasurama gave the earth 

to the ministering priests who, with the permission of 
Kasyapa, divided it amongst themselves. It was also 
further observed that Jamadagnya retired to the sea 
shore of the south, on being told by Kasyapa that he 
had no place anywhere to reside. 

* These two details seem to have furnished later 
writers with matter for the construction of an ingenious 
story which is best described in the sahyadri-kania of 
the Skahda-Param. Narrated in the briefest words, it 
is the following That Parasurama stood on a parti- 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1929, p. 152. 
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spot, threw his battle axe into (or, as some say, 
shot his arrows at) the Ocean, and with the land thus 
relinquished to him by Sagara, formed seven divisions 
known as the Sapta Kohkanas. Of these seven divisions, 
Tuluva was one. (A minuter division was made of the 
land into gramas or villages which were distributed 
amongst the Brahmans.) After a series of events which 
need not be described here, he retired to the Mahendra 
mountain. 


The Sahyadri-kanda asserts that he stood on the top 
ot the S’dhya-Sahyacalasya s ikhare sthitahd This.spot may 
be identified with Firthahalli mentioned both in the 
sthala-mahatmyas of the Karnataka as well as those of 
Tuluva, and not with Mount Dilly, as remarked by 
Wilson long ago.^ As to the place where Parasurama 
finally retired, we are told that it was the Mahendra 
mountain on the southern seashore. This was no other 
than the most southerly spurs of the Travancore hills 


1. Sahyadri-kanda Uttarardha, Ch. VI. v. 37, p. 325. 

2. Wilson, Vipiu Purdna p. 404, n. 21. It is not mentioned 
anywhere, as Wilson seems to think, that Parasurama shot his arrows 
over the site of modern Kerala. Wilson writes further in the same 
connection :—“ It seems likely that we have proof of the local legend 
being at least as old as the beginning of the Christian era, as the Mons 
Pyrrhus of Ptolemy is probably the mountain of Parasu or Parasu 
Rama.” Ibid. See also Wilson, Mock. Coll., I. p. xciv. Rice 
repeats this in his My. Gaz., I. p. 276, n- (3) (1st ed.) Mount Parasu 
mentioned by Wilson cannot be traced anywhere in the topographical 
lists known to history. On Mount Dilly or Delly, read J. R. A, S, for 
1922, p. 166, seq ; ibid, for 1923, pp. 83-4 ; ibid for 1924, pp. 257-8, 
Ptolemy mentions Purrhus or the Red Hills. Ptolemy, p. 53. (Mc- 
Crindle, Calcutta, 1885). 
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Stalled by that name from where Hanuman is said 
to have leaped on to Lanka.^ 

Now we come to the main part of the story of 
Parasurama with which we are concerned, viz., the 
acquisition of a large stretch of country from the ocean 
by him, his alleged division of the land into seven 
districts one of which was called Tuluva, and the dis¬ 
tribution of these seven provinces among the Brahmans, 
as given in the SahyUdri-kanda and in the traditional 
accounts of Tuluva called the Gramapaddbati. Thus in 
the Sahyadri-kanda :— 


Brahmananam tatah prthoi danam dattva-yatha-vldhih \ 
Navlnam nirmitam ksetram S'urpUraham anuttumam II 
V (litaranya daksine hi Subrahmanyah-tatha-uttare I 
Sahyat-samara-paryantam S'urpakaram-vyavasthitam II ’ 
This would make the country reclaimed from the 
sea one hundred yojanas in length and three yojanas in 
breadth from the Vaitaram (near Nasik) in the north to 
Subrahmanya in the south. The faithfulness of the 
authors of Skanda Purar.a to one detail given in the 
Mahabharota is apparent when we read in the above 


1. Rdmdyaiuiy Kiskindha-kiinda, Sarga 67, vv. 37, 42, pp. 1692-3. 
A more exact location of Mahendra is given in the same epic where it 
is expressly stated to be in the south. Sarga, 41, vv. 16, 20, p. 1607 
(Mudholkar, Bombay, 1915). Mahendragiri lies a few miles from 
Nagercoil. It was here on the Mahendragiri that on June 2, 1935, one 
of the three coolies who had been to that hill, was crushed by a wild 
elephant, as was reported in the Times of India^ Bombay, dated June 


12, 1935. 

2. Sahyddri-kdnda Uttar Ch. VI 
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that this excellent and newly created place was 
christened Surparaka district. This was the name, as 
we have noted above, given to the new province in the 
S'anti Parva, 


We may observe here that the Gramapaddhati of 
Tuluva, based to some extent as it was on the Sahyadn- 
kanda, also confirms the detail concerning the length 
and breadth of the new province but adds a few more 
details which were obviously the outcome of indige¬ 
nous intellect. Thus one version of the Grawapaddhati 
depicts Parasurama as having taken his stand on the 
SzmAfl-written in some versions Samyo-mountain which 
is evidently an error for Sahya mountain ; and of having 
secured a stretch of territory three yojanas in extent 


from the Sirhha mountain and thirty yojanas from 
Kanyakumari to Triyarhbaka. A more accurate version 
of the same work ascribed to one Bhattacarya, gives 
the length of the province as one hundred yojanas from 
Nasik in the north to Kanyakumari in the soutli ; and 
three yojanas in breadth from the Sahya mountain to 
the western sea.^ 

The Snhyadri-kanda tells us also that jamadagnya 
created the Sapta Kotisvara tirthas with which we are 
not concerned here.^ In a later passage we have the 


1. In the version summarized by Wihon, vve are informed that 
Parasurama threw his axe from Cokarna to Kumari, and the retiring 
ocean yielded him the coast of Malabar below the latitude of 15 
degrees. Wilson, Mack. Coll.y I. Inter, pp. xciv-xcv. Wilson con¬ 
founds here Tuluva proper with Malabar. B. A. S. 

2. Sahyadri-kanda Uttar. I. vv. 51-53, p. 305. 
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ent that he gave twelve gramas to Brahmans :— 
Nissafayitum’-ambunam-Ulayam sa^afom tadd I 
Gramamm dvadasanam tu parimanena B har^avah II ^ 




And then we have the names of the famous seven 
divisions of the new land given thus:— Keraja, Tulunga 
(z.e., Tuluva evidently), Haiva, Saurastra, Kpnkana, 
Karahata, and Karnataka." These were the well known 
Sapta Kohkanas of western India. 

While the tact of his having reclaimed the Surpa- 
raka province from tlie ocean and of his having esta¬ 
blished the Sapta Koti^varas dividing certain tracts into 
twelve gramas amongst Brahmans is thus narrated in 
the epics and the Puranos , it is not told anywhere that 
he formed the seven districts mentioned above. I he 


epics and the Puranas—Gxchidmg the Sahyddri-kanda — 
do not speak of the Sapta Kohkanas as having been 
created by him. To the absence of this important 
detail in the Puranas, we may add two considerations 
to prove that the Sapta Kohkanas cannot be ascribed 
to Parasurama at all. In the elaborate description of 
the activities of Kartavirya and of his sons, and of the 
discomfiture which Parasurama suffered at the hands 
of Dasaratha’s son Rama, as given by Kalidasa, whose 
acquaintance with the traditional origin of a part of the 
western coast we have already seen, no mention is 
made of the Sapta Kohkanas at all. On the other hand, 
Kalidasa merely informs us that Parasurama had given 
the whole earth bounded by the ocean to the deserving 


1 & 2. Ibid, Ch. VI. V. 42, p. 326; v. 46-7, p. 326. 
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ans). Thus does Parasurama himself tellRamaT— 
ven the opposite of victory (/. 6., defeat) inflicted by 
thee—the Primeval Being—is certainly agreeable to 
me who have reduced to ashes the enemies of my father 
and who have made over the whole earth bounded by 
the oceans to the deserving : — 

Bhasmasat’-krtaoatah pitr-dvisah patrasat-ca vasudham 
sasa^aram I 


Ahitah ja^a-vipar^ayo'pi me s'laghya eva paramesthina 
tvaya tl ^ 

The absence of any reference to the creation of tlie 
Sapta Kohkanas by Parasurama in the work of Kalidasa 
proves that the legend of Sapta Kohkanas must have 
originated after the poet’s time, i. e., after the.fifth or 
the sixth century a.d. 

Another consideration which goes to confirm the 
above assertion is the diversity of opinion among the 
writers of the story as regards the names of the 
districts that comprised the Sapta Kohkanas. The 
Sahyadri-kanda includes among the Kohkanas the name 
Tuluhga. Such a variant of the name Tuluva is not 
met with in any of the hitherto discovered historical 
records or traditional accounts of that district. Instead 
of Hayve mentioned in the Sahyadri-kanda, we have 
Govarastra in other accounts. Saurastra of the same 
is called Varalatta in other versions.^ And in¬ 
stead ot Karnata, other accounts add Barbara."^ P^ur- 


1. Raghuv077150, XI, See also ibid, vv. 64-67 for the story 

of Kartavirya. 

2 & 3. Wilson, Asiatic Researches XV. p. 47, (n). See also 
Bombay Gazetteer, I. P. II. p. 283, n. (5). 
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Sapta Konkanas given in some southern ac¬ 
counts contain the names Virata and Maratha instead 
of Karnata and Saurastra mentioned in the Sahyadri- 
kanda} This confusion is carried further in the 
Keralotpatti some versions of which practically deny the 
Sapta Konkanas altogether. They bring forward an 
altogether new division of the ancient units thus 
Tuluva, Musika, and Kerala.’ 

The unknown writer of a work called Prapanca- 
hrdayam, the date of which is unfortunately not deter¬ 
minable, confirms the existence of the above three 
names but also adds others to make up the Sapta 
Konkanas. After describing the seven mountain 
ranges—Rksavat, Mahendra, Vindhya, Malaya, Sahya, 
Suktimat, and Pariyatra, the work continues to give a 
brief notice of Lahkapuri, and then speaks of the land 
called Paras vLTiima-hhumi thus : 

Tatra Malaya-dvlpa-madhyavartino Malaya-parvaiasya^ 
madhyama-s ihhare Lafikapuri \ sa prasiddhatara Sahyapade 
P aras'urama-bhaTTiih^ sa Sapta’Kofikanokhya Kupaka^Kerala- 
Musika-Aluva-Pas'ukohkona-Parakonkana bhedena daksina~ 
uttara-ayamena co vyavasthita.^ 

How six divisions could be termed Sapta Konkanas 
passes beyond one^s comprehension. 

1. Gundert, Malaynlam-Ei'.glhh Dicty.y q. v, 

2. Taylor, -Rfl/j... I. p- 667. Another Kerala tradition makes 
Parasurama, a Pandya ruler, and Ccruman Ferumal contemporaries ! 
Ihid. III. pp. 166-7.*' 

3. Prapancahrdnynm pp. 3-4. (Ed. by Ganpat Sastri, Trivandrum 
Skt. Series). 
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evertheless this account given in the Prapan 
T^yam is important in two ways Firstly, it con¬ 
firms our surmise that there was never any uniformity 
in the mind of early writers as regards the exact 
nomenclature of the Seven Kohkanas; and secondly, it 
gives another and an equally historical name of Tuluva- 
Aluva-which, as will be seen in the following pages, 
was used in those times to denote not only the dynasty 
that ruled over Tujuva but the province as well. 


4. VERACITY OF THAT PART OF THE ABOVE 
STORY RELATING TO THE SAPTA 
KONKANLAS EXAMINED 

Inscriptional evidence leads us to the conclusion 
that the legend of the creation of the so-called Sapta 
Kohkanas may have become popular in the eleventh 
century a.d. It is true that in some inscriptions of the 
early times we meet w'ith the names of the component 
parts that made up the Sapta Kohkanas. Thus, for 
instance, in a copper plate grant of the Gahga ruler 
Marasimha, assigned to A.D. 786, Varata-desa in the 
north is said to be the country from w’hich Sridhara 
Bhatta, grandfather of the famous disputant Vadighah- 
ghala Bhatta, hailed.^ Hayve is mentioned in a record 
dated about a.d. 991 as having contained a temple 
dedicated to the goddess Gundadabbe.’ We may also 

1. My. Archl. Rept. for 1921, p- 23. 

2. E • C, VIII. Sb. 479 p. 81. In a.d. 1047 Hayve was under the 
Mahdmnn4aleivara Camunda Raya rasa. It was conquered by the 
Kalacuriya general Ke^iraja in a.d. 1159. E* C, VIT. Sk. 123, p. 93. 
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ere that three of the seven famous divisions are 
:ntioned in a later record of the reign of king 
Harihara Raya II. It relates that Mallapa Odeyar was 
in Saka 1308 (a.d. 1386-7) the viceroy over the Tulu, 

Hayve, and Kohkana kingdoms with his capital at 
Barakuru.^ 


But the Seven Kohkanas seem to have sprung into 
fame in the Karnataka records from the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d. onwards. It is said of the 
Western Calukya monarch Ahavamalla Trailokyamalla 
m a record dated a.d. 1054 that he terrified and forced 
to obey the Seven Kohkanas and the Seven Male which 
were united together.^ The Kadamba king Kirti Deva 
is said to have subdued the Seven Kohkanas as if in 
mere sport, in a record dated A.D. 1077.^ But in circa 
a.d. 1076 Bhoja Deva is said to have conquered the 
Kohkana. No mention is made of the Sapta Kohkanas 
in this record.'^ 


An ingenious explanation regarding the creation of 
the Sapta Kohkanas by Para^urama is given in the 
following record dated a.d. 1112-13 which, while trac¬ 
ing the origin of the great feudatory family of the 
Pandyas, alludes thus to the achievement of Parasu- 
rama “ In the Krta to the accomplisher of his 
desires Jamadagni, the husband of Renuka, was born 


^ Southe,„ Circle 

tor 1901; &outh Indian Inscriptions, VII., No. 351, p. 209. 

4 £ / XI^ ’ Sb- 262, p. 42. 
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5owerful bearer of the Paras u (or axe), the slayer 
the son of Krtavirya, who murdered his ^ara. And 
twenty-one times slaying all the kings in the world, he 
bestowed the circle of the earth as far as the ocean 
upon the Brahmans {dharonl-devar)^ but considering that 
he should not dwell in the property of the Brahmans, 
he turned back the sea with the tip of his bow, the son 
of RenukI, praised by the learned. Having left not 
even space {kana) in the place occupied by the western 
ocean, that hero obtained from the favour of Phani- 
kankana (Siva) the Seven Konkanas as his abode. To 
the lady Koiikana country thus created by Parasurama. 
Hayve was like her kankana (or bracelet), in which as 
the beautiful chief gem shone forth Sisiigali ”—the 
capital of the Pandyas of Ucchahgi:— 


krta-yu^adol Jamada^nige kHahiiyan^ ogedu Rerukl- 
patig afigi- I 

krta-garU’Vadhanam vadhiysi Kriavlryatmajanon ati- 
halam Paras'udharamil 

dharam-mandaladol dharabhvjaran irppaft ohdu sul 
kondu tad- I 

dharani-mandalamam samasta-dharanl-devar^e varddhi 
ahtikam- II 

haram-iit-alli dharamara-svadol iralk agenda po^-oiti sa-\ 

f^aramarn capada korppinol hudha-nuiain s ri-Rei uki- 
nahdanam II 

kana-matrodakaman iralk anam lyade pas cimahdhi tegcd 
edayol Kofi- \ 
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tna~saptakamam Phani-kankana-oarade nijSs'rayarfham 


a-vibhu padedam II 


antu Paras'urama srsti enisida 
Kohkana dhatri-vaniteya kankanad eseva Hayveyol 
Sisugali..d 

Certain considerations may be levelled against 
this interesting record of the times of the great 
Western Calukya monarch Vikramlditya VI. In the 
first place, the record speaks of RenukI, while the 
recognized form of the name, as Rice correctly re¬ 
marked, is Renuka. Secondly, the poet who has thus 
invented a new name for Jamadagnya’s mother, calls 
the Brahmans dharam-hhuvar, a singular epithet which, 
while no doubt being in conformity with the traditional 
high status assumed by the priestly class, suggests 
nevertheless that, in this particular instance, it may 
have been used for reasons other than those of mere 
Brahmanical sanctimony. Thirdly, Para^urama is 
described by the scribe as turning the ocean by the tip 
of his bow. Here we have a peculiar detail which is 
not mentioned in any account of that hero. The 
ingenious poet brings in a fourth point which conclu¬ 
sively proves that he was inventing the story w'ith an 
ulterior motive. He says that Siva gave the land to 
Para^urama. But we have seen that, both according to 
the Sahyadri-handa and the traditional accounts of 

1. E. C., VII. Sk. 99, p. 65, text, p. 183. 11. 14-17. Set also My. 
Inser. p. 83 where the same record is dated a.d. 1112. Read also 
Bombay Gaz., I. P. II. p. 283 (n). Cf. Kavicarite, I. p. 115 (1924). 

A. K. 3 
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a, it was the Ocean (Varuna) who relinquis' 
tl^Iarge tract of country from Nasik to Kanyakumarl 
to Para^urama. Finally, the play upon the words 


Phanikankam and kankana makes one suspect that the 
originator of the story was more prone to eulogize the 
greatness of Phanikahkana (Siva) and to show the ultra- 
Saivite bent of his mind than to hand down to posterity 
a trustw'orthy account of the origin of Parasurama 
ksctra. Indeed, the manner in which the inscription 
ends completely justifies our assumption that the poet 
who composed the above story was a confirmed Saivite:- 
Gohhara Jharana-sdrvabhauma Mallikarjuna-bhattam su- 
bavlndra-Sanmukham bhadrain astu-S'iva-s asanaya. 


If the above account of the “Universal Emperor 
of Mnemonics,’’ as Mallikarjuna Bhatta is styled, w'cre 
correct, we should have had it in the many epigraphs 
referring to the Seven Kohkanas of the Karnataka 
rulers. But, as is proved by the following inscriptions, 
there is not even the slightest reference to the above 
version or its variants in them. 


Epigraphs relating to the Seven Konkanas are 
many. The Santara king Jayake^i, son of Vijaya- 
ditya, is said in an inscription dated a.d. 1149 to have 
ruled over the Seven Kohkanas.* But in a.d. 1125-6 a 
stone tablet at Narendra represents him as governing 
the Kohkana Nine-hundred, the Hayve Five-hundred 
and other provinces under the Western Calukya 


1. JF. (7. VII. Sk. 103, p. 74. 
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rcb Vikramaditya VI.^ Jayakesi II, we may 
incidentally observe, was called Kohkana-Cakraoarti, or 
the Emperor of the Konkanas.’ Through the aid of 
Nolamba, whose full name is not given in the epigraph 
dated about A.D. 1078, the Seven Konkanas became like 
bracelets (Kankana) to the same Western Calukya 
Emperor Trailokyamalla Vikramaditya VI.* Vijaya 
Pandya Deva is described in records dated A.D. 1166 
and A.D. 1168 to have subdued the Seven Konkanas as 
if in mere sport.* 

The Seven Konkanas were con<^uered by the 
famous Hoysala ruler Visnuvardhana Bittiga Deva, 
This is related in later inscriptions ranging from a.d. 
1196 to A.D. 1224, of the times of the Hoysala rulers 
Ballala Deva II and Narasirhha Deva II. It is said in 
these epigraphs that when Bittiga Deva appeared as a 
wrestler {jatiiga) on the battle field, the Seven Konka¬ 
nas cast away their weapons and fell into the sea.^ 

Even in a.d. 1396 Bacana Raya, son of Vira Vasahta 
Madhava, under the Vijayanagara king Harihara 
Raya II, is called the reducer of the Seven Konkanas. ^ 
We may here observe that the fame of the Seven 
Konkanas went far beyond the limits of Karnataka king- 


1. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. IX. p. 265; Fleet, 
Dyn. Kan. Dist. (Isted.). 

2. Fleet, ibid. 

3. E. C. VII.. Sk. 107, p. 79. 

4. Ibid, XI. Dg. 5 & 39, pp. 25-6, 49. 

5. Ibid.. VI. Tk. 42, Tk. 45, pp. 109-110 ; ibid, XI. Dg. 25, p. .54. 
The Seven Konkanas are also mentioned in a.d. 1223. My. Imcr. p. 32. 

6. C. VII. HI. 71, p. 173. 
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and that like the rulers of the western 

southern India, who were credited with the subjuga¬ 


tion of the Sapta Konkanas, the kings of the extreme 
north were also reputed to have conquered them. Thus 
Kalhana in his Rujatarah^inl, while describing the 
diivijaya or world-conquest of Lalitaditya Muktapida of 
the Karkota dynasty, writes thus Then having his 
triumphal cheers sounded by the music of the ocean 
waves, he, the first {apas'cima) of conquerors, proceeded 
to the western regions. His shining majesty, on reach¬ 
ing the Seven Konkanas, dark with betel-nut trees, 
appeared like that of the sun with his (seven) horses.”* 
Kalhana gives us a clue to the explanation of the 
term Sapta Kohkana. The splendour of Lalitaditya 
Muktapida, who was bent on conquering the Seven 
Konkanas, appeared like the glory of the sun with his 
seven horses. In other words, that ruler of Kasmira is 
described to have undertaken the conquest of seven 


imaginary territories of western India, in much the 
same manner as many a Karnataka king, with no doubt 
substantial claims for widespread conquests both in 
the Karnataka and Tamil lands, is supposed to have 
subdued the Sapta Konkanas. The truth seems to be that 
the term Sapta Kohkana was purely conventional. It 
w'as used in as wide and unhistorical a sense as the ex¬ 
pression the Seven Gaudas over w’hich Kannara Deva 
is said to have ruled in a.d. %4; the Seven Male over 


1. 158-9, pp. 136,142. (Stein's trans. West¬ 

minster. 1900). 
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as is narrated in an inscription dated 
524, Vira Nolamba reigned; the Seven Male and the 
Seven Korhbu which were subdued by Visnuvardhana 
Bittiga Deva, as records dated a.d. 1134 and A.D. 1135 
inform us; the Seven Islands in the middle of the ocean 
which are said to have trembled before Hoysala 
Narasirhha I, as given in an epigraph dated A.D. 1169; 
and the Seven Kalihgas which were conquered, 
according to the Tamil historical narrative Kalifi^attu 
Paraniy by the king of Vaindainagara, the Pallava 
feudatory of the Cola king.^ We have elsewhere proved 
how significant the number Seven has been in the 
history of eastern thought.^ The attempt made by 
Fleet, therefore, to include the Hayve or Payve Five 
Hundred (roughly modern North Kanara), the Kohkana 
Nine Hundred (modern Goa, which, however, he 
identifies with Revati Dvipa!) the Iridige country 
(modern Savahtavadi State and the Ratnagiri districts), 


1. jB. C. XI-. HI. 30, p. 119; ihidy XII. Gb. 34, p. 24 ; ^ravana 
Belgolalns., No. 144, p. 187 (Isted.); My, Archl Kept, for 1929, 
p-137; E. C-y VI. Kd. 51, p» H, XIX. pp. 334“6. The seven 
islands, the seven mountain chains, the seven days, the seven planets, 
and the seven horses of the sun are mentioned in a record of a.d. IT/4. 
E, C, VIL Sk. 236, p. 135. 

2. Cf. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara 
Empire, I. pp. 123-4. See also Satapatha Brahmana, VI. Khanda. 1 
Adhyaya, 1 Brahmana, p- 144. (SBE Vol. Ill) where Indra or Prajapati 
ia described to be composed of seven parts. See also Raghuvamsa, 
I. 58. 68, XIIT. 51, The number Seven h^s also been important in 
Buddhist literature. Read Cowell, The Jataka^ V. p. 167, VI. p.200. 
The following references may also be read : QJMS, XV, pp. 116-24; 
XVI, pp, 263-83, XVIII, pp. 30-45, 94-105. 
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. __ Fourteen Hundred (of the northefi 

Silaharas, now represented by Kolaba and Thana), and 



the Lata country (which, according to Fleet, was the 
name given to Surat and Baroda) under the mythologi¬ 
cal denomination of Seven Kohkanas seems to be both 
arbitrary as well as unhistorical.^ 


5. references to tuluva in the epics 

AND THE PDRANAS 

The above explanation of the term Sapta Kohkana 
does not aid us in the history of Tuluva. All that we 
may venture to suggest is that in the early days when 
the recollection of a huge upheaval of the ocean was 
within the memory of mankind, Tuluva must have 
existed as a separate geographical division; and that 
it must have been of sufficient importance to have been 
included among the alleged creations of Jamadagnya.’ 
The absence of the term Sapta Kohkana in inscriptions 
of the ninth century and earlier, and the silence which 
Kalidasa, for instance, maintains as regards the sup- 


1. Fleet, Bombay Gas., I. P. II. p. 283, (n). In the same note he 
says that the subject is capable of further elucidation, especially if 
the Kohkana is held to have extended beyond the Malabar district. 
The divisions, then, according to Fleet, would be : — 1. Travancore 
and Cochin, 2. Malabar, 3. South Kanara, 4. North Kanara, 5. Goa, 
6. Ratnagiri, and 7. Kolaba, Thana and Surat. As against this, we 
may note the following : In the first place, no inscription or tradition 
extends the Konkap beyond Malabar. Secondly, the inscriptions 
hitherto discovered have never enlightened us on this purely hypothe. 
tical division. B. A. S. 

2. On Para^urama’s story, read. Rice, My. Gas., I. pp. 275-6 
(1st ed.); I- A; HI. P* 191 ; Sturrock, S. C. Manual, I. pp. 9, 57. 
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seven divisions of a province the legen 
igins of which, as we have narrated, he seems to have 
noted, prove beyond doubt that the story of the Sapta 
Kohkanas may have originated after the times of 
Kalidasa; and that it received a tangible shape when 
the brilliant conquests of the Karnataka monarchs in 
the middle of the eleventh century a.d. and onwards, 
gave ample scope to scribes and panegyrical writers to 
dwell on the number Seven and to apply it to many of 
the provinces of southern and western India. 


But it must be confessed that Tujuva does not 
figure either in the Ramayana or in the Mahabharata as 
a district of political importance; and that even in 
some of the Puranas, as will be seen presently, no 
mention is made of its individual existence at all. We 
may account for this by saying that in the times of the 
epics, the Tujuvas, while they had made themselves 
acquainted with their neighbours the Karnataka people, 

had not acquired any political status worthy of note ; 
and that some of the writers of the Puranas were 
evidently ignorant of the activities of the Tuluvas 
whose country, as will be shown at once, was not 
devoid of places of pilgrimage of considerable anti¬ 
quity, One of these was Gokarna w'hich, as we have 
already seen, was one of the seventeen Tlrthas establi¬ 
shed by Parasurama within the limits of Tujuva. It 
was at Gokarna that, according to tradition, the image 
which Ravana brought from the mountain called 
“ Coila ”, w'ith the intention of carrying it off to Lanka, 
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ransfixed at the place where it now stands.^ 
Another spot is Patala-Lafika which, as Rice remarked, 
was in Kanara/ It is doubtful whether this is to be 
identified with Vala-Lanka (Vala-Lanke), a suburb of 
Mulki in Tuluva.^ The hill Kuhjaragiri located in the 
south in the Ramayana and hitherto unidentified,^ was 
no other than the Kunjaragiri spoken of above as a holy 
place near Udipi, associated with the memories of 
Parasurama. It is mentioned in the Brhatsamhita as a 
des'a but under a slightly different name Kuhjaradari, 
and located in the same work after Kaccha and before 
Tamraparna.^ The evidence of Brhatsamhita agrees with 
that of the Msrkandeya Parana to be cited presently. 


Certain names of rivers, hill-tops, and places 
mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Paranas bear a 
strong similarity to those found in Tuluva. In the 
topographical list given in the Bhisma Parva, a people 
called Utulus are mentioned after the Abhisaras and 
before the Saivalas. We do not know whether this 
name has to be referred to the Tulus. Neither are we 


1. Buchanan, Ayourney,,!!!. p. ^66 ; Burgess-Cousens, Revised 
List oj Antiquities, pp.190-191 

2. Rice, My. Gaz., I. p. 183, 

3. Va|a-Lahke is one of the seventy-seven islands which, accord¬ 

ing to Tujuva tradition, formed a part of the Ghoras^ra mentioned 
above. Cf. Hegde, p. 41. Was Vaja-Lahke a corruption of 

Vulayida-Lahke which in Tulu means ** Within Lahke” ? B. A. S. 

4. Ramayana Ki?k.kanda, XL. v. 35, p. 166. (Bombay, 1911); 
Mark. Pur. p. 367, n. 

5. Brkatsamhitd, Ch. XIV. v. 16, p. 51 (Calcutta, 1880). It is 
also mentioned by Alberuni, India, I. p. 301. (rev. ed.) 
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osition to assert whether the Pracyas placed aTteT^ 
tlie Keralas and before the Musikas in the same Parvdy 
were in any way connected with the Tulus.^ Among 
the seven knla parvatas described in the same list, we 
have of course Sahya, the eastern boundary of Tuluva. 
The Kumari river mentioned after the Vrsasabhaya 
and before Rsikulya in the same context bears a strong 
resemblance to the Kumari (Kumaradhari) of Tuluva,^ 
although it must be admitted that there are greater 
reasons for identifying it with its namesake in Bihar 
The Kumari is mentioned in the Agni and Mdrkandeya 
Puranas, too, where it is said to rise in the Suktim^ 
mountains.^ The Padma Parana likewise speaks of it 
but in manner to justify one’s doubt that there may 
have been some confusion in the mind of the compilers 
of the Puranas between the rivers that flowed in the 
north and those in the south. For the Padma Paranay 
following the Bhisma Parvoy no doubt, locates the 
Kumari after the Vrsasa (ka) and before Rsikulya, in 
the north. But the same Parana groups the Kumari and 
the Sukumari together with the Mahanadi and the 
Sita, and describes them as flowing in the S aka-dvipa,' 


1-2. Bhisma Parvoy Sec. IX. pp. 29-30. 

3. Dey identifies the Kumari and the Sukumari with the Kaor- 
hari which rises in the Suktimat in the Bihar subdivision near Rajgir. 
Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval Indiay p. 107 (2nd ed. 
London, 1927). 

4. AgniPuranayCh. v. 7, p. 162. (Poona, 1900); Mark- 
Pur. pp.305-6. 

5. Padma Parana, Vol. I, Ch. VI. v. 31, p. 9; Ch. VIII. w. 30-31, 
p. 12. (Poona, 1893). 
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Isnu Parana too places the Kumar! in the same 
hipa but mentions another river—the Nalin! which 
recalls the Nalini of Tuluva.^ The Vayu Parana and the 
Matsya Parana likewise mention the Kumar! but under 
the name Sukumar!.’ 

The Vayu Parana mentions Indrak!la which is the 
ancient name of Aduru, a village seventeen miles 
east of Kasaragodu, where there is an old sculptured 
Siva temple fabled to have been founded by Arjuna. 
It is now in ruins but is said to have been repaired 
about five hundred years ago.^ According to Tuluva 
tradition, Manipura, an island w^hich lies on the way 
from Udipi to Hahgarakatta, is said to have been the 
Manipura which Arjuna visited on his way from 


1. Visnu Parana, II, pp. 127, 176. If the word dvipa is to be 
interpreted in the sense of a doah as suggested by Pargiter, {^Mdrk Pur. 
p. 364, n.), and if the Saka-dvipa could be identified with Tuluva, 
which, we confess, is a question that is beset with considerable diffi¬ 
culties, one may venture to say that the seven rivers of the Saka-dvipa- 
the Sukumari, the Kumarl, the Nalini, the Dhenuka, the IksQ, the 
Venuka, and the Gabhasti—bear much resemblance, as to their names, 
to the seven rivers of Tuluva—the Netravati (which is joined by the 
Kumari below the Ghats), the Sambhavl, the Malapab> the Sita, the 
Nalini, the Nandini, and the Suktimati. But this is a purely hypo¬ 
thetical consideration. B.A.S. 

2. Vdyu Purdna, Ch. XLIV. v. 108, p. 138 (Poona, 1905); Matsya 
Purdna, P. I, Ch. CXIV. 20-32, p. 308. 

3. Wilson located Indrakila on Ramagiri. Asiatic Researches, 
VIII. p. 334; Orient Magazinet II. p. 186 seq.; Srinivasa Hegde, 
Caritfe, p. 264 ; Sewell, Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Madras 
Presidency, I. p. 238. But Indrakila is also the name of the hill in 
Bezwada where Arjuna*6 fight with Siva, disguised as a Kirata» 
took place. A stone inscription ascribed to the ninth century a. d. 
confirms this. Ep, Rep, of the Southern Circle for 1916, p. 149. 
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ndra in the south, while :going to Gokarria in fhe 
north.^ About a mile and a half to the east of Udipi 
lies the village of Indrani, also known as Indralli. The 
sthala mShatmya of this locality says that Arjuna spent 
a few days here and was carried aloft to Amaravati by 
Indra. Hence the name Indralli (Indra-halli). The 
above places which are supposed to have been visited 
by Arjuna leave out of account numerous stones, caves, 
and wells alleged to have been constructed by the 
Pandavas in the course of their exile.’ 


The MarkanJeya Paranay however, speaks of three 
important hill tops of Tuluva : Puspagiri, Kuta^aila, 
and Kunjara (giri)- The Puspagiri located in that 
work after Pandara and before Durjayanta may be 
identified with Puspagiri ( 5,667 feet high ), on which 
stands the famous temple of Subrahmanya in Tujuva.* 


1. Adi Parvay Ch. CCXIX, pp. 601-2. There is also a Mapipura 
in Kalinga and another one in Mysore. Wilson, Visnu PurdnOy 
pp. 403-4; E- 1-, rV* P* ^^nipura was the ancient name of 
Bhatkal. Wrgess-Cousens, Revised List,, p. 194. 

2. As, for instance, the Pandava caves at Kadri, near Mangalore ; 
the collection of five Tirthas in the temple of Somesvara at Ullala, four 
miles and a half south of Mangalore ; Ulupe at the foot of the Ghats 
which, according to some, was so named after Ulupi, the daughter of 
the Naga king, and the wife of Arjuna. B. A. S. 

3. Pargiter, Mark, Pur-y pp. 284, 290 ; Sturruck, S. C. Manual 1. 
pp. 11-12, II. p. 271; Vogel, Serpent Lore in India, pp, 272-3; 
Imperial Gazetteer, XXIII, p* 115 ; I, VII. p. 42. There is also 
a Puspagiri in the Cuddappah district. E,I, III. p, 24; Bowring, 
Eastern Experiences, p. 89 (Lond. 1872). This Puspagiri is mentioned 
in the above list in the Mark, Pur, by its common name SriparVata, 
and hence it is very unlikely that it would have been twice named in 
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same Parana mention is made of Kutasaila 
^manta and before Krtasmara.^ This was no Other 
than the well known hill top Kutasaila, also called as 
Kudasadri (4,400 feet), seventeen miles from Kunda- 
puru.* The same work locates the people of Kahci, 
the. Tilangas ( Telungus? Tulungus ?), and those who 
dwell in Kuhjaradarl, Kaccha (Cochin ?), and Tamra- 
parni in the Tortoise’s right flank.^ The mount 
Kunjara referred to here is no doubt the same hill we 
have mentioned above as being one of the famous hills 
near Udipi on which the temple of Renuka stands, and 
as having been mentioned in the Ramayana and the 
Brhatsamhita, We may also note here that one of the 
rivers described in the Markandeya Parana may perhaps 
with some reservations be identified with its namesake 


the same context. Our identification of Puspagiri with the hill-top 
of that name in Tuluva is, therefore, fully justified. The Pandara 
referred to in the Markandeya Parana was no other than the hillock 
on which the celebrated temple of Vitthala in Pandharpur stands. 
This justifies my identification of Pandaradri mentioned in the Panda- 
rangapajji plates of king Avidheya. Read the Antiquity of Pandharpur» 
H. Q. XI. pp. 771-778. B. A. S. 

1. Mark. Pur., p. 290. 

2. Sturrock, ibid, I. pp. 11-12. Bowring gives 4, 111 feet as the 

height of Koda^dri. Eastern Experiences, p- 133. We may note here 
that there is another Ku^a^aila, also known as Kfi^yamale or Kodya- 
male, in Karanje, about eight miles east of Ban^wal in Tuluva. How 
the famous group of hills in Tuluva—Kudremukh or Ko^efean 
(6,173 feet), Midge Point (6,177 feet), and Funk Hill (6,207 feet) , 
were known to the compilers of the Puranas, cannot be made out. On 
these read Sturrock, pp. 11-12. Bowring gives the height of 

Kudremukh as 6,100 feet. Bowring, ibid, p. 15K 

3. Mark. Pur., p. 367. 
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Suva. This is the Suktimatl.' It may be identi- 
led with the Suktimatl of Tuluva, also known as the 
Gahgavadi or the Gahgojii or the Gurget.’ It flows by 
S'ahkaranarayana,- and is called further down Haladi 
Hole. 


The Brahmanda Parana also mentions the Kutas'aila 
after Kutaka and before Tuhgaprasta, and the Puspagiri 
after Hariparvata and before Jayahta; while the 
VayuPurana locates the Kutasaila after Karu, and Puspa¬ 
giri after Godhanagiri and before Ujjayanta.® 

In all likelihood the river Payosni placed after the 
Vitasta and before the Devika in the Bhtsma Paroa was 
the Payasvani or Candragiri river or Tuluva.* The 
Padma Parana evidently follows the Bhisma Parca when 
it locates the Payosni after the Vitasta and before the 
Devika. But the same Parana places the Payosni after 


1. Mark, Pur., pp. 297-8- Pargiter identified the Suktimati with 
the Suktimati on which stood the capital of Cedi. On the Suktiman 
mountain which Cunningham identified with the hill range south of 
Sehoa and Ranker, read, Arch. Sur. of India, XVII. pp. 24, 69. Here 
Cunningham also identifies the isuktimati with the Mahanadi. But * 
the Bhtsma Parva the Suktimati is located after the Mahanadi and 
before the Anahga. Bhisma Parva, p. Pargiter rejected the 
identification of the hill-top Suktimat as given by Cunningham Mark 
f'nr. p. 285, n. According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar the Suktiman 
mountains are the Suleman range in the Hindu Kus group Proceed 
^^igs of the Second All-India Oriental Conference, pp. 609-612. 

2. Cf. Aygal, Daksina Kannada Jilleya Prdcina Itihasa p 2* 

Sturrock, S. C. Manual, I. p. 12. ' ' 

3. Brahmanda Purdna in Asiatic Researches, VIII. p 334 * Vdyu 
Ptirdua, Ch. 45, v. 92, p. 137. (Poona, 1900). 

4. Bhisma Parva, IX. pp. 29-30. 
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I'aravati and before the Bhima,^ thus justifying 
assumption that the Payosnl was perhaps meant for the 
Payasvani of Tuluva. But the Matsya Parana describes 
it as flowing from the Vindhya mountain.’ Whatever 
may be the difficulty in our identification of this 
river, we see that the name Payosni and Payasvani bear 
close resemblance to each other. ' 


The Bhavisyottara Parana has a long account to 
give of the origin of the longest river of Tuluva, the 
Netravati. It is said that when once the powerful 
giant Hiranyaksa carried away the earth to Pataja or 
the nether regions, the gods in fear ran to Visnu who 
was then living in the Sveta-dvipa. In order to appease 
the gods, Visnu took the shape of a boar, killed the 
giant and saved the world. When He was resting on 
the Veda Pada Parvata, the right tusk of the boar broke 
and there gushed forth the river Bhadra. From the 
left tusk, which was longer than the other, there 
sprang the sister river Tunga. Simultaneously a third 
stream issued from the eyes of the boar, and this was 
the Netravati. The two former taking different 
courses, unite in the east at Kudali, running thenceforth 
under the name of Tuhgabhadra. While the third one- 
the Netravati-goes in the opposite direction below the 


1. Padma Parana, Vol. I. Ch. VI. v. 13, 16. p. 8. 

2. Matsya Parana, P. I. Ch. IV. vv. 2032, p. 308 (Taluqdar). 
The Agni Parana however calls it Payo?nika and places it after the 
Tapi and before Godavari flowing from the Sahya. Ch. VII. v. 118, 

p. 162 . 
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6. CLAIMS OF TDLUVA TO ANTIQUITY 

Not till we come to the epigraphical records of 
the Karnataka kings of the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and to the accounts of foreign geogra¬ 
phers of the same period, do we get any reliable data 
concerning the existence of Tuluva as an independent 
political unit. Before we deal with this part of the 
narrative, we may dispense with the attempts made 
by some to identify Tuluva with one of the princi¬ 
palities given in the Rock Edicts of A^oka. In the 
TI. Rock Edict at Girnar, and in the II. Rock Edict 
at Kalsi, the name Satiyaputa is mentioned after the 
Pandyas and before the Ketalaputa ( Keralaputa ).^ 

Speculation has been rife as regards this word 
Satiyaputa. It has been imagined by some that the 
Satiyaputa mentioned in the Rock Edicts refers to 
Tuluva under the alleged name of Satyabhumi. Some 
have attempted to connect the word Satiyaputa with 

L Bhavisyottara Purdna cited in I. A., I. pp. 212-3. It is 
interesting to observe in this connection that both the rivers Tuhga 
and Bhadra take their rise in the same tract, 7Az., in the extreme west 
of Mysore, about 250 miles as the crow flies from Bangalore. This 
place is called Gahgamula. It is held sacred by the people. Now, 
^is Gahgamula is exactly the same spot where the Suvarna river of 
nluva—.which flowing past Puttige towards the east is called the 
arahanadi—is said to originate. This locality is also known as 
^^nigufSjemula, B. A. S. 

2* Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Aioka, pp. 18, 29, seq. 
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atvatas who are supposed to have occupied 


Tuluva.^ 

Wherever else the Satiyaputa of the Rock Edicts 
may be located, it cannot be identified with Tuluva. 
We shall see while dealing with the political history of 
the district, that the supposed identity of the Satva- 
tas (and of the Cutus) with the rulers of the district 
does not rest on any historical grounds. 


Now, in regard to the other statement that the 
Satiyaputa of the Rock Edicts was the same as the 
Satyabhumi of the early writers, and that it may be 
equated with Tuluva, we may observe the following:— 
On the strength of the Tamil classic Ahnanuru and the 
S'llappadikaram,^ which are said to be the products of 
the so-called Sahgham age, it is asserted that Tulu- 
nadu was a separate province in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. In the Aham (294) the Tujunadu is 
located to the west of the Erumainadu (Skt, Mahisa- 
mandala) which lay immedialy to the north of Tamila- 
gam or the Tamil country proper. The Aham (24), as 
the anthology of erotic subjects said to have been com¬ 
piled by Uruttirasamman, under the patronage of the 
Pandya king Ugrapperuvuludi, is called, also informs 


1. Cf. Saletore, Indian Culture, I. pp. 667-674. The following may 
also be read in addition to the references given in ibid, p. 667, n. (l):- 
Buhler, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenld* ndischen Gesellschaft, 
XXXVII, p. 98, seq.; Bhandarkar,^. Bomb. R.A.S. XX. p. 398, (N. S.); 
Burgess identified Satiyaputa with Telingana. AmaravaiiStupa, p. 3. 

2, I am indebted to my friend V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar for 
these references in the Aham. B. A. S. 
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_ at the Tulu country was occupied by the Komars. 

From the epithet given to the Kosar in the Sahgham 
works, viz,, that they were addicted to the habit of 
speaking the truth, it is supposed that they can be 
identified with the Satiya (Satya) putas of the Asokan 
Edicts. The Kosars, who attended the installation of 
the goddess Pattani by the Cera king Sehguttuvan, 
as mentioned in the S^ilappadikaram, are imagined to 
have been the inhabitants of Tuluva. Since these 
events are assigned to the second century a. d., it is 
conjectured that Tuluva at that time was a separate 
political division having friendly dealings with the 
Tamil kingdoms.^ 

These attractive arguments deserve to be examin¬ 
ed not only on the basis of the epigraphs and tradition 
concerning Tujuva but also with the aid of the very 
classical works which are assigned to the Sangham age 
in Tamil history. To start with, it may be said that 
the age of the Sahgham poets itself is by no means a 
settled question.^ Apart from this consideration, it is 

1. It is also asserted that Nannan, who is mentioned in Aham (13) 
as having been invited by the Kosar, and as having lost his State 
elephant, ruled over South Kanara and North Kanara in the middle of 
the second century A.D. • S. K. Aiyangar, /. A,, LIV, pp. 37-8; Some 
Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 323. Kanakasabhai 
maintains that Mamulunar, who is supposed to have lived betw'een 
a-d. 100-130, visited Tu}uva! The Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 198. B.A.S. 

2. This point will be discussed at some length in the wTiter*s 
forthcoming work on Buddhism. For the present, read Dr. Barnett, 

History, III. p. 137, seq. See also Fleet, JRAS for 

WO,p.429;e7M5.III.p.60. 

A. K, 4 
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whether the nine poets, who are said to 
made up the galaxy of the Sahgham age, lived at one 
and the same time. Moreover it is permissible to 
question the validity of the statement of those who 
assign the first or the second century A. d. to the 
Sahgham poets, on ths strength of the Tamil classic 
S'ilappadikaram. If the Cera king Senguttuvan men¬ 
tioned in the S ilappadikaram is the same Cera king of 
Vanji, the great Senguttuvan, who is represented in 
the other Tamil gem Manimekhalai as having reduced 
all the land to the same condition as that of his own 
hill territory, who is said to have marched at the 
head of his army up the banks of the Ganges, and who 
celebrated victories by wearing the garland of vahai, 
then, it is doubtful whether the S'ilappadikaram can be 
assigned'to the first or the second century A. D., and 
whether the statement made in it referring to the 
Komars, and, therefore, to the supposed occupation 
of Tujuva by those people, can be given much cre¬ 
dence. For the S'ilappadikar^am would then have to be 
placed posterior to the Manimekhalai, the date of which 
itself is still a matter of dispute. This would bring 
the age of the ilappadikaram to about A. D. 756.^ If 
this age is accepted, we cannot credit the Kosars with 
the occupation of Tuluva, since in the seventh century 
A. D., the Tuluvas had risen into prominence under 
an indigenous royal family. 

1, This is the date assigned to it by the late Swamikannu Filial* 
Read Epigraphical Report of the Southern Circle for 1919, p. 92. 
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urning to the verse 294 of the Aham which speaks 
of Tulunadu as having been to the west of Erumai- 
nadu which some identify with Mysore, we may observe 
that there is no evidence to prove that in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, Mysore was ever called 
by that name.^ Since the poets of the Sahgham age 
do not speak of the earlier names by w^hich the more 
famous parts of the Karnataka country were known— 
e.g,, Kalabappu (mod. Candragiri hill), Punnata, 
Kuhtala, etc. ,.we may dispense with the assertion 
that the Mahisamandala refers to Mysore in the 
first or second century a. d. Hence, the assertion 
made in verse 294 of the Aham is not of much value for 
determining the antiquity of Tuluva. 


We now come to the third argument based on the 
statements of the writers of the Sahgham age, viz., 
that the Komars, who were given to the habit of speak¬ 
ing the truth, occupied Tuluva; that the land hence 
came to be known as Satyabhumi or the country of 
truth speaking people ; and that this w^as no other than 
the Satiyaputa of the A^okan Edicts. These arguments 
seem to be plausible, especially w^hen we take into 
consideration the explanation of the term Satiyaputa 

Cf. Saletore, Social and Political I. p. 40 , n. (2). See 
alsoiS. j., IV. p. 58,n. (Z), We cannot conceive of A^oka sending 
two missionaries—Thera MahadeVa and Thera Rakkhita,—the former 
of whom was despatched to Mahisamandala, the latter to Vanavasi,— 
as given in the Mahdvamso (Geiger-Bode, Mahdvamso, p. 84) to one 
the same country. The efforts of Rice to identity Mflhi?a- 
majidala with Mysore {My. & Coorg, p. 14, and ibid, n. (17), seem 

be, therefore, futile. B. A. S. 
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_ 4d by Drs. Liiders and Przyluski, viz,, that the 

Pali putta (Skt. putra) at the end of compounds fre¬ 
quently means “belonging to a tribe'’, and that the 
Satvatas were the Satakarnis.^ This would mean that 
Tuluva was the land inhabited by the Satvatas 
( Satakarnis ). It may also be argued that the Satiya- 
puta of the Rock Edicts is precisely the word Satya- 
putra occurring in the code of the legendary Tuluva 
lawgiver Bhutala Pandya, who is supposed to have lived 
in the first or second century of the Christian era, and 
to w^hom the law of inheritance through the female is 
ascribed- Further, it may also be suggested that one 
of the earliest inhabitants of Tuluva were the Koragars 
who are well known for their truthfulness, and 
whose word has become proverbial.^ 


These arguments, if considered sound, would 
settle once for all the question of the antiquity of 
Tuluva as an independent political unit in the early 
centuries A. D. But they are untenable on the follow¬ 
ing grounds The Koragars, who may be credited 
with the ownership of the land in Tujuva in some re¬ 
mote period of her history, were no doubt a tribe noted 
for their honesty and straight dealing. But, as we have 
shown elsewhere, the Koragars of Tuluva formed a 
branch of a wild tribe spread over the whole of 


1 . Liiders, ZDMG LVIII, p. 693, seq.; Przyluski, JR AS for 
1929, p* 273, seq.; /HQ, IX, pp. 88-91; J, Andhra H. R. Society, 
IV, p. 49, seq. 

2 . Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern Jndia, IIL p. 424. 
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The habit of speaking the truth is shared no 
doubt by the Koragars along with other aboriginal 
people who do not {figure in this treatise. Moreover, 
the Koragars do not seem ever to have been called 
Kosars at all in their folk-songs. Further, there is no 
agreement among scholars as to where the Kosars 
settled. According to some, the Kosars lived in the 
Kohgunadu which corresponds roughly to the modern 
Coimbatore and Salem districts. Tuluva was never in 
any period of her history part of the Kohgude^a. And 
it cannot be that the Komars inhabited both the Kohgu- 
desa and Tujuva at the same time, since that would 
have given them some sort of political status which 
would have left its traces in history or legend. But the 
history of Tuluva is silent in regard to this point. 

As regards the story of Bhutala Pandya, we shall 
see in the course of this treatise that the story relating 
to him cannot be assigned to such an early age at all. 

Finally, it may be asserted that in none of the 
epigraphical records of Tujuva is there the slightest 
reference either to the name Satyabhumi or Koiar or 
Satvata or Satakarni. We shall presently see that 
Tuluva was under a powerful indigenous dynasty which 
has left valuable records behind it. 

We conclude, therefore, that much reliance cannot 
be placed on the occupation of Tujuva by the Koiars 
in the early centuries of Christian era. It is neverthe¬ 
less evident that when the Tamil writers wrote their 


1. Cf. Saletore, The Wild Tribes., p. 43, op. cit.. 
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logics, the name of Tuluva had spread far into 
the Tamil land.^ Indeed, the traditions of the Tondai- 
mandalam refer to the colonization of some parts of 
that country by the Tuluva Vellalers in the days 
of Kulottunga Cola Deva and of his son Adondai 
Cakravarti.^ But these activities of the Tulu people 
refer to the tenth and the eleventh centuries a.D., when 
they had already become conspicuous in the annals of 
both the Tamil and the Karnataka lands. 

Foreign geographers are more informative than the 
Sahgham authors concerning the important kingdom 
and ports in Tuluva in the early centuries a. D. We 
may venture to suggest here that if the evidence of the 
Greek-Kannada Farce discovered so far back as 1899 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, and given at the end of this 
narrative', could be accepted, we should have a further 
proof of the importance of Tuluva in the history of 
India. It has been rightly maintained that the Barace 
of Pliny ( A. D. 23-a. d. 79 ) was no other than Basaruru, 
the Barcelore of mediaeval days.^ Ptolemy (middle 


!• On the history of the Kohgude^a, read Epigraphical Report 
of the Southern Circle for 1906, pp. 59-61; ihid, for 1911, p. 77. Read 
also Kanakarabhai, The Tamils.^ p. 51, 

2. Wilson, Mack. Coll., 1. pp. LXXXIII-LXXXIV ; Caldwell, 
A Comparative Grammar, p. 36 (1875). 

3. Bostock.Riley, Pliny, I. Intr. p. vii; II. pp. 38, seq., 46 seq.; 
fUevvhold, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, X. V. p. 226; Sewell; 
Lists. I. p. 230; Sturrock, S. C. Manual, II. p. 242. But in Vol. I. p. 56, 
Sturrock doubts it. This town, we may incidentally observe, is said 
to derive its name from a ruler called Vibudhavasu. But he lived in 
a.d. 1244> as will be shown hereafter. On Basaruru, see Hobson-Jobson, 
p. 45 where it is said that town received its name from a fig tree. 
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2nd century A. d.) speaks of a town called 
Maganur in the midst of the false mouth and the 
Barios.^ What the latter word Barios stands for, it is 
difficult to say. But the false mouth ( of the river ) 
evidently refers to the dangerous place where the 
Netravatl meets the sea, and Maganur was no doubt 
Mahgaluru. 

This was the same Mangarouth which Kosmos 
Indikopleustes,a merchant who adhered “ strictly to 
truth ”, and who was the author of Christian Topography 
(middle of the sixth century a. d. ), mentions as having 
been one of the five ports of what he calls ‘‘ Male 
Elliot writes of Casiri as quoting a Ms. in which 
Mangalore is mentioned at the beginning of the seventh 
century a. d.^ 


1 . Ptolemy, cited in Hobson-Jobson, p. 552. Nitrias, a port men¬ 
tioned by Pliny, was thought to have been the same as the Netravatl. 
McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature^ 1\\ 
(Lond. 1901). But Nitrias has also been identified with Bangkok, in 
North Kanara. Fleet, Bombay Gaz,, I. P. II. p. 2. 

2. McCrindle, ibid, p. 161. Mangalore, we may observe, had 
risen to prominence by this time. It is mentioned in a grant assigned 
to A.D. 444. Rice, Mys. Jnsc,, p. 297. The statement that a queen 
named Mahgala Devi built the town in the 4th century A.p- (Kavali 
Venkatararaasvami, Descriptive Sketches of the Cities of the Dekkan 
P. 31, [1831]), is wrong. No such name is known to history. We shall 
see that the town of Mangalore owed its origin to Buddhist influence. 
It is spoken of in a.d. 968 and again in a.d. 1151. K. C. VIII, Sb. 
464, Sb. 465, p. 78. B. A. S. 

3. Elliot-Dawson, History of India as told by her own Historians, I. 
P.68, n. (4). 
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^ * 

e of the most well known ports in Tuluva 
^kuru, called Fakanur and BarakanuruJ This, it 
must be confessed, is not mentioned by the Greek 
geographers; It may be due to the fact that, as we 
shall see later on when we shall trace its history, 
Barakuru came into prominence both as a commercial 
centre and as a provincial seat of the local rulers only 
from the eleventh century a. d. onwards. 


While dealing with the inland towns of a people 
whom he calls pirates, Ptolemy speaks of Oloikhora.^ 
This has been rightly identified with Alvakheda, the 
annals of which now deserve to be described in detail. 


1. Ibid, p. 68. See also Elliot, JRAS for 1870, pp. 342-45. 

2. McCrindle, /. A„ XIII. p. 367 ; Rice, My, & Coorg, p. 137, 
Ptolemy mentions a town called Byzantion. McCrindle, J. A,, XIII. 
p. 327. . Fleet identified it with Vijayadurga in the Ratnagiri district. 

Kan, Dist, p. 8. n. (3). We may note that, according to Tuluva 
tradition, KundapQru in northern Tuluva is also called Jayantipura or 
Jayantika. Taylor, Oriental Hist, Mss. 11. p. 59. Jayanti-dvipa was 
one of the creations of Para^rama in Tuluva. Hegde, Caritre, p. 42. 
Alberuni speaks of a Banavasi on the sea coast. India., I. p. 202 
(Sachau, London, 1888). Banavasi is called Jayantipura and Vaijayanti 
in inscriptions. Rice, My. & Coorg., pp. 14, 21-3. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ALUPA DYNASTY 

Summary :—1. Antiquity of the Alupa dynasty. 2. Derivation of 
the name Alupa and rejection of the fallacious theories 
concerning the Dravidian origin of the name and of their 
alleged trans-Ghat habitation. 3. Early Alupas ^ Ma- 
ramma Alvarasar; Kuhdavarmarasa I; AluVa Gunasagara, 
Citravahana I. 4. Civil war in UdayaVara: CitraVahana I 
vs, Ranasagara ; the latter vs, Svetavahana; the latter vs. 
Pithvisagara; Vijayaditya Alupendra. 5. Citravahana II; 
Alva Rananjaya; Dattalpendra Srimara; KundaVarmarasa 
II; Bankideva Alupendra I. 6. Mediaeval Alupas: Height 
cf the Alupa power-Udayadityarasa; Pandya Pattiga 
Dava; Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra; (Sevyagellara); Alupa 
Jagadeva; Kulasekhara Deva I; Nurmmadi Cakravarti; 
Vibudhavasu; Vira Pandya Deva Alupendra; Naga Deva- 
rasa; Bankideva Alupendra Deva II. 7. The later 
Alupas and the Beginning of the Decline of the Alupa 
Power; Soyideva Alupendra; Vira Kulasekhara Deva II; 
VIra Pandya Deva II; Kulasekhara Deva III; Vira Pandya 
Deva HI; Kulasekhara Deva IV. 8. Some chieftains; 
Kantana Mara Ajuva; Devannarasa; Manjana Komna. 
9 . Unidentified Alupa monarchs; Kavi Vimaladitya; 
Kumara Jayasingarasa; KulaSekhara. 10. Features of 
Administration under the Alupas: the King and his 
officials; Capitals; Municipal Corporations; Rural ad¬ 
ministration; Social solidarity; Army; and Taxation. 

1. ANTIQUITY OF THE ALUPA DYNASTY 

The Alupa dynasty controlled the destiny of Tu}u- 
vanadu from the early centuries of the Christian era 
till the middle ages. There cannot be any doubt that 
H was a family of considerable antiquity. It was a 
premature and partially correct statement which 
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;sch made when he wrote that Alupa kings existe 
as a ruling family from the seventh to the eleventh 
century of the Christian era.^ In stating thus he 
took into consideration the references to the Alupa 
kings only from the times of the Western Calukya 
monarch Pulikesin II.^ But their kingdom is mention¬ 
ed, as will be presently stated, in a record of Pulikesin 
IPs uncle and predecessor king Mangalesa. This 
reference to the Alupas when taken in conjunction with 
the mention of Oloikhora (Aluvakheda)^ by Ptolemy 
and with the inclusion of the Alupa kingdom among the 
Sapta Konkanas in the Prapancahrdayam which, as we 
have seen above, is no doubt a work of uncertain date, 
enables us nevertheless to assert that the Alupas indeed 
existed as a ruling family from aboyt the second 
century a.d. onwards. The Halmidi stone inscription, 
as will be narrated in the next chapter, definitely takes 
the history of the Alupas to the fifth century a.d. 
A further statement which goes to prove their anti¬ 
quity is, as we shall narrate anon, their having been 
coupled with another ancient family of the Karnataka— 


1-2. JS.IX. p. 15. 

3. The term Aluvakheda or AlVakheda, as it is giv^n in some 
inscriptions, evidently refers to the early days of Alupa hi§tory when 
the Alupa kingdom was only a Kheda or Khetat a territorial subdivision 
mentioned in Karnataka epigraphical records after a Nagara but before 
zKharvata. Read Saletore, Social and Political Life^ I, p, 292. But 
the Vdyu Purdna places the Khefa before a Nagara, Vdyu Purdna 
Ch. VIII. W. 100, seq. p. 27 (Poona, 1905). The words Alupa is spelt 
variously thus—Aluka, Alupa. Alva, Alva and Aluva—in the inscrip¬ 
tions. B. A. S. 
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Mangas—in an inscription of the early half of 
nth century A. D. The Gahgas, like the Alupas, 
ruled from the second century a.d., their territory 
being confined to the western parts of modern Mysore.^ 
The claims for antiquity to w^hich the Alupas and the 
Gahgas are thus entitled in the above record of 
Pulike^in II are further corroborated in a later record 
also of the seventh century which not only classes the 
Gahgas and the Alupas together but characterizes them 
as ancient royal families which, as Rice correctly says, 
w^'ere entitled to special consideration. For this ins¬ 
cription also of a Western Calukya ruler—Vinayaditya 
—styles the conquered royal families thus —Aluaa 
•'Gafigadyaih maulaih samabhriyatam nJtah. 


2. THE DERIVATION OF THE NAME ALUPA 

The assertion of the Madras Government Epigra- 
phist (Mr. G. Venkoba Rao) that the cognomen(Alupa) 
must be derived from the root ala (Tamil—-sI) meaning 
thereby to govern, seems, in our opinion, to be both 
arbitrary and unhistorical. Hultzsch, and not Fleet, 
as Mr. Venkoba Rao writes, was the first to give 
us this derivation of the word Alupa.^ But we cannot 
conceive of great rulers of the Karnataka, as for exam¬ 
ple the Western Calukyas, characterizing the Alupas by 

1. Rice. My. ^ P* 29. Mr. Govind Pai dates the com¬ 

mencement of the Gahga rule in the south to a.d. 250. Karndtaka 
Historical Review, II, p. 29. 

2. Ep. Kept, of the Southern Circle for 1926-7, p. 106. 

3. 7., IX, pp. lS-16. 
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maulah and enlisting their 
the Tuluva kings been only of inferior stock 
like those who traced their origin to a word signifying 
nothing but dependence. The erroneous nature of the 


argument put forward by the defenders of the above 
theory is apparent when we level two other consider¬ 
ations against it. The Dravidian derivation does not 
take into account the earliest variant of the name 
Alupa occuring in inscriptions and the substantial 
evidence which both epigraphs and tradition go to 
prove it. And it rests on an alleged identity between 
the Alupas and minor local chieftains over the Ghats 
who possessed a similar name. 


The earliest variant of the name Alupa is that 
which is given in the Mahakuta inscription of king 
Mahgalesa dated a.d. 601-2. This epigraph relates 
that Kirtivarma I (a.d. 566-597) conquered a great 
many kings among whom w^ere the Pandya, C5liya, 
Aluka, and Vaijayanti.^ The word Aluka is an epithet 
of Sesa, chief of the serpent race ; and, as Fleet 
rightly said, it may possibly denote the Nagas, who in 


1. Fleet, /, A., XIX. pp. 14. 19. Mr. George Moraes gives the date 
of the Mahakuta inscription of Mangale^a as a.d. 567. {Kadamba^Kulap 
p. 75, Bombay, 1931). This error was committed by me in my thesis 
(p. 298) entitled the History of Early Tuluva which secured for me the 
Kasinath Telang Gold Medal and Prize from the Bombay University 
in 1928. Mr. Moraes’s remarks concerning the Western Calukyas and 
the Alupas {Kadamba-kula, pp. 75-78, 245) are nothing but a close 
following of my statements {Thesist pp. 265, 298-*300). The present 
treatise is an altogether new work, and has nothing in common with 
the thesis except a few facts here and there. B. A. S. 
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imes became included in the Calukya dominion! 
^Naga origin of the Alupas which is thus suggested 
here is proved by two facts—the figure of a hooded 
serpent which is found in an effaced Alupa stone ins¬ 
cription in the Gollara Ganapati temple at Mangalore/ 
and the ultra-Saivite tendencies of w^hich the Alupas 
have given abundant proof in their inscriptions. We 
may incidentally remark here that there are good 
grounds for justifying the appellation of Aiorum 
Regio (Ahi-de^a) given to Tujuva and Haiva by 
Ptolemy.^ 


The Dravidian derivation of the name Alupa rests 
on the alleged similarity between the Alupa rulers and 
others who bore a similar name. Mr. Venkoba Rao 
says, no doubt following Hultzsch, in the same con¬ 
nection that the Cahgalvas were similarly chiefs of 
Cahganad and Kohgalnad in the Kannada country 
\vho flourished^as feudatories in mediaeval times ; and 


1. Ibid, PP- 14-5; Dalai, A History of Indiafrom the Earliest 
Times,!,, p. 206 (Bombay, 1924); Monier-Williains, Sanskrit-Eng- 
Diet,, p. 130. 

2. Cf. Aygal, Dak, Frdclna Itihdsa, p. 66. A passage in the 
Padma Purdna may be said to refer to the Alupas. It runs thus 

Kokutfakdh tathd Colah Kohand-Manivdlavdh \ 

Samangdh Kanakdh-ca-eva Kukurdhgdra Mdri^dk II 
Padma Purdna, Vol. I, Ch. VI, v. 55. p. 9 (Poona, 1893). The name 
Maniavdlavdh may be interpreted to mean Mani-dlavaji, i,e„ Phaiii- 
alavah, the Aluvasof the Naga race. This is in some measure supported 
by the variants of that name given in the same Purdna-Mani-Vdlakaih 
and Mani-Vdlukdh, and by the fact that these people are placed 
immediately after the Kokanah, i,e., the Kohkanas. B* A. S. 

3. Wilson, Mack. Coll, p. 35 (1832). Infra, Ch. V, Sec. 1- 
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e Tamil word nad-alvan “has also the analoi 
si^ification of a petty chieftain ruling over a restrict¬ 
ed tract of territory (nada), as in Nanji-nad-alvan, etc.”^ 
This statement invalidates the evidence of' inscriptions 
relating to the Alupas as given in Mr. Venkoba Rao‘s 
own (Collections and in those of his predecessors. The 
fact that, for instance, there were petty chieftains, like 
the Cahgalvas, the Kohgalvas, the Dattalvas, the Salle- 
valvas, and the Nadalvas over the Ghats is no argument 
to prove the Dravidian derivation of the word Alupa. 
Neither is the statement that because the Alupas were 
feudatories of the Western Calukyas and of some other 
prominent Karnataka rulers, we should trace their ori¬ 
gin to the word signifying dependence— alu. 

A few facts connected with the origin and history 
ofCahgajvas, the Kohgalvas, etc., would suffice to 
demolish this part of the fallacious theory. Rice point¬ 
ed out the similarity in the name Alupa, as occurring in 
the records found in the Koppa and the Sohrab talukas, 
to the name Cahga}vas, and ventured to say that the 
Cahgalvas of the west of Mysore and east of Coorg may 
have been a branch of the Alupas of Udayavara. But 
he qualified his statement by saying that this was only 
a conjecture.^ The Cahgalvas claimed descent from a 


1. Ep. Report of the Southern Circle for 1926, p. 106. It was 
Hultzsch who converted suppositions into facts, thus :— '‘Mr. Rice’s 
volume contains many records of certain later families which seem to 
be connected with the ancient Alupas. These are the Cahgalvas, 
Kohgalvas, Nadalvas, Santaras, and the rulers of Kala^a and Karkala.” 
E. /., IX. p. 16. Rice never wrote such statemems at-fill I B. A. S. 

2 . Rice, E, C.* IV, Intr., p. 16; ihidt VI, pp. 11-12. 
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^angalva who is supposed to have been a contem¬ 
porary of Bijjalendra. The origin of the Alupas of 
Udayavara is unknown, but it certaintly cannot be 
traced to Cahgalva. The territory of the Cahgalvas 
was Cahganad (mod. Hunsur taluka in the Mysore 
State). The kingdom of the Alupas was a Six Thou¬ 
sand province. The hiruda of the Cahgalvas was 
Mahamandlesvara. But the Alupas assumed elaborate 
and high sounding birudasy and, in some instances, 
imperial titles as well. The family god of the Cahgal¬ 
vas was the god Annadani Mallikarjuna on the Bettada- 
pura hill in the Hunsur taluka ; while the family deity 
of the Alupas was Siva:(Bhairava) of the Sambhukallu 
temple in Udayavara in the Udipi taluka. The only 
point of resemblance between the Cahgalvas and the 
Alupas is that like the latter the Cahgalvas sometimes 
evinced a great desire to promote the cause of Jainism. 
This explains the inclusion of a word—ahuradani 
(meaning aharebhya-bhaisajya-sastradana) in a record 
dated A.D. 1091 of the chieftain Cahgalvadevaru alias 
Mariya Perggade Pilduvayya.^ But this similarity is 
of no avail in establishing the alleged identity between 
the Cahgalvas and the Alupas.* 


1. My, ArchL Report jor 1925* For a detailed account of the 

Cahgalvas, read Rice, TX* Intr. pp. 19-20’, My, Coorg, 

PP. 141-144. 

2. On the history of the Kohgalvas. read, My. & Coorg,- 
pp. 144-5. The AjVadi Six Hundred over which Alva, who ruled in 
^iTca A.D. 750, and who fell when Colika Muttarasa rose, as mentioned 
hi E, C,y XII, Mi. 96. p. 113, need not be confounded with the Alva- 
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(s regards the comparison made by the Ma3fas 
Government Epigraphist between the Alupas and the 
Tamil rulers of Madura, we shall see in a later con¬ 
nection that it is equally fallacious. For the present 
we may observe that the fact of the occasional subser¬ 
vience of the Alupas to some of the most notable 
monarchs of the Karnataka, cannot be seriously adduc¬ 
ed in support of the alleged Dravidian origin of the 
word Alupa. There are instances of famous royal 
families, as, for instance, the Hoysalas, who at first ac¬ 


knowledged the supremacy of more powerful rulers 
but who rose to great prominence afterwards^ The 
Alupas, although by no means endowed with the vigour 
and magnificence of the Hoysalas, were nevertheless a 
royal family of considerable importance in the annals 
of both Tuluva and the Karnataka. 


The original home of these ancient rulers may now 
be located. Mr. Venkoba Rao writes thus:—“They 
originally held possession of Edevolal to the north-east 
of Banavasi; and appear to have subsequently extend¬ 
ed their dominions into the adjoining territory known 
as Ajvakheda in the northern portion of the present 


khe<Ja of the Alupas of UdyaVara. The Alva<Ji chieftains were of local 
origin and subordinate to the Gahga Pallavas. E. C., ibid, Intr. p, 7, 
An equally futile attempt has been made by some to trace the word 
Alupa to the Kannaija word Aluve, meaning an outlet into the sea, 
suggesting thereby that since the earliest capital of the Alupas, Udaya- 

vara, was near the sea, they took their name from the word alttve. 
M.Govind^T^h KarmtaSahity a Pari^ad, XIII, p. 102, seq. This 
fanciful derivation does not rest on any cogent grounds. B. A S' 

1. My. & Coorg.f p. 96. . ’ ; 
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Kanara district. Their headquarters which 
re at one time Pombuccha ( Humca in the present 
Mysore State ), appear to have been later on shifted 
to Barakuru, the Barahkanyapura of the inscriptions..... 
when the later Santara chiefs had encroached upon the 
territory round about Humca 


One fails to see how the above statements came to 
be written. Evidently some of them are to be traced 
to the following conjectures of Hultzsch, who, while 
editing the Udayavara inscriptions of the Alupa rulers 
in the Epi^raphia Indica, wrote thus ; “That Citravahana, 
whom the second Kigga inscription mentions as re¬ 
siding at Humcha, may or may not be identical with 
this Citravahana II, but must be distinct from Citra¬ 
vahana I, whose capital was probably Banavasi. If 
this identification is correct, Pombucchu, the modern 
Humcha, world have been the headquarters of the 
Aluvakheda Six Thousand. This Humcha seems to 
have been the,capital of the Alupa kings 

The original home of the Alupas was not certainly 
Edevolal; they did not extend their territory from 
Edevoial to the coast; and Barakuru was never their 
first capital in Tuhtva. These are the statements 
which we shall now prove .with the aid of the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Alupa rulers found both in Tuluva and 

over the Ghats. Of the seventy-eight stone epigraphs 
and copper-plate grants hitherto discovered in con- 


t. Ep. Rept. of the S. Circle for 1926, p. 106. 
2- E. IX, pp, 16-17. 
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with the Alupa rulers, only seven (three of them 
jeing copper-plates) hail from the regions over the 
Ghats. The remaining seventy-one have been found 
exclusively within the boundaries of ancient Tuluva, 
Udayavara itself claiming fourteen epigraphs. As 
regards the seven records found in the Mysore State, 
six deal with the early Alupas, and one with a later 
ruler of the same dynasty. And of the six former, 
one merely mentions an Alupa king in connection with 
a Kadamba ruler; another speaks of an Alupa king 
ruling over the Kadarhbamandala, and yet another 
one speaks of his son as ruling over Pombuccha ; 
while of the remaining three, two deal with the 


grants issued by the Western Calukya monarch 
Vinayaditya, and one with the action which the 
Rastrakute king Prabhutavarsa Govinda took^o quell 
a revolt on the part of the ruler of Alvakheda Six 
Thousand. There is nothing in the above six records 
to suggest in the least that Edevolal was the original 
home of the Alupas,.^ The seventh record may be dis¬ 
missed as pertaining to an Alupa ruler of the first half 
of the fourteenth century A.n. 


Another consideration may be adduced in support 
of the contention that neither Edevolal nor Banavasi 
was the early capital of the Alupas. We may, recall 
here the victories of king Kirtivarma I as given in the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription of king Mangale^a. Here 
Aluka and Vaijayanti are mentioned separately. If 
the Alupas had Vaijayanti or Banavasi as their early 
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all it would not have been mentioned apart from 
luka. Moreover, we cannot conceive of the Alupas 
being masters of Banavasi in the second or third 
century a.d., when the early Kadambas w'ere already 
in possession of that city and its neighbourhood.* As 
to how the Alupas came to be ruling over the Kadam- 
bamandala and Pombuccha, it is a point we shall try 
to elucidate in a subsequent connection. 

Finally, we may note that had the Alupas been in 
possession of Banavasi prior to their having been lords 
of Udayovara they „„„ld .ever have called .hemselv.a 
Cambakalla (S ambhukallu) Bhattarakas, especially in an 
inscription which both historically and palaeographi- 
cally, belongs to the same age to which the records 
referring to their alleged Banavasi origin have been 
assigned by Hultzsch. The absence of the reference 
to the god Madhukeivara of Banavasi—the family god 
of the Kadambas—in any of the records of the Alupas 
hitherto discovered proves their non-Banavasi origin 
That in one or two inscriptions mention is made of the 
confirmation of tolls granted to the Pa^upata Lord of 
Patti (i.e., Humccha) and to Udayavara is no argument to 
affirm that the Alupas came originally from Pombuccha. 
Indeed, it appears to us, as we shall presently make it 
clear, that the fact of one of the soldiers, who fought 
and fell on behalf of a Udayavara king, having been 
distinctly mentioned as an adherent of the Pa^upata 


’• My. & Coorg., pp. 21-2. 
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of Patti, has been interpreted to mean that the 
Alupa ruler himself was a devotee of the Pa^upata Lord 
of Humccha ! Such a confusion is not warranted by 
any of the epigraphs under review. 


3. THE EARLY ALUPAS 

We may now attempt to locate the various Alupa 
rulers mostly on the basis of their own records, and in 
one or two instances, on those of their contemporaries 
over the Ghats. While the above remarks indisputably 
establish the antiquity of the Alupas, it must be con¬ 
fessed that no direct evidence from epigraphs is forth¬ 
coming to prove their existence prior to the times of 
the Kadariiba ruler of Bhatari-i^u/a. The antiquity ot the 
Alupas which is thus vouchsafed for by the Halmidi 
stone inseription is further borne out by the reference 
to the Alupas in the epigraphs of the remarkable early 
Western Calukya monarch Kirtivarma whose con¬ 
quests; we may be permitted to repeat, included Aluka 
Vaijayantih The reference here is only to the dynasty 
and kingdom and not to the name of the Alupa ruler. 
We asume that the relations between the Western 
Calukyas and the Alupas remained the same under 
Kirtivarma’s brother and successor Mangalesa Rana- 
vikrama (a.d. 597 608). The fact of the Alupas and 
the Gangas having drunk ‘‘ the nector of close 
attendance ’’ on the great Pulikesm II Satya^raya'(A.D. 
609-642), as is narrated in an inscription dated A.D. 


1. XIX.pp.14, 19,op.cit. 
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/ only confirms our surmise concerning the sub¬ 
mission of the Alupas to the early Western Calukyas. 
What precisely were the relations between them and 
the Alupas when Pulikesin’s third son and successor 
Vikramaditya I reigned (a.d. 655-680),^ we do not know* 
Not till we come to Vikramaditya Fs son and 
successor Vinayaditya Satya^raya (a.d. 680-696) do we 
meet with the first prominent historical figure in 
Alupa history from \vhom we argue backward thus, in 
order to locate his predecessors from Kirtivarma I’s 
time till that of Vinayaditya Satyasraya. 

This Alupa contemporary of Vinayaditya Satya¬ 
sraya, on whose epigraphs we construct the history of 
some of the early Alupa rulers, was Citiavahana whom 
we style the first of that name. Four inscriptions con. 
cerning him have been discovered. Of these two were 
issued under the command of his suzerain, the third 
deals exclusively with him, and the fourth belongs to 
his predecessor and father. These four inscriptions 
are the following the copper-plate grant from the 
Sohrab taluka dated June 22nd a.d. 692; the second is 
another copper-plate found at Harihara in the Davana- 
gere taluka dated a.d. 694; the third is a stone inscrip¬ 
tion, found at Kigga (Kiggahobji) in the Srihgesvara 
temple, Koppa taluka, assigned to circa a.d. 675 ; and 
the fourth on the back of the same stone in the same 

t* V. p. 67 seq ; VIII. p. 237; Archl. Survey of Western 

India. III. p. 129; E. I. VI. p. 10. 

2. My. & Coorg., p. 63. 
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but dealing with Citravahana’s father about 
T^om we shall presently deal. 

The copper-plate grant dated June 22nd a.d. 692 


relates the following-that Vinayaditya Satya^raya 
commanded all the people thus—that when six hundred 
and fourteen Saka years had passed, and the eleventh 


year of the monarch was current, his victorious camp 
being located at the village of Citrasedu in the Tora- 
mara oisaya (details of the date being given), at the 
request of the Alupa ruler Gunasagara’s son the 
illustrious Maharaja Citravaha—, to Divakarasarma, 
son of gahkara^arma and grandson of Nagasarma, of 
the Devarata Kau^ika-^o/ro, proficient in the Rg Veda, 
was given the village named Salivoge in the Edevolal 
vi^aya, to the north-east (quarter) of Vaijayahti, with 
the pouring of water and presentation of coin, not to 
be entered (into) by soldiers and free from all moles- 
tation, ^etc. The concluding lines of the same 
record may be noted :—by the great minister for peace 
and war (maha-sandhi-vi^hrahika) Rainapunya Vallabha 
was the s'asana written^ 


For our immediate purpose we may observe the 
following :—that in the above record of the Western 
Calukya monarch the Alupa ruler is called the illus- 
trious (Sr?) Maharaja Citravaha, that his father’s name 
was Gunasagara, and that the place where Vinayaditya 
Satya^raya encamped and where Citravaha presented 


1. E. a. vnr. Sb. 571. p. 92; /. xrx. p. 152. 
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a petition was Citrasedu in the Gooty 




The same Western Calukya ruler complied with 
another request of the same Alupa king three years later 
at a place mentioned in the following copper plate 
grant hailing from Harihara in the Davanagere taluka, 
and dated a, d. 694. This record affirms that Vinaya-^ 
ditya Satya^raya, by whom the Pallavas, Kalabhras, 
Keralas, and others were brought into service equally 
with the Aluvas, Gangas and others of old standing 
( Aluva-Gafigddyaih maulaih samam hhrtyatam nltah ) com¬ 
manded all people thus : That six hundred and sixteen 
Saka years had passed and the fourteenth year of the 
king’s increasing victorious reign was being current, 
his victorious camp being situated at a village of 
Karanjapatra, in the neighbourhood of Haresapura 
( which may have been Harihara itself), at the full 
moon in Kartika, on the application of Srimat Aluva 
Raja, to SrT^arma Somayaji’s grandson, and Mara- 
karma’s son Isana^arma, well versed in the Vedas and 
Vedangas, was given in village of Kiru-Kagamasi in the 
Edevolal visaya of the Vanavasi district together with 
the prepared and unprepared tract to the w^est of Per- 
Kagamasi ( with details ).* 

Since only two years elapsed after the granting of 
the Salivoge village by the same monarch, and since the 
Harihara grant also refers to an endowment to a 

1. Ep. Reptjor 1921, P- 87. 

2- E, C. XL Dg. 66, pp. 62-3, 144. . J 
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jrned Brahman, we deduce that the Aluva Raja 
mentioned in the latter grant was no other than Citi’a- 
vahana himself. As regards the hiruda Maharaja not 
being found in it, we may observe that it was compen¬ 
sated tor by an epithet of equal, or perhaps greater, 
signification-maiz/^ft. The donee was of course an 
altogher different person to the one mentioned in the 
Sohrab grant. Two more considerations may be made 
from the two records the Maharaja Citravaha, or 
Ajuva Raja, was a patron of learning. He seems to 
have been particularly in the good grace of his suzerain. 
Both the villages granted by Vinayaditya Satyasraya- 
Salivoge and Kijru-Kagamasi—were included in the 
Edevolal visaya of the Banavasi district. 

The third inscription found in Kigga in the Koppa 
taluka relates that when Citravahana was ruling Pom-, 
buccha, and Nagenna was the officer of Killa, the paddy 
produce, cow’s milk, bullock of the god Kilganesvara, 
excepting the attendants of the gods, no one else ( was 
permitted ) to enjoy. Those who enjoyed this, and he' 
’viffio caused it to be enjoyed would remove the burden 
from the devedittiyar and the saer, and take the produce, 
were to be held as consecrated to the thirty-three (z. e. 
gods ).* The incription gives further interesting de¬ 
tails which will be utilized in a later connection. 

The identification of the Citravahana mentioned in 
the above stone inscription with the illustrious Maha¬ 
raja Citravaha of the Sohrab plate and the Aluva Raja 

1. C. VI, Kp. 37, p. 82. 
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Harihara plate, and the date to '’A^hich this Kigga 
stone inscription can be assigned, can be determined 
by. comparing the last epigraph with wdiat is narrated 
on its back. The inscription on the reverse of the Kigga 
stone narrates that when Alu-arasa, with the second 
name of Gunasagara, w^as rulingthe Kadambamandala,- 
Alu-arasa, the MahaDevi, and Citravahana,—on Kuhda-» 
varmarasa coming to his end, granted to the Kilgana 
god everything free of all impos s {soasti sfimatn Alu-^ 
arasar Gunasagaradvitlypa-namadheyan Kadamba^mandalamam 
aluttam Alu~arasarum Maha-deviyaram Citravahanarum 
Kandavarm-arasam mudime-geye.Y 

In the above record we have the following impor¬ 
tant details : Alu-arasar, with his second name Guna* 
sagara, mentioned wdth his queen who is merely called 
Maha Devi and with his son Citravahana ; the death of 
Kuhdavarmarasa ; and the granting of certain imposts 
to the Kilgana god. The first statement concerning 
Citravahana’s father being called (Aju-arasar wdth the 
second of) Gunasagara strikingly corroborates the state¬ 
ment in the two grants of Vinayaditya Satyasraya cited 
above. As regards the Kilgana god to whom Alu-arasar 
Gunasagara made some endowment, it w^as the same 
god mentioned above on the obverse of the stone under 
^be name Kilaganesvara. All these four records, there¬ 
fore, refer to one and the same Citravahana and to his 
father Aju-arasar Gunasagara. 

C. F/., Kp. 38, pp. 82-3. 
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Jq have next to identif y one of the figures—Kunda- 
varmarasa—mentioned m the above record from Kigga, 
and the date to which the epigraphs on the obverse 
and reverse of the stone are to be assigned. As regards 
Kundavarmarasa, Rice wrote thus:—“We can hardly be 
wrong in assuming that Kundavarmarasa (vide Kp.: 38) 
was a Kadarhba; and it would seem as if he were a 
representative of the family, who had retired to a life 
of seclusion irt the retreat of a temple at Kigga, where 
this inscription was found.This is an entirely gratui¬ 
tous assertion not in keeping with the sense of the 
inscription under review. Instead of assuming that 
Kundavarma was a Kadarhba ruler, we believe that he 
was Alu-arasar Gunasagara’s father, and, therefore, 
Citravahana’s grandfather. It was on the death of his 
father that Alu-arasar Gunasagara together with his 
queen and son repaired to the god Kilgana and gave to 
the temple certain endowments. We cannot imagine 
an Alupa, or a non-Kadamba, king giving imposts to a 
temple on the death of a person who, as Rice imagines, 
belonged to the Kadarhba stock. The name Kundavarma 
is not unknown to Alupa genealogy : it was borne later 
on by an Alupa ruler. 

Now to fix the two Kigga inscriptions chronologi¬ 
cally, we argue thus :—Rice has assigned both the 
inscriptions to circa a.d. 675, on grounds which cannot 
be understood.* Supposing we accept the date given 

1. jE*. C. VI. Intr. p. 5. 

2. Rice’s uncertainty is apparent when he assigns the same 
Kp. 37 to A.D. 6V0 I Ibid. p. 10. 
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Kigga inscription 37 (f. e., the one on the obv< 
the stone) as correct, we cannot conceive of Citra- 
vahana ruling over Pombuccha and of his father Alu- 
arasar Gunasagara ruling over the Kadaihbamandala in 
one and the same year. We have, therefore, to assume 
the contrary to be the truth, ufs., that Citravahana 
succeeded to the mastery of the Kadambamandala over 
which Alu-arasar Gunasagara had ruled for some time. 
We know that the earliest date for Citravahana I is 
A.D. 692. It is not improbable that he may have ruled 
over Pombuccha a few years earlier, vi%.^ in A.D. 675. 
This would mean that his reign lasted from a.d. 675 
till A.D. 694 or thereabouts. If we assign tw^enty-five 
years to Aju-arasar Gunasagara, we come to a.d. 650 
when he may have been in the presence of the god 
Kilgana along with his queen Maha Devi and Citra¬ 
vahana. This would mean that the reverse of the Kigga 
stone inscription (Kp. 38) has to be assigned to a.d.650. 

If this is accepted, then, Alu-arasar Gunasagara’s 
father Kuiidavarmarasa may be assigned to the year 

a.d. 625. The identity of the three successive kings 


follows :— 


A..U694 

Sohrab Plates 
dated A.D. 692 

Kigea 37 

dated a.d. 
_ 675_ 

Kigga 38 

dated circa 
650 




Kunda- 

varmarasa 

- — -_ 

Gunasagara 

1 

1 

Aju-arasar 

Gunasagara 

Aluva 

Raja 

jSrimat Maha- 

Iraja Citravaha 

Citravahana 

Citravaha 
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^here is one point in regard to the above rulers 
which still remains to be solved. And that is, how 
they, especially Alu-arasar Gunasagara and his son 
Citravahana, come to be in possession of the Kadarhba- 
mandala. Rice remarked thus as regards this question:- 
“ Why the king Alu-arasar Gunasagara was in the 
possession of the Kadambamandala we do not know. No 
overlord is mentioned.”^ Then again he wrote, while 
dealing with Citravahana, thus:—“Why Citravahana 
was ruling from Pombuccha. which was the Santara 
capital, does not appear.”^ 

But the acquisition of the Kadambamandala and 
with it of Pombuccha was not accidental. A few facts 
concerning the history of the Western Calukyas will 
make this clear. The Aihole-Meguti inscription of 
Pulike^in II dated Saka 556 ( a.d. 634-5 ) informs us 
that Kirtivarma I subjugated the Kadambas; and that 
the conquests of Pulike^in II himself also included that 
of the ' Kadambamandala. The former statement 
relating to Kirtivarma I is corroborated by the undated 
Old-Kannada inscription found at Adur ( the ancient 


1. & 2. E. C, VI, Intr. pp. 5, 10. Hultzsch’s conjectures regard, 
ing the two Citravahanas are to be discarded. He makes an equally 
untenable statement, viz,, that Citravahana, whom he calls the I of that 
name, granted the two villages in the EdeVolal visoya, E, I, IX, p. 16. 
Mr. Moraes conjectures thus “ It is possible that Pulike^in II after 
reducing the Kadambas to subjection, wished to render them in¬ 
capable of further mischief by completely destroying their power.'* 
To realize this he divided their territories- among the Alupas, who 
received the Kadambaman(jala, and the Sendrakas, who secured th^ 
Nag^rakhap^a division. Kadamba-kula, p. 76. But those are merely 
suppositions. B» A. S. 
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) in the Dharwar district, in the 
the Kadamba territory, and by the Vokkaleri plates 
dated a.d. 757,* both of the king Pulikesin. The un¬ 
precedented success of the Western Calukya arms 
under Pulikeiin II brought in an interesting feature in 
the history of the dealings of the Karnataka rulers with 
their neighbours in the south and in the east. About 
this time there was the coalition among the non-Karna¬ 
taka rulers following the conquests of the Pallavas of 
Kanci, the Cojas, the Keralas, and the Pandyas by that 
illustrious Western Calukya monarch. The Pallavas 
aided by the Coja, Keraja, and Pandya kings drove the 
Western Calukyas to a region below the Ghats, and even 
succeeded in destroying their capital Vatapi or Badami. 

The temporary humiliation which the Western 
Calukya family suffered at the hands of the con¬ 
federacy of the Tamil, Pandya and Kerala rulers was 
retrieved by Pulikesin’s third son Vikramaditya I 
Ranarasika. This ruler seized Kanci, conquered all 
the allies of the Pallavas, and acquired for himself the 
regal splendour of his father. Among the confede¬ 
rates of the Pallavas were the Kalabhras. 

ff we provisionally accept the identification of the 
Kajabhras with the Kadarhbas,’ w'e have a clue to the 
Understanding of the problem concerning the possession 

1- Rice, My. ^ Coorg. p. 64; C,, X, Kl. 66, pp. 15-17; Fleet, 

Vi’n. Kan. Dist. pp. 20-1, 23-4. 

_ 2. Rice, i6id, p. 65, n. for 1929, p. 138. On the rela- 

twn& between the Western Calukyas and the Pallavas, read Fleet, 
tbtd, pp. 26-28. 
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Kadambamandala by Alu-arasar Gunasagara and 
by his son Citravahana I. Obviously after the repeated 
conquest of the Kadarhbas by Kirtivarma I and again 
by Pulikesin II, they had joined hands with the Pal- 
lavas, the Colas, the Keralas, and the Pandyas. The 
only road along which the Keralas, who were the 
western allies of the Pallavas, could advance against 
the Western Calukyas was either through Alvakheda or 
the Ghat region across the Kongu country. If Pombu- 
ccha—which later on became the capital of the Santa- 
lige Thousand—and the Kadarhbamandala were 
entrusted to the charge of the Alupas, who were the 
hereditary allies of the Western Calukyas, the latter 
could not only safeguard their territory against an 
attack by the Keralas but direct safely their attention 
against the Pallavas along the eastern frontier. 

This not only explains why in the reign of Vikra- 
maditya I Ranarasika ( a.d. 655-680) we find Aluarasar 
Gunasagara over the Kadambamandala but justifies the 
date we have given for him, viz*, A.D. 650. Further, it 
also explains the marked favour which Vinayaditya, 
who again arrested “the extremely exalted power of 
the Pallavas, the lords of Kanci ’’ and brought them 
under his subjection along wdth their old allies the 
Cojas and Pandyas, showed to Citravahana I on two 
occasions, as mentioned above.* 

1. The Kigga inscription Kg. 37 mentions a Senavarasa along 
with the dharma^karanika under the Alupa ruler Citravahana. We 
cannot identify the Senavarasa mentioned in this record. But the 
following considerations, if corroborated by other sources, would kiot 
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WO new stone records have now to be examined 


§L 


m order to determine the predecessors of Kunda- 
varmarasa, the grandfather of Citravahana I. Of these 
the first was found in front of the Sariibhukallu Bhai- 
rava temple at Udayavara. The ruler is called merely 
bri Maramma Alvarasar. Two towns are mentioned 
in this record Kolalanagara and Odevura. The 
former is to be identified with what is now called 
Kojalagiri on the other side of Suvarna river in the 
TJppuru erSma ; and the latter is the earliest variant of 

only prove the identification of Senavarasa but confirm our deduction 
conccm.ng the^ntcm^raneity of A!u-a,asar Ounasagara with Vikra. 
rnaditya I .s a Senavarasa ruling over Banavase 12.000 

under the Westeri^alukya Vikramaditya Satyasraya. ( E C. VIU, 
..b. 381, p. 6/). The inscription which gives us this detail has been, 
for reasons not intelligible, assigned by Rice to a.d. 1010. There 
are two rulers who were called Vikramaditya Satya^raya ; Pulike^in 
II*s third son, with whom we have been hitherto dealing, was called 
Vikramaditya Satyasraya. His own and his father^s conquests 
justified his title. His great grandson was also called Vikramaditya 
II Satyasraya. Two inscriptions of this ruler found at Patta<Jakal 
inform us that he three times conquered the Pallavas of Ka^ci 
< Fleet, £>(., p. 29). Among the later Western Calukyas 

is also a Vikramaditya—the most brilliant of the later rulers Since 
this ruler did not assume the second name of Satyasraya we 
reject the date circa a.d. 1010 given to Sb. 381 by Rice. Therefore”the 
Vikramaditya Satyasraya mentioned in that record must refer either 
y **= fi«t or the second of that name. We believe Aat it refers to 
■kramaditya I Satyasraya since it explains the association of the 
aj "'tb him and the appearance o£ the Alupa ruler Alu- 

• asarmthe Kadaitibamapaala. It was because the Kadariibas had 
Sena PaB^vas that Vikramadaitya I SatyMraya removed 

Wh Kadambamap(Jala and gave it to his Alupa ally. 

Senavarasa is to be identified with king Senavara 
hv R- assigned to circa a.d. 700 

^ '278, p. 145), we cannot make out. The 

Still survives among the of Tuluva. B. A. S. 
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Goravaru 
than the 


j^avara, the capital of the Alupas. The 
spoken of in this record are no other 
Sthanikas.^ 

The following considerations prompt us to assert 
that the ruler mentioned in the above Sarhbhukallu 
inscription is one of the earliest kings ofUdayavara. 
'He is styled merely Sri Maramma Alvarasar. Like 
most of the early rulers of Karnataka royal houses, for 
example, those of the Hoysala, Santara, and Vijaya- 
nagara families, this Alupa king has no birudas prefixed 
to his name. He cannot be compared with the Alupa 
kings who bore a similar name, viz,, Maramma Aluva- 
rasar, since they bore elaborate birudasy while he had 
none. The record in question ends plainly without the 
name of the scribe. And the archaic language of the 
inscription, as is proved not only by its tenor but 
especially by the manner in which Udayavara is 
written, clearly indicates that the ruler Sri Maramma 


Alvarasar preceded Kundavarmarasa. 

1. The iniycription nads thus i-^Svasti ^ri Maramma Alvarasar 
Kolala-nah rchke Karasi-Ndygcn-ald Kdyisi (do) Odevura nakrra schttta 
s akala—iri dlgol Goravcru, 99 of 1901; S. I. VMj No. 2S3, p. 144. 

The suflix girt given to Kojalnagara by the people now is unintelli- 
,gible. It is a small hilit'ck and it contains the ruins of a temple 
which was destroyed by the Roman Catholics in 1926 or thereabouts. 

The images of K.Kna were thrown into the buvarna river by the ) 

miscreants, but were recovered by Mr. I'immappa Hegde, a wealthy ) 

Bunt land-owner wto bought the adjoining property. The people [ 

assert that the Roman Catholic priest of the Church at Kolalagiri is in 
possession of one of the two image^ wrecked by the Koman Catholics. 1 

<He however denied this when I questioned him on Dec. 12th 1932. i 

Nothing i& more regrettable than that under the aegis of the British I 

such acts of vandalbimj if true, should have been committed ! B. A. S. 



OfWDIA , 



The ancient S'ambhukallu temple at Udayavara 
with the Nandi in front 
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le tendency to prefix elaborate titles is seenln 
inscription also found in the same Saihbhukallu 
temple at Udayavara. This record is likewise in Old 
Kannada. The ruler mentioned in it is also called 
Srimat Aluvarasar. But he cannot be identified with 
Maramma Ajvarasar spoken of above for the follow¬ 
ing reasons:—Unlike the latter, he has many birudas. 
He is styled Danda Vibhuta’Vistlrna Pitamaha-avalokana 
Samvavdhitd Kulabhimana Sakala S’rimai AluVafasafurn. 
I he second biruda, we may incidentally observe, 
pimrnaha^avalokana (One who was looked upon with affec¬ 
tion by his Grandfather), suggests that the Alupa genea¬ 
logy may be carried one generation beyond Sri 
Maramma Ajvarasar. Our surmise is strengthened by 
the Halmidl stone inscription which actually mentions 
an Alupa king. But beyond this nothing can be said 
for the present. 

There are two other considerations which compel 
us to place this Srimat Aluvarasar after Maramma 
Ajvarasar. The record gives the name (of the capital) 
Udipura, speaks of the seventy (citizens), the 

god Sambhukallu, and ends more elaborately than the 
inscription of Maramma Ajvarasar thus:—mi (?) dAar- 
^nmam {a) n alivdn Baramsiyan aliddn^vasuvan-parvarum- 
kondpn tammabbeyolbam (Idam ?) pafica^maha patakamam- 
fi^ydonddu candradityakal-allin nilpudam. Moreover, the 
name of the scribe-Sri Kajadityan-who wrote this epi¬ 
graph {dare^olanman‘hafeddn)y^ suggests that this ruler 

^6 of 1901; S, I. VII. No. 279, p. H3. 

K. 6 
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after Maramma Ajvarasar but before the Al 
ruler to be mentioned soon, since bis inscription does 
not contain at the end the reference to Sivahajli, and 
especially to the acquisition of the fruit of horse-sacri¬ 
fice so characteristic of the inscriptions of the rulers 
who came after Citravahana I. We have placed Ktinda- 
varmarasa I in circa A. D. 625. Judging by the same 
standard as that adopted for him and his son, Alu-arasar 
Gunasagara, and his grandson Citravahana I, we arrive 
at the following dates for the predecessors of Kunda- 
varmarasa. This, as we shall see, fits in very well 
with the genealogy of the Alupa rulers:— 

Maramma Ajvarasar a.d. 575. 

Sakala Srimat Ajuvarasar a.d. 600. 

The Alupa rulers hitherto mentioned and their Western 
Calukya overlords may, therefore, be thus arranged:— 


The Alupas 

Maramma Ajvarasar 
A.D. 575. 

Sakala Srimat Aluvarasar 
A.D.^600.' 

Kundavarmarasa 

A.D. 625. 


Alu-arasar Gunasagara (son) 
A.D. 650. 

I 

Citravahana I (son) 

A.D. 675-a.d. 700 


The Western Calukyas 

Kirtivarma I 
a.d. 566-a.d. 597. 

I 

■Mangale^a (brother) 
A.D. 597-a.d. 608. 

I . 

Pulike^in II 
(son of Kirtivarma II) 
A.D. 609-a.d. 642. 

Vikramaditya I (son) 
A.D. 655-a.d. 680. 

I 

Vinayrditya I (son 
A.D. 680-a.d. 696. 
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4. CIVIL WAR IN UDAYAVARA 



The reign of Citravahana I witnes'sed a civil war in 
Udayavara. Details concerning this interesting strife 

gathered from stone inscriptions found near the 
Sarhbhukallu temple and in a private garden in Udaya¬ 
vara, in the Mahalinge^vara temple at Kota, al^o in the 
Udipi taluka, at Kariyahgaja and in the Diirga Parame- 
^ari temple—the former near, the latter in, Polali 
Ammunije in the Mangalore taluka. None of these 
inscriptions is dated. They can be properly adjusted 
only by a comparative study. Palaeographically they 
belong to the same age. 

The situation seems to be the following We have 
seen that Citravahana I was away for a long time in the 
Kadambamandala. T he Alupa capital Udayavara 
during his absence seems to have been entrusted to the 
charge: of Ranasagara who may have been either the 
brother or a near relative of Citravahana I. That 
Ranasagara was actually reigning in Udayavara is prov¬ 
ed by epigraphs. We then see Citravahana I attacking 
Ranasagara who, for some reasons, seems to have proved 
hostile to him. Ranasagara is beaten and he retires 
only to storm Udayavara which falls into his hands. 
He is again attacked, this time by Svetavahana obvious¬ 
ly on behalf of Citravahana I, who may have died by 
this time. What happens to Ranasagara we do not know. 
Svetavahana in his turn is attacked by Prthvlsagara 
who is crowned at Udayavara. His son Vijayaditya 
continues the succession assuming the title of Adhiroja. 
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'^he above is the only reasonable deduction From 
tKe Alupa epigraphs which otherwise are unintelligible 
and conflicting. We resume the narrative with Citra- 
vahana I. It has been shown that his reign may have 
commenced in a.d. 675 when we find him ruling over 
Pombuccha. In a.d. 692 he was at Citrasedu with 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya, and in a.d. 694, at Karanja- 
patra along with the same Western Calukya monarch. 
If our surmise is correct, he seems to have been away 
from his capital, Udayavara, for quite a long time, at 
least certainly from a.d. 692 till a.d. 694. Our assump¬ 
tion that he was the lord of Udayavara is proved by a 
record found in front of the Sambhukallu temple at 
Udayavara which not only calls him the Lord of the 
Earth {dhareg-is'an) but denies royal titles to his rival 
Ranasagara. This record will be presently cited. 

That Ranasagara was not only ruling over 
Udayavara but over the other parts of Alvakheda as 
well is proved by two stone inscriptions, one of them 
found in the Sambhukallu temple at Udayavara and the 
other at Kariyangala near Polali Ammunije in the 
Mangalore taluka. The Sambhukallu temple stone 
inscription records that in the reign of the Cambakallu 
Bhattaraka {i.e.y Sambhukallu Bhattaraka) §rl Ranasa¬ 
gara Alupendra, certain regulations were made pertain¬ 
ing to the daily regulation of eighteen towns, and 
( that ? ) of Udayavara.^ If the assumption that Citra- 
vahana I was away in a.d. 675 is admitted, then, the 


1. 100 of 1901; S, /. /., F//,No. 284, p. 144. 
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Saihbhukallu record pertaining to the daily 
regulations in the reign of Ranasagara Ajupendra may 
^>e dated also in a.d. 675. Ranasagara must have been 
placed over Udayavara in that year by Citravahana I. 

An undated stone inscription also in Old Kannada 
lound in Kariyahgaja near Po|ali, confirms our surmise 
that Ranasagara was indeed ruling over Alvakheda. 
I his epigraph narrates that in a fight Nagamma of the 
Kayya-uumsfl, who was known as Sudraka, destroyed 
the enemy; and that Ranasagara made a gift in appre¬ 
ciation of his valourSince it was only rulers who 
gave gifts on such occasions, we have to identify the 
Ranasagara mentioned in this Kariyangaja record with 
the Ranasagara of the Sarhbhukallu inscription. 

If this is granted, the following record found in the 
Durga Parame4vari temple also at Polali Ammunije, is 
to be ascribed to the same ruler. This undated stone 


inscription records the death of Nanda Kaihba in a 
battle w'ith Ajvar.’ 

There was consequently trouble in the reign of 
Ranasagara. From the fact that the above records 
were found at Pojali Ammunije, tve have to surmise 
that it was there that he first had to meet with opposi¬ 
tion. On whose behalf Nanda Kaihba fought and died, 
cannot be made out. But judged by the following 
record from Udayavara commemorating the occupation 
of the city by Citravahana I, we may say that it was on 
this ruler’s behalf that Nanda Kamba fought. The un- 


*• 379 oj 1927-8. 


2. 370 of 1921-8. 
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Udayavara Sambhukallu stone inscription 
informs us that during the trouble of Ranasagara 
(Rana-sagarand s'am{,sam)katada\) , the Lord of the Earth 
( dhareg-is'an), viz., Citravahana I, occupied and enter¬ 
ed Udayapura (Udayaparam dhareg-is'an pade poguialli). 
On this occasion Vijapa Nayga’s son Kaltide (whose 
bravery is extolled) fought and died on the side of 
Citravahana.* 

The absence of any birada to Ranasagara in this 
record from the Sambhukallu temple may be compared 
to the plain name Alvar ^iven obviously to the same 
ruler in the Durga Parame^varl inscription w'hich men¬ 
tions Nanda Kamba’s death. 

Citravahana I’s success was complete. He had 
justified his title of dhareg-is'an. But Ranasrgara was 
still powerful. This accounts for his re-entry into 
Udayavara, and his successful defence against Svet- 
vahana. That Ranasagara re-entered Udayavara is 
proved by an undated stone inscription found in the 
Mahalinge^vara temple at Kota in the Udipi taluka. 
This epigraph records the death of Ahgupesara Pole- 
gan, a servant of Judda (Yuddha ?) Malla, when Ranaki- 
sara entered Udayapura after fighting with dhareg-is'an* 
Evidently the dhareg-is'an of this Kbta inscription was 
none other than the dharege-is'an ( Citravahana I) of the 
Udayavara Sambhukallu stone inscription mentioned 
above, It follow's, therefore, that the name Ranakisara 




I. ()4of1001;E.I.lX-.p.l&. 


2. 505ofim-9. 
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a second name of, or an engraver’s error for, 

Ranasagara. 

An undated stone inscription found in Udayavara 
confirms our surmise that the Ranakisara mentioned 
above was no other than Ranasegara himself. This 
record states that when Ranasagara entered Udayapura, 
Nalimani Naga Diksara Ssgara attacking, Napade 
fought and died.^ 

Citravahana I’s success cannot be determined* 
But Ranasagara’s success was short-lived. This is 
inferred from the following two undated records which 
describe Svetavahana as attacking Udayapura and the 
defeat of Ranasagara. The first stone inscription was 
found in the Sambhukallu temple at Udayavara. It 
narrates that when Svetavahana entered Udayapura, 
Pandyavillaras’s son Devu (his praise) fought and died.’ 
Another stone inscription found near Ramacandra 
Bhatta’s house also in Udayavara, substantiates our 
assumption that Svetavahana fought against Ranasagara. 
This epigraph relates that when Svetavahana entered 
U dayapura, Ranasagara’s servant Vinja Praharabhusana’s 
son Kamakoda (his praise) fell nobly fighting for 
his lord.'^ 

k 108 A of 1901; s. I. /. vn., No. 293, p. 143. 

105 cf 1901 ; E. I-IX, p- I^angachari commits a blunder 
when he makes Svetavahana son of Pan^yavillarasa. A Top. List. II. 
P. 8/5, This error i? to be traced to the Madras Govt. Epigraphist's 
^^portfor 1901, where the same is given ! 

3. 108 of 1901; E. /, IX.t pp* 18-9. Again Rangachari wrongly 
^tates that Svetavahana died in the reign of Rai\as3gara ! A Top, 

II. p. 875. 
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e cannot make out what happened to Ranasagara. 
^^tavahana who opposed and probably killed him, may 
have been the son or a near relative of Citravahana 1. 
Whatever that may be, it is evident that Svetavahana 
himself had to defend Udayavara against a new enemy. 
This was Prthvlsagara who now stormed the Alupa 
capital. Three undated inscriptions which on palaeo- 
graphical grounds may be assigned to the age of Sveta- 
vahana. and found in the Sambhukallu temple, deal 
with the activities of Prthvlsagara. One informs us 
that w’hen Polokku Priyacelva, w'ho was the beloved 
servant of Prthvlsagara, the glorious A}upendra, was 
entering Udayapura, that Polokku Priyacelva fell 
fighting.' This record proves that Prthvlsagara Alu- 
pendra had to struggle before he could become lord 


of Udayavara. 

We corroborate our statement by another undated 
stone inscription also from the same place. U 
relates that when PrthvTsagara, who is not given the 
biruda the “ Glorious Ajupendra ”, had himself crowned 
{Prthvlsagar'an paHam-^attisi Udyapurman po^uta~palli) 
entering Udayapura, Nadavilmudi’s son Palpare died 
fighting.’ 

But Prthvlsagara w'on a complete victoy. We inter 
this from a third undated stone inscription found also 
in the same locality. The high sounding birudas which 
he assumed and the granting of tolls to two cities could 


1, 101 of 1901; E. I. 

2. 103 of 1901; E. I. IX., pp. 19-20. 
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ave been after his having been declared to be 
disputed master of Udayavara. The stone inscrip¬ 
tion under review records that during Boygavarma’s 
headmanship of the district, Prthvisagara, the Glorious 
^lupendra. Who sprang from the race of the Moon, the Orna¬ 
ment of his family, Udayaditya Uttama Par.dya, the Glorious 
Aluvarasar, confirmed the gift of one half (of) the tolls 
(suniam) to the two cities of Patti (i. e., Patti Pombii- 
cchapura or Humccha) and Udayapiira.' 


Wc can only surmise that Prthvisagara Ajupendra 
was the son of Ranasagara. This assuption rests no 
doubt on weak grounds. Nevertheless it may be observ¬ 
ed that in one stone inscription already cited, he is 
called Lord of the Earth. Further, in the same record he 
is called the Glorious Ahper.dra Ranasagara alone bore 
that second name. It was to wrest Udayavara from 
Svetavahana, who maintained the claims of Ranasagara’s 
rival Citravahana I, that Prthvisagara attacked 
Udayavara and captured it. 

The next ruler of Udayavara seems to have been 
Prthvlsagara’s son. We infer this from two undated 
stone inscriptions found also in the Saiiibhukallu 
temple. A third inscription found in the Kote^vara 
temple at Kote^vara in the Kundapuru taluka may also 
be ascribed to the same ruler. Of the two Udayavara 
stone records, one informs us that Vijayaditya Alu. 


1 . 102 of 1901; E.I. IX.,pp.lG-l. 

2 . 101 of 1901, op.- eit. 
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, Parames'vara, Adhirajaraja, Uttama Pandya, 
from the race of the Moon, the Glorious Maramma 
Aluvarasar, confirmed the tolls to the same cities of 
Porhbulca (f.c., Humccha) and Udayavara, at a later 
date/ 


1. 98 of 7901 ! E, !• IX p» 22. Read Hultzsch’s remarks why 
this inscription is dated later than the preceding one. E. /. JX. 
pp. 23-4. The Maramma Aluvarasar of these records (97 & 98 of 1901) 
was not the same Maramma Alvarasar whom we have placed in circa 
A.D. 5/5 as the contemporary of Kirtivarma I. The following reasons 
prove our assertion :— 

(a) The Sarhbhukallu stone record styled 99 of 1901 opens with 

svasti* The Sambhukallu inscription of Vijayaditya (97 98 

of 1901) opens thus—Om svasti Sri, 

(b) In 99 of 1901 the ruler is called merely Sri Maramma 
Ajvarasar. But in 97 & 98 cf 1901 he has elaborate birudas, 
and he is said to have been of the Lunar line. 

(c) In 99 of 1901 the name of the capital is given as Odevura 
- which may have been the original name of the capital. But in 

97 ^ 98 of 1901 the capital is called LMayapura. 

(d) In 99 of 1901 the town of Patti Pombuccha-which w'as not in 
the possession of the early Alupas,-—is not mentioned. But in 
97 ^ 98 of 1901 the tolls to this town are twice confirmed. 

(e) 99 of 1901 is more archaic and is simpler than the more 
florid and intelligible records 97 & 98 of 190U 

(f) 99 of 1901 mentions the Goravas (Sthanikas) evidently of 
Odevura. 97 & 98 of 1901 describe the eight-fold fruits of a 
horse-sacrifice and the sins of destroying Barapasi and Siva- 
halli. 

(g) Finally, no engraver is mentioned in 99 of 1901, But 98 cf 
1901 mentions Ranadhari as the scribe, while 97 of 1901 con¬ 
tains no name of the engraver. These considerations con¬ 
clusively prove that the two rulers Sri Maramma Alvarasar 
and Vijayaditya Alupendra Maramma Aluvarsar could never 
have belonged to one and the same age. Our assumption, 
therefore, that ^ri Maramma Ajvarsar of 99 of 1901 belonged 
to an earlier age is fully justified. B. A. S. 
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om the above records it will be seen that 1* 
ivisagara, Vijayaditya bore the names Alupendra and 
Uitama Pandya, and traced his descent from the Lunar 
race. Like Prthvisggara, Vijayaditya is called the 
Glorious (Maramma) Aluvarasar. These considerations 
together with the fact that Vijayaditya called himself 
Parames'vara and Adhirajaraja^ lead us to the inevitable 
conclusion that he was the heir to a powerful princr 
pality from his father Prthvisagara Alupendra. This 
explains why he twice confirmed the tolls to the cities 
of Patti Pombuccha and Udayavara to which his father 
had granted tolls during the headmanship of Boyga- 
varma. 


The third inscription which belongs to the same 
monarch is that which was discovered in the Kote^vara 
temple at K5te^vara in the Kundapuru taluka. This is 
an undated and damaged stone record which merely 
registers a gift (of land ?) for the worship and offerings 
of the god Subra(ma)ni (Subrahmanya). The king is 
named Vijaya Deva A(lpanr)pendra Deva.^ 

Till now w^e have tried to fix the Alupas on the 
strength of their epigraphs. We may now assign 
dates to them according to the standard we have adopt¬ 
ed above, namely, assigning twenty years to every one 
of the rulers. Citravahana Fs last date, based on epi- 
graphical evidence, is, as we have seen, a.d. 694. It 
cannot be that he attacked Ranas^gara w'hile he was 


h 372 Gf 1927, 
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moving about in the company of his suzerain 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya. Hence we have to suppose 
that he entered Udayavara after a.d. 694. It has been 
made clear that he captured that city. We may, there¬ 
fore, give five or six years more to Citravahana 1. This 
would mean that his reign began in circa a.d. 675 and 
ended in a.d. 700. 


Ranasagara being his contemporary may be assigned 
to A. D. 710-a. d. 720 ; and Svetavahana who attacked 
him, to a.d. 720--A. d. 730; Prthvisagara Alupendra, 
w'ho in turn ousted Svetavahana, may be placed in A, D. 
730-A.D. 750; and his son Vijayaditya Alupendra, who 
ruled over a secure kingdom, in a. d. 750-a. d. 770. 


5. ALDPA RULERS FROM CITRAVAHANA II 


If the above deductions which are based on histo¬ 
rical and palaeographical grounds are admitted, we 
come to the problem of the identification of the succes¬ 
sor of Vijayaditya Ajupendra. He was Citravahana 
whom we shall style as the second of that name. His' 
age and name can be determined on the basis of a 
Rastrakuta record which will be discussed in connection 
with the foreign relations of the Alupa rulers. Here 
It may be noted that the Citravahana mentioned in the 
Rastrakuta record cannot be identified with Citravahana 
I for the following reason :-The Alupa rulers wou^d 
not have stormed Udayavara when the Rastrakutas had 
sent an army against one of them in order to punish 
him for a certain political offence. Hence we have to 
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the identification of the Citravahana of nie" 
trakuta inscription with Citravahana I as originally 
given by Hultzsch and repeated by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist (Mr. Venkoba Rao), and the conse- 
cjuent confusion in the descent of the Alupa rulers made 
by the latter, who makes Citravahana II successor to 
Citravahana 1, followed by Svetavahana and Ranasagara.* 
Nothing can be determined concerning the succes¬ 
sors of Citravahana II for about a century. What we 
may venture to suggest, as will be pointed out later 
on, IS that king Vimaladitya may have ruled over 
Ajvakheda in the precarious times that followed the 
reign of Citravahana II. It is only in about a. d. 920- 
30 that we come across Ajva Rananjaya whose position 
in the Alupa genealogy will be fixed with the aid of 
contemporary Santara records in the following chapter. 
We presume that Alva Rananjaya’s successor was 
Dattalpendra Srimara whom we place in a. d. 959 on 
the strength of a solitary stone inscription found in the 
Somesvara temple at Mudukeri in Barakuru. This 
inscription is undated but it mentions the ruler’s spiri¬ 
tual adviser named Gagana Siva Acarya whose age w’ill 
he discussed while delineating the religious history of 
'luluvanadu. The queen of Dattalpendra Srlraara 
was called Oddama Devi. ’ 

Dattajpendra Srimara’s successor was Kundavarma 
-^lupendra (II). A unique inscription in Grantha script 


*■ E. I., JX pp. 16-17 ; Ep. Report for 1926-7 pp. 106-7 
2. 124 of 1901 ; S. 1. /. VII., No. 314, p. 165. 
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/the Sanskrit language engraved on the pede 
^^ffthe image of Loke^ara in the Manjunatha temple 
at Kadri, near Mangalore, is the only record concern¬ 
ing this ruler. The inscription opens with svasti S'rl 
(Hail ! Prosperity !) in the usual Alupa manner. The 
ruler is praised thus :—That he was a sun to the lotas the 
Lunar race. One with an ^fulgent body. One with his chest 
rubbed with saffron from the breast of Laksmi the State, 
One who, endowed with great physical strength, protected 
the corners of the world shining in the moonlight of pare 
fame. One by whom the evil of drinking was made distant 


(i. e., removed). One who by his distinguished achievements, 
released the earth for the sake of the agroharas of Brahmans, 
One who by his valour recovered his kingdom after 
defeating traitorous wicked enemy {to whom he had given land 
[formerly] )—such an Alupendra ruler named Kundavarma was 
equal to Karna in liberality, to Arjuna in valour, to Indra in 
wealth, and to Brhaspati in wisdom. And{he was also) virtuous. 
He was like a bee at the lotas feet of Balacandra S’ikhamar.L 
When 4068 years (and) nine months had passed in the 
Kaliyuga, and Jupiter w'as in Kanya in the Rohini naksa- 
tra on the afternoon (of the day) in an auspicious 
moment, (he) set up the image of god Loke^vara in 
the beautiful vihara of Kadirika.^ 


1. 27 B. of 7901 : Ep. Kept, for 1921, p.8;S.I. I. VIJ. No. 191, 
p. 87. 

The original runs thus 

Svasti Sri ) SrimatSoma-kulfi-cmbhc^cravind dipta (te) jasd- 1 
rdjn-Li k^mikucd {h kta)k /. nkUkfta-Vi k§nsd H 1 1| 
udddma-bdhuviryena rak§itd{hi) k^iti-mandala {dff) 1 
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^lo^koyasoi-candracandrikd-vilasat-diia l| 2 ll 

'iwa-pdnckrto de (do) jo yena rdjnd rirdkrtrfi | 

otyandm-ogra-hdrebhy. h-cdru-cdritrc^dlird \idlim) lUII 
aitam-bhuvd {Bm)-nirdkrtya baldt-vih dsaghdtimm | 
rajyam svabhu (ja)-viryena grhiUm yena mdidtd |l4|l 

pardkrame \ 

»l^J^rascdrso Lahsmyd BThaspatisamo dhiyd 1|5|| 

l-ff-f mahipatih 1 
'■"wnrfc^fo-flmcro Bdlacandra-Sthhamaneh ||6|i 
halau va^Uos,h.srdndm.atikrdnte cctu,cye (camcye) I 
p (tiarc Sate-ea-eva-{dpya)^fa-sa^fya samanvite |17|1 
nava-m^efu Ka„ydydm sanuthiu Gurau T 
paietme-ham Rohinydm muhu (r) te Mha-loksale HsH 

MrLlTpa'ZZTJdZT—^ 

J,eNoVe.beHssueofthe„owdefSo:'^L^^^^^^^ 

Monki krtaj in verse (2) he writes hsitimandolam when i^ougt^to t 
^mman4clab; in Ver^ (3) he writes krtdveSo for krtodo,o ; In 
4 he grves bhupanmfakrtya for bhuvam ; in verse (5) he writes K^n 
in) a-samastyage for Karna-samastydgi and in the same verse he suh 
«.tutes rdy«A./p4forPt,rfA« ;inverse(6) he gives Alupendro for 
A«t.e«iro; and m verse (0 he writes for 

Mr. Pai has translated the name of the guru of the Alupa kinv " 

Jrdeyalli elcdingrfar.ru mudidukopdiiruva Srt Sivana e,/i:A- 

dumbiyopadiyrlliruva Alupa vcmsrda odeya,idZtr 
^ndavarmcnemba guncvantandda mchdrdiam, I’Rtc 
««‘esverse(6)ofthe above inscription! ' xprelsed ' "‘r®' 

®^8ht to be the following:—gunawntrrada Srt KuHdav^i^ma ^”*^* 4 ** 

bhramarlTaZfZ 

; far fetched Mr. Pai’s tranblat on is can hf* 

We give r t.- can be made out when 

k> ve one more jpecimen of his renderinc. Th\s. ^ 
(^)whiVku__. . Tr , ^ g irijs concerns verse 


<^)^HichheT r • K .T This concerns verse 

^‘’-‘IralajL T Z ^mavcdinda odagudiruva 

rSZ .r r.esrranuruva tarr.a tejrdinda hofeyuniruva 

rajyavemba Lfksmtva edese savcriru^jjn j r , .. . 


rmvn. • c 7 , ^ ^ejrdtnda hoj^yuttiruva 

f^rd-yrdlZ ; , alatigeyirJa bafediruva 

f^or.draZ-f“' ! manner :-Lti iri 

y^lh rZ r silryarant iruva igvalavdda deha-hanti- 

jo-i^akimiya kuca~kunkumcdii;da mdiida edeyuffa. Suffice it tp 
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date works correctly to a.d. %S January 



'Fhe next name we meet with in the Alupa genealogy 
is that of Bahkideva Alupendra deva (1), On the 
evidence of contemporary foreign history and that of 
three stone inscriptions—two of which clearly deal 
with him although they are undated, and one dated 
record which we assign to him on historical grounds, — 
this ruler may be placed in the middle of the eleventh 
century a.d. A study of the Alupa-Sahtara alliance 
which will be described in detail in a later connection, 
gives us the date a.d. 1050 for Bankideva Alupendra. 
The tw’O records which specifically mention this ruler 
were found in the Somesvara temple at Mudukejri in 
Barakuru. Both break off at the end but give us some 
details concerning the titles of the king and the terri¬ 
tory over which he ruled. The epigraphs open with 
svasti and give the following biradas to the king ;— 
Samasta-loka-eka-v^apta-yas O’VistUrarnm (One who had his 
fame spread uniformly all over the universe), Nija- 


say that Mr. Pai has made matters unnecessarily more complicated by 
the use of imagination and antique phrases not warranted by the 
epigraph. He calls Loke^vara Adinatha 1 And by a roundabout way 
of reasoning, Mr. Pai arrives at a.d. 830 Jan. 8th Sat. as the year when 
Kundvarma installed this image of Lokesvara ! This, as is evident 
from the chronology given in this treatise, is impossible. In the 
interpretation of this inscription, I have received invaluable aid from 
my learned friend Pandit VenkatadSsa Acarya of Udipi; and the text 
I have followed is that given in the 5. /. J. VII. B. A. S. 

1, Swamikannu.Pinai,./wdiflfl Ephemeris, II. p. 336. fn *S’. /. /. 
VII, p, 87, the date is given as Kali 4168 ! Mr. Rama Rao adds the 
detail 13th January, a Sunday B. A. S. 
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h {}\)uja-danda (in one version drddanda) karavala 



'(^yarum agi (One who felt confident in the use of the 


sword in his own right arm), Tala-visayadol nija-ajneyaTn 
nilisi (One who established his own command in the 
I ulu-visaya), Male-yelum-Kombumnalinal-ela-Male’^pa (I) 
Poy'-ellamam (One who ruled over the territories compris- 
ing the Seven Male and the Seven Koriibu), nija-svami 
(the Rightful I-ord), Sri Bankideva Alupendra Devar. 
One record unfortunatley breaks off here, and the other 
alter narrating the above birudas, continues to give a few 
details concerning what appears to be the military 
success of the ruler. 

The statements occurring here, viz., that the 
6antajige Thousand was under him, and that the country 
was being ruled under the shadow of his sole umbrella- 
S antalige-sayiramam eka~echatra-cch3yeyirn rajyam- 
ieyyattam mmalepa, —when taken in conjunction with the 
birudas of the ruler referring to his valour and his mastery 
over the Seven Male and the Seven Korhbu, prove beyond 
doubt that Bankideva Alupendra was enjoying complete 
independence in the middle of the eleventh century a d ^ 

An unfinished stone inscription found in the Sambhu- 
kallu temple at Udayavara is supposed to belong 
to the reign of Bankideva Alupendra on the following 
grounds:—It opens in the usual Alupa manner with 
svasii but proceeds directly to give the date thus:- 
Sake iS'akc) nrpa-kalStlta-samVatsara-sa{s'a)tangalu 980 neya 
^^Umbi-samvatsarada Caitra S'uddha Punname 16 

135 Gf m of 1001; S. 1. 1. VII., Nos. 327, 328, p. 178. 

A. K. 7 
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{Va)diavaradandu which agrees with a.d 
arch Friday the 15tb, the week day however not 
corresponding. The inscription then continues thus:— 
Cokipaliya-baliyannam S'rimari'Maihamandaleivara) Rajo’- 
Saltiraita.,risana-danda$a,,.2Lnd then breaks off. ^ 


We know that Bankideva Alupendra’s date is a. d. 
1050. This inscription which falls in a.d. 1058 can be 
referred only to him, since it is impossible to conceive 
of any other ruler exercising authority over the Alva- 
kheda during Bankideva Alupendra’s time. Moreover, 
if the hirada Mahamandalika is substituted for Mahamar da- 
le'svara given by the Madras Government Epigraphist, 
and if the last v^^ords-risaria-dandasU —are taken to be an 
error for daksirM-bhuja-danda, we may have some further 
grounds, perhaps, for assigning this inscription to 
the reign of Bankideva Alupendra which seems to have 
extended from A. D. 1050 till a. d. 10/0. 


6. MEDIAEVAL ALUPAS 

No direct evidence is forthcoming concerning the 
successor of Bankideva Alupendra I. But on the 
strength of one inscription of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra 
and on that of his son Bhujabala Kula^ekhara Alupendra, 
we are able to assert that the ruler who succeeded 
Bankideva Alupendra I was Udayaditya Pandya Pattiga- 
deva Alupa, a king who is mentioned in the incomplete 
stone inscription found in the Durga Parame^vari temple 

1. 95 oj 1901; S, J, I, VII, No, 2)8, p. 143 ; Swamikannu, Ii:d> 
Ephem.> III. p. 118. 
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ali Ammunije. Here, however, the full name of 
e ruler is not given. He is styled ...Pandya Pattiga- 
deva Alupa, thus proving beyond doubt that, he was 
indeed an Alupa king. The record, we may incidentally 
remark, mentions an artisan Biravadi.Candaya.^ 


Now, we may assert that Udayadityarasa, who is 
mentioned in the fragmentary record of Bhujabala Kavi 
Alupendra, is the same ruler whose name is given as... 
Pandya Pattigadeva Alupa on the strength of a later 
record found in the Neml^vara basti, belonging to 
Alupa Jagadevarasa s (son and) successor Bhujabala 
Kula^ekhara ^ Alupendra. This later record of 
Kulasekhara Alupendra, which will be cited while des- 
cribing the reign of that ruler, clearly gives the descent 
of Kuls^okhars Alupendra thus :—Pandya Pattodeya 
follow’ed by PEndya Ca (kravartin) Kavi, and then a 
ruler whose name is effaced in the record (but who was 
evidently Alupa Jagade .’arasa) followed by Kula4ekhara. 
Since, according to our estimate, Udayadityarasa 
preceded Kavi Alupendra, it follows that Pandya Pat¬ 
todeya was no other than Udayadityarasa. The last 
known date for Bankideva Alupendra I is a. d. 1058- 
and the earliest date for Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra is, 
as we shall presently see, a. d. 1134. We do not know 
whether Udayadityarasa Pandya Pattigadeva (Pattodeya) 
Alupa ruled for fifty eight years; but it would not be 
far w-rong to place him in about a. d. 1088. 


374 qf 1927-8, 
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lat Udayadityarasa Pandya Pattigadeva (] 
Tdi^ya) indeed reigned is proved by the many birudas 
given to him in the Nemisvara basti inscription dis¬ 
covered at Varahga referred to above. They are the 
following:— svastiSamasta-bhuvana-vikbyata^Pandya-rajadhi- 
raja, Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka, S'aranagata-vajra, 
panjara, ripu-raja-kunjara, Sahityamara, Nari-manorama (?), 
Sartgrama-vira, Catar-vidha-budha jana (ra) (raidini ?), Raja- 
hamsa Bharata-kar naval amsa, PandiiaPaniya, Pandya- 

Dhananjaya, J ayah^ananttuhga^sthanalin^ana prasanga, 

Sangararahga, Keli-vinoda, a.,.na hala-jana-manah kusamasara, 
Sarasvati-karna-kundala’Sbharana.Rona rafi^a-S'udraka ityadi 
nama-upeta Soma-vamsa\man) dalika {iilaka ?) simhasana- 
anahtaram digantarala-miUla kirti-ketti-Patti-odeyam dusta- 
nighraha-sista pratipalana paranagi raja-raksitam dharmam 
emha nadiyam kannadisi dharmavam sadya dim raksisidan,.. 


The birudas Sangrama vlra (Hero of hattlc)Jayangana- 
utiafi^a’Sthanalin^ana prasanga (One who was accustomed to 
embrace the lofty bosom of the Lady Victory), and 
Rana^ranga S'udraka {a S^udraka on the battle-field) suggest 
that the Alupa ruler was noted for his martial exploits 
which unfortunately cannot be determined at present. 
The statement that Pattodeya dharmam erhba nadiyam 
kannadisi (caused the conduct of dharma to appear?) 
seems to imply that he championed the cause of the 
Hindu dharma.^ 


1. These passages from 526 of 1928-9 have been taken from tlie 
transcript of that inscription so kindly sent to me by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit through the Superintendent of Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
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IS successor was Bhujabala Kavl Alupen 
stone inscriptions dealing directly with Bhuja¬ 
bala Kavi Alupendra, and an eighth concerning one 
who seems to have been his vassal, have been discover¬ 
ed in the Udipi, Kundapuru, and Karkala talukas. The 
earliest opens merely with svasti, and is dated Sa {*Sa) 
ha {oarsa) 1036 neya Vijaya Sam (va) cch {ts) aradalu which 
evidently stands for Saka 1035 expired (a.d. 1113-4), 
since the cyclic year for Saka 1036 was Jaya, and for 
Saka 1035 (1113-4) Vijaya. It then mentions directly 
that m the reign of Kavyalpendra (/. e., Kavi Alupendra) 
Mando..W) deyadifyarosara, and then breaks off after a 
fewwords.^ It is from this inscription found in the 
Sambhukallu temple at Udayavara that we determine 
that Udayadityarasa was Kavi Alupendra’s (father and) 
predecessor. 

Another stone inscription of Bhujabala Kavi Alu¬ 
pendra found in the Vinayaka temple at Uppuru, Udipi 
taluka, is doubly interesting. It not only calls the 
king by another name—Paniya Cakravarti—hnt gives 


Madras, along with the transcripts of Nos. 372 and 4J9 of 7027 ro 7 » 
488. 490, 491, and 509 of 1928-1929. Unfortunately there I e 
TOany gaps in the inscriptions, specially in 526 of 1928-9, and the 
bandwriting in many places is indistinct. I am not sure of some of 
Jhe above passages. I may note here that one of the birudas of 

Udayadityarasa given above-PanditaPai>(Jya-appears as the name of 

a aantara chieftain Pandita P^ya, son of Raya Pandya, in a record 
,„8. E. C. XI. IJ,. 41 p. Sr. 

s one Of the binulas borne by the Hosagunda chieftain KumSra. 
°*rarasa m a.d. 1229. See injrai Ch. Ill, see. IV. 

I. 106 of 1901; ,S. J.J. VII, No. 290, p, 146 ; Swamikannu, lud; 
III. pp. 228, 230, 
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/^ei'nlaime of one of the most celebrated figiir 
}uva history. It is that of Parapali Nayaka, who 
along with others {muntddavar), made a gift of gbld 
i^adyand 19) on Adivara, Pingaja, Kumbha 31. The 
cyclic year Pingaja corresponds to Saka 1019 (a.d. 1137), 
and the date evidently stands for Sunday the 21st 
February.* 

The memory of Parapaji or Palipata Nayaka, as he 
is called today, is still held in very high veneration by 
the people of Tujuva, especially in the Udipi and 
Kundapuru talukas, and, as they say, also over the 
Ghats. The above record which associates Parapaji 
Nayaka with a gift of gold, is of particular importance. 
The following story concerning the liberality of this 
most generous son of Tujuva is still current in the 


land :— 

Parapaji Nayaka was a native of Banninje in Udipi 
where a gudi (shrine) of the god Hanumanta and a plot of 
land are still associated with him—the former as having 
been the place where he used to perform his w'orship of 
Hanumanta, and the latter his rice field from which he 
earned his living. His master was a learned Brahman, 
who was in search of a para'sa (Philosopher’s Stone). 
Being skilled in black art, the Brahman ordered 
Parapaji Nayaka to get ready a plantain tree to be 
planted in a certain place at a given time. Parapaji 
Nayaka being very inquisitive, brought two plantain 


1 . 488 cf 1928-9; Swainikannu, Ind. Ephem., III. p. I'S. 
Kumbha 31 is evidently an error for Kuriibha 30. B.AS. 
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(^and giving one to his master, kept the other tOir 
When the auspicious moment arrived, the 
Brahman planted the plantain tree, Parapali Nayaka 
doing the same vi’ithout his master’s knowing it. 

In due course startling results revealed themselves: 
the master’s plantain tree proved barren, while Para¬ 
pali Nayaka’s bore a gorgeous bunch of golden colour¬ 
ed plantains! But the simple-minded Parapali Nayaka 
seeing the huge bunch of plantains, w'as terribly per¬ 
turbed at the novel fruits, and went to his master and 
confessed his doings. The kind-hearted Brahman, 
far from getting angry with his servant, told him to do 
the following On a particular day Parapali Nayaka 
was to take the bunch of plantains to the sea, and doing 
obeisance (to the ocean) w'as to throw the plantains into 
the waters. The Brahman said that the ocean w'ould 
then send three waves—the first and second would 
throw metals and precious stones on to the shore, but 
ParapaU Nayaka was not to collect them. Whatever 
the third wave brought was to be taken to his home. 


Parapali Nayaka faithfully followed the instruc¬ 
tions of his master. The first and the second breaker 
brought forth glittering metals and shining diamonds 
respectively. These he threw' back into the sea. A 
third wave swept clean over the beach and left behind 
one single pebble in the shape of an axe. 
Parapali after some moments of doubt as to whether 
or not he should take this piece of stone, at last 
carried it to his hut. That evening he threw it in a 
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in the wall, where he kept his scythe. 

I the day’s strange happenings, he fell asleep; 


On the morrow when he started for work in his 
field, he was stunned to see his scythe turned into gold ! 
Running to his master' he narrated everything begging 
the Brahman’s forgiveness. The Brahman instead of 
rebuking him told him the use to which the stone 
could be put, but warned him to use it sparingly. 
Parapali carried out his master’s injunctions to 
the letter. He turned iron into gold but never made 
use ot the wealth for himself. He continued to serve 
his old master and to live in his old dilapidated hut. 
But he bought land at enormous price and bestowed it 
upon the poor. This he did not only in Tujuva but 
also in the regions of the Ghats, Keraja, and even in 
distant Tirupati. 


Honest Parapali drew upon himself the envy of the 
great land-owners and others. Once he went to Basa- 
ruru in order to buy land for cattle. It was his custom 
to buy land at different places and turn it into public 
grazing ground. At Basaruru, however, the people 
looked with suspicion on his wealth and refused to sell 
plots of land to him. At last Parapali prevailed upon 
them, and it was agreed that so much of land was to be 
given to him as would be covered by a stone trough. 
The condition being that he was to pay the price of the 
plot in as much gold as the trough would hold. 
Parapali paid the money but when constructing the 
trough, caused it so to be shaped that it bulged out in 
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^ddle to an extent the wily citizens of Basar 
!li93t^not anticipated. All land below the trough be¬ 
came the property of Parapali Nayaka. 

His deeds consisted mostly in gifts of land for 
cattle. Everywhere, especially in the Udipi taluka, 
large plots of waste land are now shown as “Palipata 
Nayaka’s dharma\ Most often these plots of land con¬ 
tain single slabs of granite placed perpendicularly on 
the ground. They bear no inscription. But some times 
nearabouts there is an image of the god Hanumanta. 
The following places contain many such stones :— 
Bannihje, where he is said to have lived; Gundi- 
bailu near the Maya Oundi temple, Adi Udipi on 
the small hillock where stands the §adi (or shrine) of 
the powerful devil Bobbariye, and Kukkehalji near 
Kilinje where an inscription which is said to have 
contained details concerning his deeds, has been 
recently destroyed. 

Parapali Nayaka’s last days were spent in charity 
as well. It was his wdsh that the Philosopher’s Stone 
should pass into the hands of an equally generous per¬ 
son, now that he was getting old and that his end w^as 
approaching. His Brahman master advised him to enter- 
fain the men of the locality wuth a grand feast. The 


Stone w^as immersed in one of the huge cauldrons used 
in Tuluva for preparing the dishes. It was agreed that 
the stone should become his property on whose plantain 
leaf it w^ould be served. But serve as they would, the 
stone dropped only on the leaf of Parapali Nayaka! 
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there was none who was w^orthy of getting 
tie, on the advice of his Brahman master, Parapali 
Nayaka threw it back into ocean from w^here he had 
secured it.^ 


To revert to the story of the Alupa ruler in whose 
reign Parapali Nayaka lived. A third stone inscription 
found at Beluvayi in the Karkala taluka is to be as¬ 
signed also to the same Pandya Cakravartin Bhujabala 
Kavi Alupendra. It opens in the usual manner with 
svasti SV?, and proceeds directly to narrate that in the 
victorious and increasing reign of Srimat Pandya 


1. Another story is also current in Tuluva concerning the 
manner in which he got the Philosopher’s Stone. It is the following :~ 
Onee many pilgrims assembled in the AnantesVara temple at U<jiipi 
with a view to proceed to Tirupati. At the repeated requests of 
Parapali Nayaka, they agreed to take him along with them as a load- 
bearer. To while away their time they asked him, in the course of 
their journey, what he, who could not even perform a ptljd, w'ould do 
if god Govinda appeared to him and blessed him. He replied that he 
would do good to the people. They laughed at his simplicity. On 
reaching Tirupati, Parapali found that every body neglected him 
because he was a poor man. Sorry beyond measure, he lat under a 
tree and prayed to God that if only He took pity on him, he w'ould 
pray as others did and do good to the world. Just then a monkey 
came over head and dropped a pebble on Parapali. Regretting 
that even animals felt no pity for him, Parapaji threw aside the 
pebble. I'he monkey repeated his pranks thrice, when for the third 
time the pebMe touched the betel-leaf pestle which turned in¬ 
stantly into gold. Blessing the monkey, Parapaji went to the bazar 
and sold his gold, and to the surprise of all, gave dinners to his fellow 
travellers and performed many pujds in the temple. Returning to 
Tujuva, he began to give munificent gifts, and is said to have converted 
Tirihudu ( Loafer’s Quarters ) of Ucjipi into Sirihudu ( u e., SribQ^u 
or Wealthy Quarters ). He lived till the end of his life in the same 
old hut which he had occupied before going to Tirupati. B. A. S, 
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art in Pandya Deva, which was to endure as 1 
e moon and the stars may last, (S*rimat PanJya 
Cakravarti Pandya-^devara rajya-abhivrddhi prcrddhama[nani] 
^candrarkka^taravara [tarambaram] salutam ife), Mahapra- 
dhana Arasu Heggade, Kunni Gauda’s officers (? cdraru)^ 
Miijavuru of Devala Kanda, and Harade Deva, 
made a grant (the details of which are effaced) to 
Wara (?). The date is given with the following incom¬ 
plete details— Minadalu Brahulva (? Bahula) Mesa tndsa 
Adivara.^ 


Since we know that in a.d. 1138 Pandya Cakravartin 
Phujabala Kavi Alupendra was ruling, w^e have to con¬ 
strue the above record hailing from Beluvayi as one 
that refers only to the same ruler. 

A fourth stone inscription may also be assigned to 
him. It was found in the PancalingeSvara temple at 
Barakuru. The epigraph opens in the manner given 
above and continues to relate that in the victorious 
reign, augmenting with perpetual increase w^hich \vas to 
endure so long as the moon and the sun and stars may 
last.of Bhujaba!a(la)Kavi Alupendradeva, {vije[a]yarS 
• . m-ttttai'a-uUara~abhivr . . pravarddham-acandfarkka- 
Srambaram-salatam ife), an endowment (specified in 
detail ) was made. The grant made in the presence of 
the god Markandesvara at Barakuru, evidently refers to 
lands in Surala (mod. Surala) to Surala Tolahafor the 
'^oivedya-sale (oblations hall ?) constructed by (in hon- 
?) Sivananda Yogi. The epigraph is dated S’aka- 

61 of 1001; S. 1. /.. Vtl, No. 237, p. 120. 
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rd^^y^dlatita-samvatsarada 1062 neya Siddharthi soflfn 
sarada Vaisdkha masam which evidently refers to §aka 
1062 current corresponding to a.d. 1139 April/ 


Another stone inscription found in the Mahalinge- 
svara temple at Basaruru, Kundapuru taluka, confirms 
the above titles of the ruler. This epigraph informs 
us that Pandya Cakravartin Bhujabala Vira Kavi 
Alupendradeva made a gift for providing offerings to 
the god Ganapati in the presence of the god Nakhare- 
svara at Basurepura (mod. Basaruru). The grant is 
dated in Saka 1077, Bhava, Dhanus Sankramana which 
corresponds to a.d. 1154 December.^ 

Of these five records the first one, viz., that dated 
in A.D. 1113-4 calls the king merely as ruling the 
kingdom— S'ri Kdoyalpendra Devara t'ajyadalu. This sug¬ 
gests that he acknowledged a suzerain in that year. 
But in A.D. 1138 he is called Pandya Cakravarti ; while 
the hiruda of Bhujabala and the phrase relating to the 
victorious and augmenting reign given above, and as 
mentioned in his record dated a.d. 1140, clearly 
indicate his prowess and the stability of his indepen¬ 
dent kingdom. The biruda of Vira prefixed to his name 
in A.D. 1154 is a further testimony to his independent 
position. 


1. 176 of 1901 ; S. L /. VII., No, 381, p. 236 ; Swamikannu, hid. 
Ephem. Ill, p. 280. 

2. 416 of 1927-8; Swamikannu, ibidt p. 311. The god Nakhare^vara 
is rather an uncommon name. The god Nakharesvara of Visnusa- 
mudra in Asandi-nad is mentioned in a.d. 1143, a.d. 1240, and in a.d. 
1253. E. C. VI. Kd. 99,100 8z 101, pp. 18-19. B. A. S. 
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sixth'Stone record found in the Pancalinges 
pie at Kotekeri in Barakuru, conclusively; proves 
that he was an independent king. This epigraph after 
beginning only with svasti proceeds directly to give th^ 
itnperial titles of the ruler thus :— Samasta^hhavams raya 
^'^'i-pHhvhvallabha.Maharajadhiraja Parames vara Parama- 
bhatiarakar-appa S rimat Pandya Cakravarti Bhujabala Kavi 
A lupendra Devaru Barahakanyapurada aramaneyo (la) sukha- 
sankatha vinodadim rajyam'geyyuttam-ire, (The Refuge of 
ail the worlds, the Favourite of the Earth [and] Fortune, 
Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka, 
Srlmat Pandya Cakravartin Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra. 
deva was ruling the kingdom of the world in peace and 
wisdom from his palace at Barahakanyapura). The 
date is given thus :—Sa (S'a) ka-varsa 1077 neya Yuva- 
saiiwatsarada Karkkata-masa prathama-Soma varadanda. This 
works out correctly to a.d. 1155, June, Monday the 27th.‘ 


The other details of this interesting record will be 
given in a later connection. On the strength of this 
inscription as well as on that of the above, it may be 
asserted that from about a.d. 1138 till a.d. 1155 Pandva 
Cakravartin Bhujabala Vira Kavi Alupendradeva conti¬ 
nued to rule as an independent king. His capital, we 
"'ay note incidentally, was named Barahakanyapura, 
the original god [mala deva) of which was called 
Markandesvara. 


PP- 231-2; S^v«mikannu. 

“• ‘^■Pnem., III., p. 312 . 
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'/A seventh undated stone inscription relating 
^me Alupa ruler and found also in the same Pancalinge- 
^vara temple at Kotekeri, will be cited later on while 
describing the foreign relations of the Alupas/ 

On the back of a sculptured slab set up near the 
Gummata statue at Venuru is another stone epigraph 
w-hich may be assigned to the same age. The inscrip¬ 
tion opens in the usual Alupa manner with svasti S rly 
and then continues to relate that for a religious per¬ 
formance isarpujakke) of the Mahamardale'svara Sevya- 
gellara, a stone was erected to commemorate for a 
thousand years the exhibition of horsemanship by him 
(} 5V/ Seoyagetlarasa sahasra varsakke vele va]iyum)hy order 
of (besadim) Kajuva Mainduvalda of the Binni Verggade 
halL The date given is Sa (S a)ka-nrpa kalat'da 1040 neya 
Vilambi-samvatsarada Karlt kada Amavasya Budhavara- 
which corresponds to a.d. 1118, November the 
15th Friday, the week day not corresponding. The 
phrase used for Mahaman^ale'svara Sevyagellara is The 
following:— SarppUjakke calulkeyu’n eka-cchatradind alduraj- 
yam geyyattam ire. What the words s^rppUjakke calulkeyum 
stand for, cannot be made out. But from the latter part 
of the expression, it seems that hew^as enjoying some 
sort of independence. The epigaph concludes thus:— 
S ri Seoya^ellargiyum s'ri yumakke (?) mafigala maha Sn.* 

We have seen that Kavi Alupendra ruled also over 
that portion of Tuluva now' represented by the Karkaja 
'U^hrfra Ch. III. Sec. VIII. 

2. 80 A of 1901; S, L L VII, No. 2'8, p. 131. Swamikannu, Ind, 
Ephem. IHi P* 239. On Friday the 15th November there wab Amavabya. 
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» that his reign began in about A. d, 1113-4, 

— from A.D. 1138 that we have evidence of 

his independent rule. It is possible that MahamorJales. 

Sevyagellara was either a chieftain of foreign stock 
who had established himself in about a.d. 1118 within 
the limits of Tuluva in the region which afterwards 
came to be associated with the Pandyas; or that he 
was a member of the Alupa family who had set himself 
up as an independent chieftain.^ 

'ru supposition seems to be more probable. 

_ e bepnning and ending of Sevyagellara’s Venuru 
mscnptmn confirms this view. And the undated 
Beluvayi stone inscription of Kavi Alupendradeva 
may be recalled here. The absence of the birudas 
Vlra and Bhuja'ala, and of the ^Yitzs^.vihya-rajyam 

nttara-uttara-ahhivrddhi pravrddha-manam-acand,aThka- 
tarambaram-salattam-ire-m the Bejuvayi record suggests 
that when it was engraved Kavi Alupendra had 
to contend with an opponent whoever he was. The 
inclusion of the phrase eha-cchattradind-aldu rojyam 
ieysaltam-ire, on the other hand, in the inscription 
of the MahamuJales'vara Sevyagellara, clearly points 
t^an assumption of royal power by that chieftain. 


V "Ihere is a Sri Sivagelhrasa mentioned in an t ^ . 

inscription j c • n- ~ incomplete stone 

tiI lka M ^ Raunragrama, Holavanahalli, Maddagirt 

records the death of Sri Siya- 

^agalQr fo“rr"^r”* "hen Nolamba took the 

*.D 9M w fC. XII, Mi. 38, p.108. Rice has assigned it tc 
Sevyagellara ^ whether Siyegellarasa was the same as 
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e may not be wrong in assuming, therefore, 

^ after A.D. 1118 or thereabouts,. Kavi Alupendra 
had to struggle probably against Sevyagellara 
whose biruda of Mahamandalesvara shows his subordi¬ 
nate position, obviously in the Alupa.family. But it 
may be observed at the same time that he was 
the first chieftain to assume that biruda, at least so far 
as the available records are concerned. Whether this 
is granted or not, it seems certain that during the long 
reign of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva {circa a.d. 
1113-a.d. 1155 ), an independent foreign ruler could 
not have reigned within the boundaries of the Alupa 
kingdom. 


Pandya Cakravartin Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra- 
deva’s successor was Jagadevarasa. Of this ruler an 
indirect reference is found in a vira^al near the Siddhe^- 
vara temple in the Bairapura village in the Sagar hobji, 
Shimoga district, Mysore State. The vlragal narrates 
the following;—“On Thursday the 5th lunar day of the 
bright half of Vaisakha in the year Tarana, being the 
19th year of the illustrious Vira Santaradeva, OifaiVier 
of the band of five musical instruments, Mahamandales vara, 
possessed of excellent boons from Padmavath deli^hter in 
musk, having all these and other fzf/es when the 

Kalacuriya king Tribhuvanamalla Bijjanadevarasa was 
at Kalyana, “The illustrious Hiriya Dannayaka ordered 
Aralaiyan and Padalaiyan of Banavase 12,000 and 
Singideva of Hombuccha to lead an attack on Blrarasa 
of Hosagunda. Thereupon an army of 10,000 horsemen 
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a^^^0,000 foot-soldiers went to battle’’. T 
\Tecord contains the name of the Alupa king Jaga^- 
devara^a and a description of the heroic deeds 'of 
HaJeyamma, son of Aibisetti, telliga (oil-monger) of 
Nellivadi, and his death. 


Dr. Krishna, who has edited and translated this 
v^rogal in his Annual Report of the Mysore ArchneologieaJ 
Department for 1930, comments thus:—“This vira^dl 
describes the exploits of a hero named Haleyamma of 
Ni^lliyadi in a battle against the Alu^ra king Jagadeyar 
rasa.; There was also a fight between Birarasa of 
Hosagunda and his over-lord Vira Santaradeva Dr. 
Krishna assigns this vlragal which contains no Saka year 
but only the cyclic year Tarana and the week day, to 
A.D. 1164 on the strength of the reference to the Kala- 
curiya king Bijjala.^ With this correct date before us, 
we shall proceed to locate the Jagadevarasa mentioned 
above in the Alupa genealogy. 

Vira Santara is undoubtedly a Ssntara ruler, as the 
nam^e signifies. If the date given above is accepted, 
Vira Santara was a contemporary of the Kajacuriya 

My, Archl R^ptjor 1930, pp, 223-6, Dr. Kriihna trandates 
the pat.j>age thus:—“The illutrious Hiriya Danpayaka Aralaiyan 
and Pa^<Jal liya of Banavai.e 12,000 and Singideva of Hombuchcha or¬ 
dered a military expedition against Birarasa of Hosagunda ” (p. 225). 
1'has is; incorrect, for the original runs thus: SrimrtuHiriy. danita- 
yi hftu Ar liyrnu Brnovcse-pcnnir-cchdsid. ra^Padcli iyy^ im Hon.bu- 
^had y Singidpvnum Hosrguild, da Bir*rasam mile nod, duhog-enalu ** 
(p. 22^ . 11 . 4-6 1 . Here whereas Hiriya Dannayaka is given the plural, 
all the others under his commad are spoken of in the singular, thus 
justifying the translation we have givtn above. B.A.S. 

A. K. 8 
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lijjaja Deva. And since the viragai is dated in the 
nineteenth j'ear of Vira Samara’s reign, he may be 
placed, as Dr. Krishna rightly says, between a.d. 1146 
and A.D'.i 1164 or thereabouts, Bijjaja Deva having 
reigned from a.d. 1156 till a.d. 1167.’ 


We hhve now to fix the dates of the Alupa king 
Jagadevarasa and his position in contemporary history. 
If ihay be argued that he was the same as the Vlra 
Jagadeva mentioned in the PancalingeSvara stone ins¬ 
cription found at Kotekeri in Barakuru. But the follow¬ 
ing considerations will prove that they were not 
identical :— 


(1) The Pahcalingesvara temple record calls Jaga- 
deva merely Vlra Jagadeva, while the Siddhe^vara 
temple record styles him Alupa Jagadeva. 


1. The identification of the Vira Santara Deva mentioned in thia 
record is a difficult matter. It is clear from the SiddhesVara temple 
vlragal that his nineteenth regnal year was a.d. 1164, his first 
regnal yCar Was a.d. 1146. But from A.D. 1146 till a.d. 1164 we have 
six Santara names-^Vikrama Santara (a.d. 1147), Jagadevarasa 
(a.d. 1149), Bommarasa (a.d. 1152), Raya TailapaDeva (ad. 1159), 
Jagadevarasa (a.d. 1160), and Singi Deva (a.d. 1165-a.d. 1166). 
(E. C.VII, Sk.103, pp. 74-75; ibid, VIII. Sa. 28, Sa. 93, Sa. 112, 
Sa. 113, Sa. 114, Sa. 159, and Nr. 47. pp. 108, 115, 122-123, 151-2.) 
But a \ ira Santara Deva figures in the records of A.D. 1170, a.d. 1173, 
A.D. 1191, and A.D. 1194. (E. C. VIII, Sa. 116, p. 116; ibid, VII. 
Sh. 116, p. 37; Sk. 38, p. 49; My. Arch. R^pt, for 1931, pp. 204-208; and 
ibid for 1930, pp 220-222). What the Kajacuriya monarch Bijja{adeva 
had to do with Banavase is apparent from two records dated A.b. 1162 
respectively. Hiese mention king Pancjya in the NojambaVa^i and 
Barmarata Dannayaka over the Banavase 12,000, under the same 
monarch. {E. C. XI, Dg. 42, Dg. 84, pp. 54, 67). A further elucidation 
of this question is outside the present limits of our treatise. B. A. S. 







Vira Jagadeva of the Pancalinge^vara 
ription has been assigned to a.d. 1104-a.d. 1149-50, 
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c., he has been given a period of nearly forty-five 
years. The Alupa Jagadeva being a contemporary of 
\ ira Santara and of king Bijjala Deva must be placed 
between A.D. 1146 and A.d. 1176. If he were the same 
as the Vira Jagadeva of the Pancalingesvara temple 
inscription, he would have to be given an unusually long 
reign from a.d. 1104 till a.d. 1176. This is inadmissible. 


(3) We know from Alupa records that Pandya 
Cakravartin Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra ruled from a!d. 
1113 till A.D. 1155. It cannot be that another Alupa 
king reigned at the same time. 


We have, therefore, to place Alupa Jagadeva 
either before Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra or after him. 
The former is inadmissible, because Alupa Jagadeva 
was a contemporary of Vira Santara and of king Bijjala 
Deva. Hence he must be placed between a.d. 1146 and 
A.D. 1176. We know’ that there is a gap in the Alupa 
genealogy after Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra and before 
Kula^ekhara Alupendra whose first year is a.d. 1170 
Alupa Jagadeva fills in this gap betw'een Bhujabala Kavi 
Alupendra and Kulasekhara Alupendra. If this is 
allowed, then, Alupa Jagadeva ruled from a.d. 1155 
till a.d. 1170. Only in this way can we reconcile the 
ate A.D. 1164 given to the vlragal by Dr. Krishna with 
the chronological difficulties of the Alupa kings in the 
period after Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra and before 
•kulasekhara Alupendra. 
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ne question, however, remains still to be discii 
the status of Alupa Jagadeva in the Siddhe^vara 
record. From Dr. Krishna’s note given above, it is not 
clear whether we have to take Alupa Jagadeva as an ally 
or enemy of Vira Santara Deva. What seems certaift is 
that Birarasa of Hosagunda had taken the offensive ; 
that Hiriya Dannayaka ordered Arajaiyan, Padajaiyan, 


and Sihgideva to concert measures against him* and 
that Haleyamma of Nellivadi died the death of a hero. 
Dr. Krishna’s note seems to suggest that there were 
two fights—one in which Hajeyamma lost his life against 
Alupa Jagadevarasa, and the other in which Birarasa of 
Hosagunda fought against his overlord Vira Santara. 

But this may be questioned. The vira^al mentions 
only one encounter, and it does not suggest that Vjra 
Santara was the overlord of Birarasa of Hosagunda. 
That the viragal describes only one encounter c^n be 
found out by noticing how and w’hen Alupa Jagadeva 
comes in the story. The original clearly says that on 
the attack made by Birarasa of Hosagunda, 10,000 
cavalry and 50,000 infantry were called to action. 
These numbers are significant: the offensive conducted 
by Birarasa was evidently of a very serious nature 
necessitating the united action of three provincial 
officials. 


It was to meet such a grave contingency that Alupa 
Jagadeva’s aid was called into requisition. We prove 
that he was asked to join the battle against Birarasa 
from the context itself which relates that when 10,000 
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and 50,000 infantry had gone to war {hat\ 
kudure aivatta sasira-ala-dala dhurake hodalli)^ the Alva 
Jagadevarasa from below the Ghats (being a party) 
in the struggle, proceeded, ravaging the districts 
iGhdtada kelagana Alvarasu Ja^adevarasan-olagd^i naieda- 
nada-^kidisuttav irala), Alupa Jagadeva’s position can 
best be understood by noting the meaning of the 
phrase olagagi nadedu which may be interpreted thuS’— 
came in the struggle (and) proceeded.’’ The ins¬ 
cription does not warrant the supposition that Alupa 
Jagadevarasa was accompanied by others. It merely 
records his participation in the battle and the havoc he 
caused in the country (of the enemy). 

The exploits of Haleymma were evidently directed 
against Birarasa and not against Alupa Jagadeva, al¬ 
though it must be confessed that the reference to the 
army which burnt Gauja and which was marching to 
Andasara is not ascertainable. 

We have now to explain why x4lupa Jagadeva could 
have fought against Vira Santara, and why Birarasa 
cbold not have been a feudatory of the latter. If our 
^deht'ification of Alupa Jagadevarasa mentioned in the 
Siddhesvara temple record with the successor of 
Bb^jabala Kavi Alupetidra is correct, then, Alupa 
Jagadeva could not have led an army against the Santara 

preceding reign of Bhujabala 
Kavi Alupendra that the Alupa-Santara alliance ' had 
^en cemented by a marriage between that Alupa king 
a Santara princess. Until the contrary is proved, 
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assume that this good feeling continuedMfn 
of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra’s successor; 
and that Alupa Jagadevarasa marched against Birara^a 
of Hosagunda on behalf of his ally Vira Santara Deva. 

As against this the following may be argued:—That 
the inscription mentions the Alupa king as Alvai^asu 
Jagadevarasanu, thereby calling him in the singular. The 
Hosagunda ruler is likewise called in the singular— 
Hosagandada Birarasana mele. This proves that both 
Birarasa and Jagadevarasa were enemies to the Santara 
king. But this objection is of no avail. VTra Santara 
himself is styled merely S'rimatu Vlra S'antara Deva, and 
no plural termination is appended to his name. Like¬ 
wise the three provincial officials who helped Hiriya 
Dannayaka, Aralaiyan, Padalaiyan of Banavase 
12,010, and Sihgideva of Humbuccha, are called in 
the singular. The reason seems to be that the scribe 
mentions with respect only the provincial viceroy, 
the illustrious {S rlmatu) Hiriya Dannayaka, and the 
suzerain Bijjaja Deva. 

The second objection that may be raised against 
our surmise is that the Hosagunda rulers, as shown 
elsewhere in this treatise, were called Shaker 
of the Tuju Raya’, ‘ Promoter of the Tulu king¬ 
dom,” ‘‘Establisher of the Tulu Raya”; that these 
three birudas were borne by the later Hosagunda 
chiefs evidently in commemoration of the help which 
Birarasa of Hosagunda had given to Alupa Jagadeva ; 
and that, therefore, we have to suppose that Alupa 
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eva really helped Blrarasa against Vira Santara. 
These considerations are invalidated by the fact.that 
the bimdas in question were borne by Hosagunda chiefs 
in the middle of the thirteenth century a.d. They are 
not of any use for our purpose. 


§L 


Pandya Cakravartin Vira Kulasekhara Alupendra' l 
succeeded Alupa Jagadevarasa. Of this ruler five stone 
inscriptions have been found in Tuluvar^the Stone 
inscription in the Mahalinge^vara temple at Basaruru in 
the Kundapuru taluka; an unfinished stone record 
found in the MahalingeSvara temple at Kota in the 
IJdipi taluka; two defaced stone inscriptions' found in 
the Gauri temple in that quarter of Madubidre called 
Prantya; and a stone slab set up in front of the verandah 
of the Neml^vara basti in Yaranga, also in the Karkala 
taluka. ' 

'llie Mahalingesvara temple record found at Basa¬ 
ruru is a damaged epigraph but is dated only in the 
cyclic year Manmatha, Makaramasa, 18, Monday. The 
cyclic year corresponds to Saka 1098 (a.d. 1176) and the 
<iate intended is probably January the 12th Monday. 
It merely records a gift to the temple of Nakhare^vara 
Df the pattana Basafuru, The king is given tlie follow- 
birudas — Samdsta-bhavana^vikhyata^ Soma-kuto-tilokay 
Mdharajadhiraja, Rajaparamesvara, Paramabhaitarakar-appa 
S fimat Pandya Cakravafii Kulas'ekharadeva,^ 


1. 419 cf 1927-8; Ep. Repjor 1927-8, p. 44. 
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e unfinished and undated stone epigraph also of 
the same ruler but found in the Mahalingesvara temple 
at K5ta only mentions (a gift to) the god of Kota.^ ^ 
The two defaced stone inscriptions of this ruler 
found in the Gauri temple at Prantya in Mudubidre may 
now be examined. The earlier of these two records is 
datjcd Sa[S^a)ka-nrpa kalatita samvatsara li2 (7) neya 


• Krodhana samvatsarada Mesa masa 17 neya Adivaradandu. 
This corresponds correctly to a.d. 1205 April the 10th 
Sunday.’ . 

Opening in the usual Alupa manner, it proceeds to 
give the birudas of the ruler thus :—Pandya Cahravarti 
Ko {Ka) lose {s e) khara Alvendrardevat\ and then relates 
that under the shadow of his sole umbrella {eka-cchatra- 
dim rajyam geyyiittam ire), (on the given date), a deed of 
charity (dharma-karya) was made by some prominent 
citizens including a Mahapradhana, whose name is effaced, 
and others for the goddess Durga. On this occasion a 
grant of land from their hrahmadeya estates to the s^me 
goddess was made by Jjhuhkunjana Deva, his son 
Narena Ina(Jjhana?) Deva, and his son-in-law Vasu 
Deva, embodying the same in a stone inscription ISf/a 
likhida [likhita] 'sasanam).^ ^ 

In the other stone inscription also found in the 
sanie Gauri temple, we have the following birudas given 
to the ruler :— S'rlmat Paj^dya Cahravarti Raya Bhajabala 


1. 507 of 1928-9. 

2. Swamikannu, Ind, Ephem-y IV, p. 12, 

3. 52 of 1901; S. I. /., Vll, No. 223, p. 112. 
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if^Ara Kola (Kula) Se (S'e) khara Alvendra deva. 
"S^^rious and increasing reign is given thus :— vije C/a) 

ya-rajyam-uttara-uttara-abhivrddhi’-pravrddha-manam-acan- 


drarh^ka-tarambaradim sukha-safikatha-vinodadim salnttav (m) 
-ire. The inscription is dated in Vi (su) so mand\ii 158 
(0)1(6) 2 (?) Kaliyuga vari (ru) sa {sa) 4315 sand-anda 6 ru 
male nadu (vu) tird~andu Yuva samvatsarada Kesava masa 
prathama dina.^.Vad (J) a varam. This corresponds to 
S'ak^ 1137 Yuva (a.D. 1215 April the 16th Thursday). 
Thei'details of the grant to the goddess Durga and to 
the Jaina Tirthahkara Par^vanatha that follow are 
defaced. Nevertheless they will be discussed later on 
while dealing with the history of the religion under the 
Aliipas. The Vira Pandya Deva mentioned in this 
record could only have been Pandya CakravartinBhuja- 
bala Vira Pandya Alupendra referred to above in this 
tir^^tise. The record under review breaks off at the 
ejod!^ 


* The patronage which Pandya Cakravartin Kavi 
Kuiasekhara Alupendra extended to the Jaina religion, 
aVisproved by the above record, is further Corroborat¬ 
ed by a long but undated and damaged inscription on 
a skb set up in front of the verandah of the Nemisvara 
basti in Varahga in the Karkala taluka. It is this record 

• 1> 57 of 1907 ; S, L I* VII, No. 222, pp. 111-2 ; Swamikannu, 
Jnd, Ephem.t IV, p. 32. Kali 4315 expired = Kali 4316 current which 
agrees with Saka 1137. I am unable to interpret the figures preceding 
Kaliyuga in this record. Mr. Ratha Rao informs me that Ke^avarnasa 
is equivalent probably to Madhava which is the same as Vai^akha. 
In the present reckoning it has been taken as Vaisakha, B. A. S. 
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'ives US the name of Pandya Cakravartin BhujalJrfa 
i Alupendra s predecessor as Pandya Pattodeya 
whom we identified with Udayadityarasa Pandya Patti- 
gadeva Alupa above. The inscription further supplies 
us with the names of the queen Jakala Mahadevi^s 
younger brother Vira Bhupala {a Ma [hadevi] ya amija)y 
who is praised thus-dava {na)-S^aurya-sara Vira Bhupala. 
It was he who made public the grant given by Jakala 
Mahadevl. The inscription gives further the names of 
Pandita Pandya, and of the three Jaina priests Mala- 
dhari Deva, Madhavacandra, and Prabhacandra.^ 

The reign of Bhujabala Kula^ekhara Alupendra- 
deva I was the longest in Alupa history. According to 
the direct evidence of the epigraphs given above, his 
rule lasted from a.d. 1176 till a.d. 1215. But on the 
strength of an inscription concerning the well-known 
Konkan ruler Jayake^i I, to be mentioned in a later 
context, we believe that the first year of Bhujabala 
Kula^ekhara Alupendradeva was a.d. 1170. There can¬ 
not be any doubt that Bhujabala Kula^ekhara Alu¬ 
pendradeva I ruled for forty-five years from A.D. 1170 
till A.D. 1215. His age is memorable not only from the 
point of view of its length but also from the stand¬ 
point of the stability of the Alupa kingdom. We have 


1. 526 of 1928-29; Ep. Kept, for 1928-9 pp. 79-80. See also Ep. 
Rpptjor 1927-8; pp. 59-fO where Mr. Venkoba Rao rightly identifies 
Kula^ekhara Deva of 419 of 1927-8 with Knla^ekhara Deva of 52 of 
190U In 526 of 1928-9 the following birudas precede the name Pandita 
t'prai^iddha vidyd-vildsini suvarna-kundala-dbhcrai ^,,. 
Pi{a)ndita Pdndyan-erdsi Pandya-nanda, etc. 
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the assertion made in his records that his was a 
victorious and augmenting reign. The praise bestowed 


on him in the epigraphs seems justified : for to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the Alupa kingdom which his 
predecessor Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra had firmly 
established, inspite of the many aggressive designs of 
foreign Karnataka rulers, was indeed a remarkable 
achievement. We shall deal w^ith the troubles in the 
reign of this ruler, while delineating the foreign rela¬ 
tions of the Alupas. 

Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva Fs successor w^as 
Nurmmadi Cakravartin. This is inferred from the 
Neml^vara hasti inscription which narrates the follow¬ 
ing baliyam PattUOdeya Kulahekhara-^deva rojya^ 

naniaram Rdya-gajafika'san immadida rdjan NUrmmadi’^Cakra- 


varii dana-cihtdmani catas-samudra-mudrita-kirti-kantd-mano- 
vallabhan-enisi ^..The absence of the intervening names 
of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva and of Jagadevarasa 
in this context is for the present inexplicable. How^- 
ever, we may note that Nurmmadi Cakravartin had the 
biruda of Rdya-gajdfiku'sa, and that he seems to have 
been celebrated for his gifts as the birudas “A washing 

gem(Philospher’s Stone) of charity'*, and “the Favourite 

of the lady Fame who had spread to the limits of the 
four seas", clearly imply. Since it is stated in the 
Epigraph that he came after Kula^ekhara Alupendra¬ 
deva, he may be assigned to the period intervening 
betw'een Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I and Vibudha- 


1. 526 cf 1928-9. 
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therefore, have reigned from 




n Nurmmadi Cakravartin’s successor was Vibudhavasq. 
The sources of information for the reign of this king 
^re the Gramapaddhati and a stone inscription fqqqd 
in the Mahalingesvara temple at Kota in the Udipi 
tSiuka. The Puttige matha version of the Gramapaddhati 
merely calls him Vasu but describes him at some 
length, thus :-Once there was a king named Vasu. He 
was the substance of virtue, and was known as Indra 
of.the Earth. While he ruled, the earth was filled 
with plenty, and falsehood and thieving w^ere unknown. 
He was highly learned and well versed in the science 
of politics, (para tu parthivah kascit asit sara-^unanvitah ; 
namna Vasuh iti khyatah yam viduh bhapurandaram, tasmin 
SMSiati bhupaleksonim saroasamrddhinlm; anrtatvam taskaratvam 
nasthiti ahuh manlsinah.,.maha~prajnah nlti-'sastravisaradah). 
We shall have to refer to this again w^hile describing 
the judicial procedure common in ancient Tuluva.^ 
That king Vasu of the Gramapaddhati belonged to 
the Alupa family there cannot be any doubt. The 
Mahalingesvara temple stone inscription of this ruler, 
dated Saka 1166, Ananda ( a.d. 1244-5 ), maintains that 
he belonged to the Pandya line, and that be gave a 


,1. The Government Epigraphist (Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer) 
makes Nurmmadi Cakravartin, Vira Bhupala, and Kunda^a brothers. 
£p Rep-of the S. Circle for 1928-9, pp, 79-80. But in the transcript 
sent to me the name Kundana cannot be traced. The meaning nf nlle 
haliyatn and itntnadida raj an is not clear. B. A. S. 

2. The Puttige version. Infra Ch. V. 
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valued at 1,000 pagodas as a gift,^’evidently^^" 
he same temple. We have seen that the Alupa rulers 
of this age assumed the cognomen Pandya. This ex¬ 
plains why Vibudhavasu is called a ruler who belonged 
to the Pandya line. The Pandya family mentioned 
here does not refer to the Pandyas of Madura at all 
but to another family who had nothing to do with them. 
For our purpose we may note that Vibudhavasu^s 
reign fits in very well the gap between Nurmmadf 
Gaki'avartin and Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva I.* \<l 


His successor was Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradevk 
I. Eight stone inscriptions of this ruler and a ninth 
concerning his crowned queen have been found Hi 
Tuluva. These are the stone inscriptions in the Maha- 
linge^vara temple at Kota in the Udipi taluka ; another 
stone epigraph in the Mahalinge^vara temple ‘ at 
Brahmavuru also in the same taluka; a third one in the 
Mihisasuramardini temple at Nilavara also in the 
same'taluka; a fourth one in the Kote^vara temple at 
Kotesvara in the Kundapuru taluka; a fifth inscrijitihn 
found in the Kundt^vara temple at Kundapuru; and a 
sixth discovered in the Visnu temple at Puttige in the 
Udipi taluka. Two more inscriptions found in the 
Mahalinge^vara temple at Paduru in the Udipi • taluka, 
may also be assigned to the reign of the same ruler. 
The niuth stone inscription which mentions his queen 


1. Rahgachari, Top. List. I No. 217, p. 869. 

2. It may be that Vatu wat given the title of Vihudha (the Wise) 
because of his learning. B. A. S. 
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in the Mahisasuramardini temple in 
vara in the same taluka. 



The stone inscription found in the Mahalingesvara 
temple at Kota supplies the earliest date for Vira 
Pandya Deva Alupendradeva. It is dated Saka 1177 
when Jupiter was in Mithuna, Ananda, Bhadrapada. 
Bahuja, 10 Sunday, Kanya 10 which agrees, but for the 
week day which happens to be Monday, with 7 Septem¬ 
ber A.D. 1254. The record embodies an order issued 
by the king in the presence of Aliya Bankideva, 
Maiduna (brother-in-law) Oddamadeva, Ballaveggade, 
and “the Thousand of Kotta”, i.e., Kota (Kottada 


sasirvaram), while he was ruling from his capital 
Barahakanyapura. It cannot be made out whether the 
Aliya Bankideva was the king’s nephew or his son-in- 
law, and whether he is to be identified with a ruler of 
the same name whose earliest record, as will be 
narrated presently, is dated a.^. 1302. The Alupa 
ruler is styled thus— Vira Pandya Ahpendradevara vijoya- 
rSjyam-uttara-utlara pravrddhamanam acandrSrka tar3mbafam 


salnttam-irdda} 

The next stone inscription found in the Mahaling- 
e^ara temple at Brahmavuru is dated Saka 1177 when 
Jupiter was in Mithuna, Ananda, A^vayija (A^vija), Su. 
15, Monday, Kanya 30 Sankramana Monday, which 
agrees with Monday the 28th September a.d. 1254. 
This record opens with a salutation to Ganapati (S'ft 
Ganadhipataye namah). The king, who is called Pandya 

SoVrf im-O ; Ep. Rep. for 1928-9, p. 57. 
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artin Ariraya-Gajakesarin Vira Pandyadeva, is 
to have been seated in the durbar hall in his palace 
at Barahakanyapura with Ajiya Bankideva, Maiduna 
O^damadeva, Ballaveggade, ministers (praihanaru) and 
pufohits, when he made a gift to the Two Hundred 
{Brahmavuradali nUrirvarige) of Brahmavuru.' 


While seated in the same palace at Barahakanya¬ 
pura along with the same nephew and Oddamadeva 
Narasinga Hegga^e, the ministers, and the purohits, 
Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva made a gift (of gold) 
to the Three Hundred of Niruvara (MVauffrada mannaru. 
ange), as is related m the damaged stone record found 
in the Mahisasuramardini temple Nilavara in the 
U^ipi taluka. The date of this inscription is given 
thus Saka 1181, Pingala, Phalguna, Bahula 5, Sunday, 
when Jupiter was in Kanya, Mina 1, Saturday which 
corresponds to February the 24th Sunday and February 
the 23rd Saturday A.D. 1258. The king is expressly stated 
iri this record to have been seated on the throne in the 
older (senior) palace at Barahakanyapura {S'rlmatu raja- 
dhSiti Barahakanyapurada hiriya-aramaneyala) 

The Kotesvara temple stone epigraph found at 
Kotesvara in the Kiindapuru taluka records a similar 
gift of gold. Here the Three Hundred of Kudikura 
are said to have assembled at Barahakanyapura and 
the king’s brother-in-law Oddamadeva and Narasinga 


485 of 792^-9; Ep.Rept.Jor 1927-8, p. 51. 

2. 490 oj 1928-9; Ep. R-pt. for 1928-9, p. 58. This record 
Enables us to assert that Niruvara was the earlier name of I^llavara. 
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[^]S^gade are again mentioned. The inscription';;is 
dated Saka 1183, Durmati, Margasirsa, Su. 6, Tuesday 
Dhanus, 3, which corresponds to Tuesday the 29th 
November A.D. 1261. The ruler is given the hirndas 
Pardya Cakravarti Ariraya Gajakesari, and is again said 
to be ruling from his sthira.simhasana (firm throne) kt 
Barahakanyapura.‘ y/ 

The Kundesyara temple inscription styles the king 
Par.iya deoarasa Alupendrarasa, and describes him' ks 
ruling from the same capital with his crowned queen 
(paltada mahisf), his tnaiouna Oddamadeva, Narasinga 
Heggade, the senabova, the adhikari, the purohita, and 
others ; and to have fixed 140 and 180 samudaya gaiyams 
as the annual imposts leviable from the villages. of 
Kundapuru and Kudikujra respectively. The date 'Of 
this inscription is Saka 1184, Dundhubi, Sravana, 
Bahuja ^3, Sunday Simha 16. It agrees •wdth Sunday 
the 13th August a.d. 1262.* The name of the crowned '' 
queen, as ascertained from another record to'' be 
mentioned later on, was Balia Mahadevi. ' ! 

In the Visnumurti temple at Puttige in the 
taluka is a damaged stone inscription also of the same 
ruler. It is dated only in the cyclic year Prabhava, 
Simha, but is assignable to Saka 1190 (July-August A.D. 
1267). The epigraph records a royal order made in the 
presence of the pradhanas (ministers) and other offi'cerfe, 


.( 

, 5 .: 


1. 370 of m? ; Ep. R»p.for 7926-7, pp. 62, ld8;9. 

2. 364 ef 1927 ; Ep. Rep. for 1926-7, pp. 62, 108 9. 
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from Bara(ha)kanyapura. The 
is given to the king in this inscription.^ 



It cannot be determined whether PandyaCakravartin 
Gajakesari Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva ruled only 
from A.D. 1234 till a.d. 1267. From the above record 
it is clear that the king’s firm throne {sthira simhasana) 
was always at Barakuru which, it must be noted, is 
consistently styled Barahakanyapura. His last date 
cannot be determined but it is not improbable that he 
ruled till a.d. 1277-8 or thereabouts. 

Two stone inscriptions of the same ruler have been 
found in the Mahalingesvara temple at Paduru in the 
Udipi taluka. Unfortunately both are damaged but 
both clearly give the name of the king as Pandya 
Cakravartin Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva. One of 
these is undated, and in the other, which seems to 
record a gift of land, the date is lost.^ The main 
reason why these two records are assigned to the reign 
of this ruler is that they were found in one of the 
Saivite centres of the Udipi taluka. It is true that one 
of the inscriptions of Vira Pandyadeva Alupendra¬ 
deva II was also found in the Udipi taluka. But, on the 
^vhole, the inscriptions of Vira Pandyadeva Alupendra* 
deva II and of Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva III 
were found in the Mangalore and Karkala talukas. 


1. 500 of 7928-9; Swamikannu, Ind. Ephem., IV, p. 137. 

2. 367 and 363 of 1930-1931. 

A. K. 9 
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e year a.d. 1277 witnessed the regime of^ 
ned queen Balia Mahadevi. A stone inscription 
found in the Mahisasuramardhini temple at Nilavara 
in the Udipi taluka, styles her as the paitada piriyarasi 
(the senior crowned queen). It describes her as rul¬ 
ing the country {irlmata pattada piriyarasi Ball a-mahadevi • 
yarn vijaya-fajyam-attara-uttara-abhivrddhi pravardhamana 
acandrarkka tarambaramsaluttam-irdda). The epigraph 
states that a specified endowment in money (100 honnu) 
was made to the goddess Bhagavati of the temple of 
Niruvara in the presence of all the pradhanas, desa-pura- 
saSy odeyas, adhikariSy and the important representatives 
of the village of Niruvara (Niruvafada ^ramadavara)> 
The inscription is dated Saka 120 (1), Isvara, Kanya 15, 
Sunday. The cyclic year Isvara corresponds, how^ever, 
to Saka 1199 (expired), and the other details evidently 
stand for a.d. 1277, September the 12th Sunday.^ 


The succession devolved on her son Nagadevarasa. 
Two damaged inscriptions of this ruler have been 
found in the Mahalihgesvara temple at Basaruru in the 
Kundapuru taluka. The earlier of the twm is a damag¬ 
ed record dated Saka 1213 Khara, Magha Bahula 10, 
Thursday, Kumbha 20 which agrees but for the last 
detail which ought to be Kumbha 21, wdth a.d. 1292 
February the 14th Thursday. Nagadevarasa is called 
in this record the son of Balia Mahadevi, and is said 
to be ruling from the capital Barahakanyapura. It 


1. 497 of im-H; Ep, Eepujor 1928-29, pp. 58, 80. 
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:ers a gift of a flower garden to the god Nakhare 
^vara of Basaruru.^ 




The other damaged inscription, also found in the 
same temple, is dated Saka 1220 Kumbha 20 which cor¬ 
responds to (Saka 1220, the cyclic year being Vilamba) 
A.D. 1299, February the 13th Friday. It commemorates 
a gift also to the same god in the same temple.’ 


Of the next ruler Bankideva Alupendradeva II, 
four stone epigraphs have been found. The first of 
these was discovered in the Gollara Ganapati temple 
at Mangalore ; the second at Kariyangaja near Polali 
Ammunije in the same taluka^ the third in the M^anjunatha 
temple at Kadri near Mangalore ; and the fourth in a 
field in the village of Sujeru, Mangalore taluka. The 
Gollara Ganapati stone inscription gives him the follow¬ 
ing birudas i—Pandya Cakravartin, Raya-Gajanku'sa , and 
calls him Bankideva Alupendradeva. His independent 
status is proved by the following phrases used in the 

same inscription :--vijaya-raiyam-uttara-utiara-abhwrddhi- 

pravarddhamana-acandrarkha-tarambaram {saluttam-ire) dui- 
tha-nigraha-'sistha-pratipalanar-a^i snkha sahkatha-vinodadim 
Tajyam ^eyyuttam irdda. 

The date given in the above inscription is the 
following:— S'aka-abda 1225 neyaS'ubha krta samvatsarada 
Mesa mSsa 7 neya A (<^0 which corresponds to Sunday 


1. 475 oj 7927-8 , Ep. Rept.for 1927-8, p. 49. 

2. 420 o] 1927-8 ; Ssvamikannu, Ind. Ephem. IV p. 198. 
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the 1st A.D. 1302/ The inscription then conti¬ 
nues to narrate that in that part of the palace of the 
capital Manga japura called Mogasale, where the king 
was holding the durbar on the occasion of the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of the great queen Mocala Mahadevi 
{'srimatu rcijadhani Mah^alapurada aramaneya MogasaleyaU 
olagam-kott iralii mnnna tammadiyakke Mocala mahadeviyara 
soargastar-ada avara pinJa-pradanadalu), certain grants of 
land (specified) were made to Kadu Vamana for the 
gods Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara. This epigraph, 
we may incidentally observe, is called a sila^sanketamamy 
evidently because it was an agreement arrived at by 
the people and the king. In fact, the last sentence in¬ 
vokes a blessing on the ruler who was present on the 
occasion :— efidu harada sila-sanketamam keJda "srlmat Ar (o) 
sar^e mangalci-maha'sn 


The identity of the great queen Mocala Mahadevi 
is uncertain. But the use of the epithet Mahadevi 
and the absence of the term pattada piriyarasi or pattada 
mahisi suggest that she may have been the mother of 
Bankideva Alupendra. If we take the death anniversary 
of the queen mentioned in the record to be the first of 
its kind, she may have died in a.d. 1301. 


1. and (2) 77 oj 1901 ; S, /. /. VII, No. 177, p. 75. On the same 
page of 5. T, a jg interpreted as Asadha, and 8 is substituted for 
7. Swamikannu, Ind. hphenuy IV. p. 206. Kittel refers to a stone 
inscription dated J^alivahana Saka 1225 found in front of a temple 
that was then called Niradevalaya and at present dedicated to Hanu^ 
manta in which the name Mangalapura is mentioned. Kannada-Eng. 
Dicty.i p* 1180. Evidently the inscription referred to is the one under 
discussion. B. A. S. 
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second stone inscription belonging to this 
^^er was found at Kariyangaja, near Pojali Ammunije 
in the same taluka. It is dated only in the cyclic year 
Krodhana (Krodhin), Simha 15 which corresponds to 
Saka 1226 (a.d. 1304 August, Wednesday the 12th). The 
inscription records a gift of land to the temple of Hola- 
ladeva (? devi) by a Brahman in the reign of Bankideva- 
rasa.^ 

A third inscription ot the same king is the defaced 
stone record found in the Mafijunatha temple at Kadri 
near Mangalore. This undated epigraph gives the 
biradas Pandya Cakravartin (Rs) ya-Gajanku'sa to the king 
Bankideva Alupendra, and informs us that in the 
course of his increasing and victorious reign, while he 
was protecting the virtuous and punishing the wicked 
{vijaya rajyam uttara-uttara abhivrddhi pmvarddhamana [ma 
candfakka ta] rambaram [saluttam-ire] dustha-nigraha-'sistha 
pratipalana), and then breaks ofF.^ The similarity of the 
birudas and the phrases describing his independent rule 
mentioned in the above inscription with those given 
in the Gollara Ganapati temple inscription, suggests 
beyond any doubt that both the records are to be 
referred to the same ruler. 


The Sujeru stone inscription is dated Saka 122^1 

Vi^vavasu, Siriiha 18 , Sunday which corresponds cor¬ 
rectly to A.D. 1305, August, Sunday the 15th. This is 
a unique record which shows how carefully the Alupa 


1. 377 of 1927-8 ; Swamikannu, Ind. Epem., IV, p. 211. 

2. 26 of mV; S. I. I. VII, No. 18g, p. 84. 
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looked after the material welfare of their sub¬ 
jects. Its importance will be discussed in a subsequent 
section on the features of Alupa administration.^ 


7 . LATER ALDPAS AND THE BEGINNING OF 
THE DECLINE 

Soyideva Alupendradeva succeeded Bankideva 
Alupendradeva. It cannot be determined how long 
the latter’s rule lasted. But from the fact that the 
earliest inscription of Soyideva Alupendradeva is 
dated a.d. 1315, it is permissible to surmise that 
Bankideva Alupendradeva’s reign lasted till a.d. 1314-5. 
Five stone epigraphs of the reign of Soyideva 
Alupendradeva have been found, while a sixth record, 
mentioning one who was obviously a member of the 
royal family* falls within his reign. The five stone 
records are the following :—a stone inscription found 
in the Somanathesvara temple at Manigarakeri in Bara- 
kuru; a stone epigraph discovered in a place called 
Dammaragudde in Padebettu, Udipi taluka; a stone 
record found under a peepul tree in Kapu also in the 
Udipi taluka; another one found in the Mahalinge- 
^vara temple at Udipi; and a damaged one discovered in 
the Anantapadmanabhasvami temple at Kudupu in the 
Mangalore taluka. The sixth stone inscription falling 
within the reign of Soyideva Alupendradeva is also 
much damaged. It was discovered in the Nemlivara 
basli at Varanga in the Karkafa taluka. 


1. 338 of 193(h1931 ; Swamikannu, Ind, Eph» IV p. 213. 
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[he Somanathesvara temple stone inscription found 
in the Manigarakeri begins in the usual Alupa manner 
with svasti srimaty and gives the following birudas to 
Soyideva Alupendradeva:— Pandya Cakravartin Ariraya 
Basava S ankara Deva. Of these the second is a new hirada 
altogether. The phrase vije {ja)ya-rajya udayam‘ttttara- 
abhivrddhimanam-acandrarkka^taram^^^^ saluttam irdda 

suggests that he was enjoying an independent kingdom. 
But, as we shall point out in a later connection, the 
Alupa power was now beginning gradually to decline. 
The d.tt of the above record, however, is given as 

wXr T 0) .>« Sn- 

(S «) ddih) a 13 iVr) 'sclka-masa 13 Somavara. The cyclic 
year for Saka 1238 was Anala ; and Vr^cika 13 Monday 
would mean a.d. 1316 November the 9th Tuesday. We 
have, therefore, to assume that the date intended was 
probably Saka 1237 expired in which case it works out 
correctly to a.d. 1315 November, Monday the 10th. 
The ruler is represented as being in the palace in 
Barahakanyapura, and not Barakantupura, as has been 
wrongly read by the Madras Government Epigraphist. 
The king is described to be seated on the golden 
throne {suoarna-simhasana-arudhar-agi, and not unnata-sim - 
hasana-arudharaiiy as has been supposed by the same 
writer), and holding his durbar {^dolaiam kotUrda-prasts- 
va-doltt). The inscription which is unfortunatelv effaced 
m many places, records a grant for the offerings of the 
god Somanatha of Manigarakeri. It was made by 
Bankidevarasa, the nephew of the ruler (...vslvara 
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[ali^yo] Bafikidevarasaru) to Banki Senabo 
man r) Annadata Heggade. The importance of this 
epigraph will be made clear while describing the 
administration under the Alupas.^ 

The second is a damaged stone inscription found 
in a place called Dammaragudde, about a mile to the 
north of the Subrahmanya temple in the Padebettu 
village, Udipi taluka. It is dated Saka 12 (4b Raktak- 
si) which corresponds to a. d. 1324-5. The ruler is 
called Vira (So)yideva Alupendradeva. This record 
seems to register a gift of money-income to the temple 
of Kotlsvara by the king. It mentions.the MflAflprfl- 
dhana So(va)nna Senabova and Sihgana Sahani.^ 

The Kapu stone inscription of the same ruler gives 
him the same birud'as and the same phrase regarding his 
independent rule. It is dated S'n S'aka-varusa 1247 
(neya) Rakataksi {samVatsarada ) Kanya ... The cyclic 
year Raktaksi corresponds to Saka 1246 and not to Saka 
1247 the cyclic year of which was Krodhana. The date 
intended is probably Saka 1246 (a.d. 1324, September). 
This is another defaced inscription which clearly des¬ 
cribes the king as seated on the golden throne (s[u] varna 


1. 151 of 1901 ; 5. /. I. VII. No. 354, p. 212 ; Swamikannu, hid 
Ephem. IV. pp. 232-235. The cyclic year for i5aka 1237 was Raksasa. 
But instead of Mrgasirsa, there is Nija and Vr^ika 13 corresponds 
correctly to November the 10th Monday. Swamikannu, ibid, p. 233. 

B. A. S. 

2. d74 of 1930-1 , The latter part of the date is by no means 
certain. On the back of this slab is a much mutilated Kannada 
inscription of the Vijayanagara times, mentioning an Odeya and some 
Mudalis. Ihid, 
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4a) na arudhar-a^i) at Barahakanyapura, and holi 
c durbar (oddola^am-kott-iralu). It records a grant 
of land (details effaced) made at the request of Sriman 
Mahapradhana Singana Sahani and the officials called 
eradu^kdla bali niyo^is,^ 


The Mahalingesvara temple inscription of Udipf 
begins directly with the date which is given thus:- 
Prabhava samvacch ( ts ) arada Asadha Baihula) 3 Ma. 
Karkkataka masa 9 Mangalavara di. The cyclic year Pra- 
bhava corresponds to Saka 1249 but the week day 
however does not correspond. The date is perhaps 
meant for Saka 1249 ( a.d. 1327 ) July, Wednesday 
the 8th and not Tuesday. The king is given the same 
birudas ?is in the above Kapu inscription. The 
MahUpradhana Singana Sahani (but called in this record 
Sahani ), along with Bhosana ( Bhusana ? ) Adhikari, 
Kodakala Nayaka of Nadapu and others, gave certain 
specified forest land for the ( services of the ) god of 
Tare-gudde. The epigraph concludes with an 
imprecation that he who violates the grant w’^ould suffer 
the sins of killing cow^s in Varanasi. The engraver’s 
name is given in Devanagari characters as Sradhara- 
natha which is evidently an error for Srldharanatha.’ 


The fifth inscription of the same ruler w^as 
discovered in the Anantapadmanabhasvami temple 


92 of 7%1 ; S. J. /. VII. No. 2/4, p. 141 ; Swamikannu, Ind. 

Epheti.. A . p. 250. 

2. 118 A. of 1901 ; S. /. /. VIJ. No. 308, p. 159, Swamikannu 

ihid, IV, p. 257. 
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. This damaged epigraph calls the king 
Soyiraya and adds a third biruda to the two alrady 


mentioned above-that of Raya-Gajankusa which, as 
we have already seen, was assumed by Soyideva 
Alupendradeva’s ( father and ) predecessor Bahkideva 
Alupendradeva. The inscription under review is dated 
only in the cyclic year Bhava Kuihbha 22 (Wednesday) 
w^hich corresponds to Saka 1257 (a. d. 1335 February 
Wednesday the 15th ). An official named Mainda 
Heggade is mentioned in the record.* 


1 he sixth stone inscription which falls within the 
reign of Soyideva Alupendradeva but which was not 
evidently issued by him is a damaged record found in 
the Nemisvara basti at Varanga in the Karkaja taluka. 
It mentions a chief named Gopisvararaya, who is given 
the birudas of Pandita Pandya, Pandya Dhananjoya, and 
Ariraya Basava S'ankara, The name of the saroudhikari 
Narasinga also occurs in the inscription. It is dated 
Saka 1 ( 25 ) 4 Ahgirasa ( Mithuna ), Su. 10, Thursday 
which works out to a.d. 1332 June the 4th Thursday.* 
We have seen that in the undated stone slab set up 
in the verandah of the same basti at Varanga, belonging 
to the reign of Pandya Cakravartin Kulasekharadeva 
Alupendradeva, already cited above, the name Pandya 
Dhananjaya appeared as a biruda of Pattodeya, while a 
prince named Pi(a)ndita Pandya was also mentioned.* 


1. 461 of 1928-9 ; Ep, Kept, for 1928-9, p. 58. 

2. 521 of 1928-9 ; Ep, Rtpt/for 1928-9, p. 59. 

3. 526 of 1928-9, op. cit. 
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rfsvararaya has the same hirada like the one assumed 
by Pattodeya, and in addition that of i4nraya Basava 
S'ankara, which we. may note was used by the Alupa 
ruler himself. These considerations make it certain 
that Gopisvararaya belonged to the royal family in the 
indirect line, and that he was not an independent ruler. 

The birudas Basava S'ankara together with S'rlmat 
Pandya Cakravariin and Raya Gajanku'sa which were borne 
by the Alupa rulers were, we may incidentally observe, 
also used by one of the most prominent of the later 
Hoysala rulers-Vira Ballala III. 

Soyideva Alupendradeva was succeeded by Vira 
Kulasekharadeva. Two stone inscriptions of this ruler 
have been discovered. The first is a damaged record 
found at Niruvara in the Udipi taluka. It is dated 
Saka 1(26)7 Tarana (Vrscika), 27, Thursday which cor¬ 
responds to A.D. 1345, November the 24th Thursday. 
The inscription mentions a gift to the temple of 
Durga Bhagavat! of the same locality.^ 

The other inscription is wTitten in the Grantha 
script. It was found in the Mahalingesvara temple at 
Kota in the Udipi taluka, and it contains the incomplete 
detail that Jupiter was in Kumbha. The date evidently 
stands for A.Di 1345. The inscription records an 
endowment to the same temple of Mahalingesvara at 


1. 496 of 1928-9 ; Ep» Rept^for 1928-9, p. 58. The cyclic year 
Tarana is probably here meant for i^aka 1266 expired with which it 
agrees. For the cyclic year for §aka 1267 was Parthiva. Svsamikannu, 
Ind, Ephem., IV., pp. 290-293. B. A. S. 
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in the Udipi talukaJ If we assume that Soyid^a 
T^Kpendradeva’s last year was a.d. 1335, then, it may 
be taken that Vira Kulasekharadeva’s reign lasted from 
that date till a.d.. 1345-6. 

Vira Pandyadeva succeeded Vira Kulasekharadeva 
in A.D. 1346. Only two inscriptions directly bearing 
on the reign of this ruler have been found, while 
two others may be assigned to him on historical 
grounds. T. hat Vira Pandyadeva’s earliest year was 
A.D. 1346 seems certain both from the inscriptions 
lound in the Mahalingesvara temple at Brahmavuru in 
the Udipi taluka as well as from the supplementary 
grant recorded on a stone in the Sringeri matha. The 
former is a damaged epigraph dated Saka 1 (26)9 
Vyaya, Margasirsa, Su. 1 (1), Vaddavara which agrees 
with A.D. 1346 November the 25th Saturday. The ins¬ 
cription seems to record a gift of land.^ 


The Sringeri matha inscription is concerned mainly 
with the endow^ments made to it by the five famous 
brothers-Harihara, Bukka, Marapa, Muddapa, and 
Kampana, the founders of the Vijayanagara Empire, 
in the year A.D. 1346. A supplementary grant to the 
servants of Bharata Tirtha Sripada of that pontificate 
is also made in the same record and is dated in the 
same year. It is from this that we gather that the 
ruler who made the supplementary grant was no other 
than Vira Pandya Deva. For it gives him the biriiJas 


1. 506 of 1928-9. 

2. 484 of 1928-9 ; Ep. Kept, for 1928-9, p. 59. 
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Cakraoartin, ArirSya Basaoa S'ankara, A Goad to 
the Elephants the hostile‘kings. These birudos were worn 
by the predecessors of Vira Pandyadeva, and were, 
therefore, 'naturally assumed by him. We assume 
that Vira Pandyadeva went to Srihgeri along with his 
queen whose name is given as Kikkayitayi which is 
evidently an error for Cikkayitayi, (f. e., Krsnayitayi), 
in the same inscription.* 

Two other inscriptions that may be assigned to 
the same ruler are the completely .defaced stone 
inscription found at the entrance to the central shrine of 
the Pandyesvara temple at Mangalore, and the illegible 
stone epigraph found at the entrance to the Cakrapani 
temple at Attavara also in the same tovn. The former 
however, contains the date one figure of which is 
damaged ; Saka 128 (?), Mlna-masa 14th A. The Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist (Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar) has 
substituted 4 for the missing figure. But this (Saka 
1284) does not work out correctly, since the cyclic 
yeai for Saka 1284 was Subhakrt. The date, then 
according to the calculation of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist, would be a.d. 1362, March 9th 
Wednesday. The week day and the cyclic year, accord¬ 
ing to this calculation, do not agree. Hence we assume 
that the missing figure in the date of the record may 

1. Mahamah5padhyaya R- Narasimhacharya was, however, 
unable to identify this ruler. The inscription in full is given in the 
famous Sringeri viatha epigraph, Sg. 1 of E. C. \T.; Mys» Atch-Rept. 
for 1916, p. 57. 
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been 2 in which case the date would be Saka 
1282, Sarvari Mlna-masa 14th A (di). This agrees very 
well with A.D. 1360, March, Sunday the 8th.* 

The Cakrapani temple stone inscription is likewise 
illegible, and the date also contains one figure that is 
damaged. The Government Epigraphist reads Saka 
128 (9) Parabhava, Mesa-masa, 10, Guru. But the 
cyclic year Parabhava corresponds to Saka 1288 and not 
to Saka 1289 the cyclic year of which was Plavahga. 
If we accept the date as Saka 128 (8), then, it may 
stand for A.D. 1366, April, Saturday the 4th. The week 
day however still does not correspond.’ 

The inscription records that for the offerings of 
the god Anjaneya of the Cakrapani temple, the follow¬ 
ing stone inscription was written (hara [c] da 'sila- 
'sosanada kramav-ent-endare) —Whereas in former times 
Kulasekharadeva, (manna adi-kaladalu Kala'sekhara-de...), 
and then it breaks off. If w’e allot twenty years to Vira 
Pandyadeva, we reach a.d. 1366 which may have been 
the last year of that ruler. Kulasekharadeva mentioned 
in this record w'as perhaps Kulasekharadeva Alupendra- 
deva I, the predecessor of Nurmmadi Cakravartin. We 
infer this from the words adi Kulas ekharadeoa in the 
record. This consideration and the fact that the re¬ 
cord follows closely the Pandyesvara inscription, and 


1. 20 <4 i901, S. 1 . 1 , VII., No., 180, p. 77 ; Swamikannu, Jnd. 
Ephem- IV, pp. 322, 326. 

, 2. 18 of J90I ; S, I. l.SW., No. 18, p. 75; Swainikannu, ibid 

pp. 334, 336. 
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found in the same town of Mangalore^ 
^able us to assign the Cakrapani temple record to the 
reign of Vira Pandyadeva. 


If the above is accepted, then the earliest date for 
Vira Pandyadeva’s successor Kulasekharadeva 
Alupendradeva III may have been a.d. 1366. With this 
ruler a radical change seems to have come in the faith 
professed by the Alupas. The inscription in question 
was found in the Ammanavaru basti in Mudubidre. It 
opens in the usual Jaina manner, calls the Alupa ruler a 
disciple of a well known Jaina priest, and describes him 
as making endowmments to a Jaina basti. Unlike the 
Alupa inscriptions hitherto examined, the Ammanavaru 
basti epigraph begins with the accredited Jaina invoca¬ 
tion, thus:— S'rimai-parama-gambkira - svadvada - amoeba 
lancchanam jiyat trailokya Nathasya 'sasanam Jina-'sasanam 
(Having the honourable supreme profound syad-vada as 
a fruit-bearing token, may it prevail, the doctrine of 
the Lord of three w^orlds, the Jaina doctrine). Then 
it proceeds to give the following birudas to the ruler, 
whom it calls Pandya Cakravartin, thus: svasii samasta- 
bhuvana-vikhyata Soma-knla-tilaka Pandya Maharajadhirdja 
Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka Satya-ratnakarci S^aranagata 
^ojrapanjafa irimat C^fukitii-divya'^^fi-pada^padma aradhaka 
pcirabala^sadhakarum appa 'srimat Pandya Cakravartin. 


Of these birudas seven had already been assumed 
by the Alupas: Samasta-bhuvana-vikhyatn, Raja-parame- 
^varay Paramabhattaraka^ S^aranagata^vajrapanjara, Soma- 
kula-tilaka, Pandya-maharajadhirajay and Parame'svara* Of 
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^^ 4 :t},€ 50 ihers srimat-Caraklrti ditya-sfi-pada-padma^uradh^a^ 
and para-hala-sadhakarum are similar to those of the 
many biradas assumed by a Patti Pombuccha ruler of the 
Santara family, Mahamandalesvara Lokanatharasa 
(a.D. 1334), whose position in Tuluva history during 
this period will be discussed in a later connection. The 
birudas of Lokanatharasa which are strikingly similar to 
those borne by Kulasekharadeva Alupendradeva III, 
are the following: Samasta-~bhuVanrisraya ^rlmat-Caruklrti^ 
Pandita-devara dib{v)ya-srl^pada-padma aradhaka and para- 
ba\a-ja&ad-da\a} 


The statement that Pandya-Cakravartin eka-(ccha- 
tradim)-rajyam ieyyutta-irdd followed immediately by 
Raja-gaja-bala Kulasekhara Alupendradeva suggests 
that it refers only to that Alupa ruler. This is further 
proved in a later passage which says that Kulasekhara 
Alupendradeva, while seated on the jewelled throne in 
the basti of Bidire (f.e., Mudubidre) {Kula'sekbara Alap- 

endra-deoaruBidireya{ba)sadilyala’-ratna‘Simhasana-arudha... 

ka-sthitar-agi), made some specified although illegible 
endowments for the god Parsvanatha of Bidire. The 
golden throne mentioned in the earlier records is now 
spoken of as a jewelled throne. 

The record, inspite of its being defaced in many 
places, contains the .following :—hatta 157394 ne sandu 
(Jinam S aka-varusa ''l306 Kaliyu^a 4484 sanda ..,masa 
{Mesa) (S') uddha Catardasiya dina. Kali 4484 

corresponds to Saka 1305, while Kali 4485, to Saka 1306, 


1. Ch. Ill, Sec. 8. 
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^cyclic year of which was Raktaksa. The date 
intended was probably a.d. 138+ April Friday the 8th/ 
kulasekharadeva Alupendradeva Ill’s -claims for 
independence as expressed in the birudas samasta bhnVa- 
na-vikhycita, Pandya-maharajadhiraja, Paramesvafa cannot 
be justfied in view of the activities not only of the 
Santaras, who had already gained ground within the 
limits of the Alupa kingdom, but also of those of 
another Karnataka power which had successfully cast 
both over the Santaras as well as the Alupas its sway 
since a.d. 1346. We refer here to the Vijayanagara 
rulers who had placed their viceroy over Barakfiru in 
gaka 1307 (a.d. 1385-6.^ 


There is one name among the Alupa rulers which 
may be mentioned here. It is that of Alupa Kamade- 
varasa about whom a much damaged and undated 
record was found in the Durga Paramesvari tempk 
at Iruvaila in the Karkala taluka. This is the only 
inscription concerning him. It seems to register a 
gift of land.’ Nothing more can be determined about 
this figure in Alupa history. 

Kulasekharadeva Alupendradeva III was succeed-f^ 

ed by (his son and successor) Vira Pandyadeva III. 

Only one inscription of this ruler has been discovered 
in the Gauri temple at Prantya in Mudubidre. This 
record begins in the usual Alupa style with a svasti^ 

53 A qf 1901 ; S.J.L yil. No. 225, p. 113; Swamikannu 
Jftd. Ephetn.lV, pp. 368, 370. 

'2. • J^ra Chapter III. 


A. K. 10 
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proceeds to give most of the 
by Vira Pandyadeva Ill’s predecessor Kulasekhara Alu- 
pendradeva III but not those referring to the Jaina 
teacher Carukirti Pandita. On the other hand, it clear¬ 
ly points to the strong hold which the earlier Saivite 
religion still had on the Alupa royal house which was 
now gradually sinking into insignificance. The follow¬ 
ing birudas are given to Vira Pandyadeva :— Samasta bha- 
vana-vikhycita , Soma-kula-tilaka , Pandya-maharajadhiraja , 
Parames vara^ Paramabhattaraka^ Satya^ ratnakarCy S'arana- 
gala vajra-panjara y S'rl-Manjunatha-devara srl-pada-padma- 
aradhak(if-oppa y Para-bala-sadhakarum-appay sflmat Pandya 
Cakravarti Ra (ya-Gajafikus'a) s'rl-Vlra Pandya-devaru. 

The substitution of the biruda sri-Manjamtha-devara 
'sripada^padma-aradhakar (Worshipper at the lotus feet of 
god Manjunatha ) for the biruda 'srimat-Carukirti-divya- 
^ri-pada-padma-aradhakar assumed by Kulasekharadeva 
Alupendradeva III, is to be borne in mind in our 
estimate of the diffusion of different religious creeds 
in Tujuvanadu. 

Vira Pandyadeva III is said to be ruling the king¬ 
dom under the shadow of one umbrella ( eka-cchatradim 
rTijyam-ieyyuitam irdda ). This, as we have already se6n, 
was used to denote the independent status of 
Kulasekharadeva Alupendradeva III. 

The similarity of all the birudas except those 
pertaining to the faith of the rulers, and the phrase 
used to express their political position, as given in the 
above records of Vira Pandyadeva III and Kulasekfiara- 
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III, clearly prove thatithey belonged to the same 
F^ily. This is further corroborated by the distinctive 
Alupa biruda Rdya-Gajafikasa borne by Vira Pandyadeva 
III. These considerations are enough to invalidate the 
statement made by the Government Epigraphist 
( Mr. G. Venkoba Rao ) that Vira Pandyadeva III was 
not an Alupa ruler.^ 




The record is dated 1577 {311 ) andina.,S'aka- 
oafusam 1318 son {du) Va ( r ) ttamana...lsvava-samOtsafado- 
simha mSsa Aditya-vUradandu. This corresponds to 
Saka 1319, the cyclic year of which was Isvara, in;which 
case the date intended was perhaps a.d. 1397 August 
the 5th Sunday.’ 

The inscription records a grant to Durga Devi ( of 
the Gauri temple ) of Mudubidre. 

The ruler who succeeded Vira Pandyadeva III was 
Kulasekhara Alupendradeva IV. Only two epigraphs 
of this ruler have been found. One was discovered in 
the Gauri temple at Mudubidre. It begins in the old 
Alupa manner with sMsfi Sri, and merely relates that 
when Pandya Cakravartin Kulasekhara Alupendradeva 
was ruling the kingdom under the shadow of his sole 

1. Ep. Kept, for 1926, pp. lOS-9. Mr. Venkoba Rao seems to 
have confounded Vira Papdya of the Alupa family with a later Vira 
Pandya of the Bhai^a^a8^l family of Katkala. B. A. S. 

2. 50 of 1901 \ S. 1. /. VII. No. 221, p. 111, Swamikannu, 

/tid. IV, p, 397. August 5th is taken here on the assufnption 

that it is the first Adivara in Simha. But this is a mere supposition. 
B. A. S. . 
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ella (Pandya-cakravartin Kulase (se) kharalpendraSe 
var eka-cchatra [dim] rajyam-^eyyutt-ire,) ? 

The date w^hich follows is wrongly given thus 
(S'aka-nrpa) kalatlta-s{am)vatsarada 1363 neya Raktaksi-sam 
...and then the effaced epigraph proceeds to record a 
grant of land for the naivedya of the goddess Durgadevi 
[of Mudubidre]. The cyclic year Raktaksi corresponds 
to Saka 1366 (a.d. 1444-5) and not to Saka 1363, the cyclic 
year of which was Durmati.^ 

Another inscription has to be referred to this ruler. 
It is a stone epigraph found in the grounds of the 
Kanara High School, Mangalore, and is dated only in 
the cyclic year Raktaksi Mesa^masa 12 neya Adivaradandu. 
The inscription contains a great many details concern¬ 
ing temple management which will be discussed in 
connection with the features of administaation under 
the Alupas. Here we may note that it mentions an Alupa 
ruler in the following terms: Manialapurada hiriya 
aramaneya Bhuvana'sfayada moiasaleyalu samasia-pradha- 
narum yeradu-kolu-baliyam verasu{jn)oidolaiam-koitirdda-a^ 
prasta-vanadalu Aliya Vira Banki Devarasarg^e Muguru- 
nadina-rajyam biduValli Mava Kula'sekhara-devarsarum 
Aliya Bahki Deoarasarum Banke'svara DeVarige 'sila-iasanam 
geydu kotta kramavent-endade.^*^ In the older (or senior) 
palace at Mangalore {Mangalapurada hiriya-aramaneya)^ in 
the front room of the public audience hall of which 

1. 53 0 } 7901; S. 7 . /. VIL No. 224, pp. 112-3, 511 ; Swamikannu, 
Ifid. Ephem. V. pp. 84, 90. 

2. 23 B of 1901 ; S. L L VII. No. 185. pp. 81-2. 
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iame the “ Refuge of the World ” ( bhaoana'srayaia 
mo^asSleyala), with all the ministers and the eraiu-holn- 
officials, on the occasion of the public audience, 
the kingdom of Mugurunadu was assigned to Aliya 
[nephew] Bankidevarasa by his uncle [mava] Kula^ekhara 
devarasa. On this the king Kulasekhara together with 
Ajiya Bahkideva made an endowment to the god 
Banke^vara. '• 

' We have to find out the age of epigraph and the 


identity of the ruler Kulasekara and of his nephew 
Bahkideva. The cyclic year Raktaksi agrees with any 
one of the following §aka years-ll26, 1186,1246,1306, 
and 1366. The epigraph in question cannot be dated to 
Saka 1126 for the followingTeasons:-In Saka 1126 ( a.d. 
1204-5 ) the king is given many titles among which, as 
we have seen already, Pandya-Cakravartin Raya{ra) 
Bhujabala^ are important. His name is spelt Vira 
Kolasekhara Alvendradeva. In none of the three 
inscriptions of this Alupa king are his relatives 
mentioned. These titles, the more corrupt form of 
the name, and the absence of the name of any of his 

relatives suggest that he could not have been the 
Kulasekhara mentioned in the stone inscription found 


in Mangalore. ' . 

The inscription cannot be dated to Saka 1186. We 
know from the Alupa records that Vira Pandyadeva 
Alupendra I was ruling from a. d. 1254 till a. d. 1267. 


1 . 51 of 1901, op.Cit. -. ■ 
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tnot be that the Kulasekharadeva of the Man^ 
ore ijiscription ruled at the same time. 

The epigraph cannot be placed in Saka 1246 ( a.d. 
1324) for the same reason, Soyideva Alupendradeva was 
ruling from a.d/ 1315 till a.d. 1357. Moreover, it 
was only in the reign of his predecessor Bankideva 
Alupendra II in a.d. 1302 that the palace at Mangaluru 
was called merely Srlmatu rajadhani Man^alapuradai a ) 
ramaneya moga-sale^^ and the palace itself was styled 
simply Bhuvanasraya.^ This proves that in the days of 
Bankideva Alupendradeva II, and, w^e may presume, in 
those of his successor Soyideva as well, the palace at 
Mangalore w^as not cMed hiriya aramane, as it is styled 
in the Mangalore record. We have, therefore, to date the 
Kanara High School inscription to a later age in order 
to understand the term hiriya aramane applied to it. 

Now% there remain two Saka years to which the 
Kanara High School inscription can be assigned:—Saka 
1306 and Saka 1366. In a.d, 1384 Kulasekhara Alupendra 
deya III and in a.d. 1444 Kulasekhara Alupendradeva IV 
reigned. It is difficult to determine to which of these 
two names the Kulasekhara of the Kanara High School 
inscription has to be referred. We may venture to 
suggest, however, the following:*—That the record in 
question cannot be referred to the reign of Kula- 
^ekharadeva III for the follow^ing reasons:- This ruler 
is given a string ol birudas which are not found in the 


1. 11 oj 1901, op.cit. 

2 338 of 1930-31. See iftfra The Capitals. 
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High School inscription. He is represented 
ruling from his jewelled throne at Mudubidre, and as 
a patron of jainism, who gave a grant to the god Parsva- 
natha of that city.* These considerations are inappli¬ 
cable to the Kulasekhara of the Kanara High School 
inscription. For, as we shall explain while describing 
the features of administration under the Alupas, the 
Kulasekharadeva of the Kanara High School record 
was a patron of Brahmanism, as the detailed regulations 
pertaining the temple of the god Bankesvara entered 
in that inscription, and the fact that the grant was 
made by the king Kulasekharadeva himself together 
with his .4]iya Bahkideva clearly prove. 

There remains Saka 1366 when there reigned 
Kulasekharadeva Alupendradeva IV. j One inscription 
of this ruler dated wrongly in Saka 1363 (i.,e.,. 1366j 
but in the cyclic year Raktaksi has already been noticed 
by us. This inscription registers a grant to the god¬ 
dess Durga. The ruler is styled Pandya Cakravartin 
Kulasekhara Alupendradeva.’ We believe that the 


Kanara High School record dated only in the cyclic 
year Raktaksi is to be assigned to Saka 1366, and that 
the Mava (uncle) Kulasekharadeva, the patron of 
Brahmans, of that*'record is to be identified w’ith 
Pandya Cakravartin Kulasekharadeva. 

The date of ^is inscription {S'aka 1366 Raktaksi 
Mesa biasn 12 neya Adioara) would, then, correspond to 


2. 53 o/ 1S01, op. cit. 


1. 53 A 1901, op, oiU 
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April the 7th Tuesday, 
corresponding.^ ^ 




the week day not 


8. SOME CHIEFTAINS f - : 


Kula^ekharadeva Xlupendradeva IV was the last of 
the prominent Alupas, so far as the epigraphs concern¬ 
ing them are concerned. With him the flickering ves¬ 
tiges of Alupa power may be said to have vanished. 
The name Alupa was too great, however, to be entire¬ 
ly annihilated. And so we find it lingering on till the 
sixteenth century and after. Three names of chief¬ 
tains exercising some sort of political authority are 
met with in inscriptions of the later ages. A stone 
inscription found in the Hacevettu village in the Kar- 
kala taluka, records a grant of land to the temple of 
Mahadeva at Ittala (Vitthala ?) by Kantana Mara A|uva 
alias Komna for offerings and perpetual lamps and for 
feeding Brahmans. This was in the reign of the Vijaya- 
nagara king Virupaksa Raya ( A.D. 1384-a.d. 1404). The 
inscription is dated only in the cyclic year 1 arana, 
Makara 6, Thursday, when there was a solar eclipse. 
The cyclic year Tarana agrees with Saka 1326 and the 
date works out correctly to January 1st a.d. 140:', when 
there was a solar eclipse.’ 

We have seen above that Vira Pandyadeva III ruled 
from A.D. 1396 till a.d. 1436. It cannot be that Kantana 
Mara Ajuva alias Komna exercised any regal authority 
during these years. Hence it has to be supposed that 


1. Swatnikannu, Ind. Ephern. V, p. 90. 

2. 5/^ 1^28-9 ; Ep. Rept.for 1928-9, p. 55. 
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a member o£ the royal family entrusted 
charge of administering unspecified districts. 
Whatever that may be, the Komna branch has given 
two more chieftains to Tuluva. 


One of them was Devannarasa alias Komna who is 
mentioned in two stone inscriptions. In the earlier of^ 
these records, it is related that his sister Sanakara-devi 
made a gift of the produce of some of her lands to the 
(Anantanatha ?) basti at Kiyaruvara for offerings and 
worship. The stone inscription which gives us these 
details was found in the Anantanatha basti at Nellikaru 
in the Karkala taluka. It is dated Saka 1447 Taran^a, 
Dhanus 15, Synday, Tl)is corresponds but for the 
week day which happens to be Tuesday the 13th and 
not Sunday, to a.d. 1524, December.^ No overlord 
is mentioned in this record. 

The other record dealing with Devannarasa alias 
Komna was found iu Sirtadi in the Karkala taluka. 
This inscription, however, mentions Cimnaraja Ode- 
yar, who. was evidently the Vijayanagar viceroy. It 
records the construction of a new basti and an endow¬ 
ment of seventy-six varahos by Devannnrasa alias Komna. 
With this amount some land .was purchased at Arjjina- 
pura and left in charge of Kofyanna Ajva for the con¬ 
duct of worship. The epigraph is dated S^ka 1453 

1. 522 of 1928-9 ; Swamikannw, Ind. Ephem, V. p. 251, 253. The 
cyclic year Tarana agrees withSaka 1446, while Parthiva, with Saka 
1447. In the latter instance, the date works out to December the 13th 
Wednesday a.d. 1525. Swamikannu, ihidy p. 253. B. A. S. 
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1, Mesa 15 Sunday which agrees with a.d. 1530 
April the 10th Sunday which however was Mesa !4.^ 
The two records make it clear that Devannarasa aim 
Komna was entrusted with some governmental authori¬ 
ty from A.D. 1524 till a.d. 1530. 

The third name in the Komna branch is that tur- 


nished by. the inscription written in Sanskrit and Kan¬ 
nada found in the Anantnatha basti at Nellikaru in the 
same taluka. This undated inscription mentions no 
king but merely records that the hall (mandira) of the 
caitya (/. e., the Jaina basti evidently) was caused to be 
built by the famous Manjana Komna Bhupa.* * 


9. DNIDENTIFIED ALDPA KINGS 

A few names in the Alupa genealogy cannot be fixed 
with the meagre information that is before us. One of 
the earlier inscriptions is the defaced record discovered 


1. 524 of 1928-9 ; Ep, Kept, for 1928-9, p. 60. It cannot be deter- 
mined W’hether the name Cimnaraja Odeyar mentioned in the above 
record was identical with Cimnaraja Odeyar, who was the officer under 

* Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani, and who punished the insubordinate thanadar 
Dilawar Khan, as mentioned in a record dated a.d., 1562. Saletore, 
S, P. Life,, I, pp. 382-383. 

2. 520 of 1928-9. The name Alupa still survives among the 
Bunts, and in one or two families of Roman Catholics chiefly of 
Udayavara and Udipi. In a later chapter we shall see how in one of 
the most famous Tulu Padaddnas, called Koti and Cennaya, a Sania 
Alva will figure. In a stone inscription dated Saka 1437 saiida 
aarttamdna, Ajuva Pandi Setti, Aluva Koti ^etti, and Aluva Nara (ya) 
tta J^etti (42 of 1901; S. I. /. VII, No. 212, p. 109) are mentioned. 
The Government Epigraphist ( Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar ) 
correctly states that the cyclic year referred to is Dhatfi (i. e., a.d. 
1516). Swamikannu, Ind. Ephem. V, p. 234. 
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Anante^vara temple at Udipi. . It is ari unda 
f^ord which opens with sn svasti iinlike the majority 
of the Aliipa inscriptions we have hitherto examined. 
It then proceeds to narrate the follow ing :— narenumm- 
appa porigam natham Kavi {mu ? Fima ?) Isdityan-adandu 
ihnvi) tap (p) idakke sasti om (mana) here pa ... nd-udaro (m).^ 
From this indistinct and incomplete inscription all 
that we can gather are the names Kavi Vimaladitya 
and (his shield-bearer ?) Narenu (Narayana ?). Fince 
the genealogy from Maramma Ajvarasa till Citrava- 
hana II, as we have pointed out in the previous pages, 


is unbroken, Kavi Vimaladitya is to be placed either 
before Maramma Ajvarasa or after Citravahana II, If 
he were the predecessor of Maramma Ajvarasa, vve 
would have had some clue to this in the inscription of 
the latter. The absence of the slightest hint in regard 
to this suggests that Kavi Viriialaditya may have reign¬ 
ed in the troublesome times that followed the reign of 
Citravahana II. 

• An undated stone inscription found in Kariyahgaja 
near Pojali Ammunije in the Mang 3 ,lore taluka, men¬ 
tions Alupa Kumara Pandya Jayasingarasa, and a gift 
made by him to the goddess Hojala Bhattaraki. On the 
following considerations this inscription may be placed 
at tjie end of the eighth century a.d. Firstly, the 
fact that the inscription calls the goddess Hojala 
Bhattlraki and not Durga Paramesyarj, as the people 


1. t/« 0 / tm ; S. 1.1. VII, No. 307, pp. 158-59. 
2'- 380 0/ 1937-8. 
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to that early period when the people had retained 
the original Buddhist name of the goddess. This 
may have been in about the eighth century a.d. 
Secondly, the inscription was found in Kariyangala 
which has yielded two other epigraphs-that relating to 
Ranasagara whom we have placed in the first quarter 
of the eighth century a. r., and that concerning 
Bankideva Alupendradeva II dated a.d. 1304. The 
inscription under review could not have belonged to 
the latter Alupa ruler for two reasons : it mentions 
clearly the goddess Holala Bhattaraki, while the later 
inscription of the times of Bankideva Alupendradeva II 
calls the same deity Holaladeva ! Such confusion could 
never have taken place in one and the same age* 
Moreover, if the record in question had belonged to 
th6 reign of Bankideva Alupendradev II, it would have 
contained some reference to that ruler. The absence 
of any reference to that ruler suggests that the two 
records do not belong to the same reign. We may, 
therefore, place Alupa Kumara Pandya Jayasingarasa 
in the ninth or tenth century a.d., when the Alupas 
had dynastic connection with the Santaras from whom 
they borrowed the name Pandya. 

Since the epithet Kumara appears in the inscription 
it may not be far wrong to assume that Kumara Pandya 
Jayasingarasa belonged to the Alupa family. This is 
confirmed by the first name Alupa which the prince 
bore as well as by the fact that he is said to have be- 
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to the Lunar race (Soma-kula) and “far fame 
World”. It has been made clear that Prthvi- 
sagara, whom we have assigned to the middle of the 
eighth century a.d., was the earliest Alupa ruler to 
claim descent from the Lunar race. We have else¬ 
where shown that the Buddhist goddess Tara known 
popularly by her Hinduized appellation of Durga, 
was most popular in the eighth century a.d.* This 


explains:why the goddess in the inscription is called 
HojalaBhattarakiand not Durga Paramesvari, as we 
have it in the later records of the same place. 


Under these circumstances the assertions of the 
Madras Government Epigraphist ( Mr. G. V. Srinivasa 
Rao) that Alupa Kumara Pandya Jayasihgarasa was a 
Calukya feudatory, and that he belonged to the 
UcchangifPandya line,* are to be rejected. The fact 
that in the Western Calukya genealogy the name 
Jayasihga appears, and that the name Pandya was 
Common to the Alupas and to the Ucchahgi rulers, are 
no arguments to institute a relationship, between the 
Alupa rulers, who were of the Soma-kula and the 
Nolambavadi Ucchangi Pandyas, wHot-claimed decent 
from the Pallavas.^ ’ . 


L Saletore, Wild Tribes, pp. 25-28. 

2. Ep. Kept. Jot 1921-8, ^ 

3. See Rice, Mys, & Coorg. pp. 55, 59,. (il, 63. 
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FEATURES OF ADMINISTRATION UNDER 
THE ALUPAS 



The epigraphs which we have eixamined not only 
give us a genealogical account of the Alupa rulers 
but also some interesting details concerning the 
manner in which they conducted their adminis¬ 
tration. These records deserve an independent study, 
since it is only with their aid that we shall be able to 
judge the veracity of purely traditional narratives re¬ 
lating to other phases of the life of the people not 
revealed in the stone epigraphs. The partial picture 
which is thus got from the stone inscriptions will have 
to be read in conjunction with the more elaborate 
narratives which'we have gathered exclusively from folk¬ 
lore and which we have deferred for a later treatment 
in this treatise. Turning to the stone records we find 
that they contain statements which may be grouped 
under the following heads :—the king and his officials, 
capitals, municipal corporations, rural administration, 
army, taxation, and social solidarity. 


(A) THE KING AND HIS OFFICIALS 

What jfrecisely w’as the conception of royalty in the 
minds of the people in the early days of Alupa history 
cannot be made out from the epigraphical records. 
The earliest Alupa rulers have, as we have seen, merely 
irlmat prefixed to their names, thus denoting that they 
were of indigenous, though not necessarily of Tuluva, 
extraction; and that they did not attempt to give a 
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colouring to their descent. This hiruda 
Vnot is coupled with others,...{(l)anda-vibl0a-oistirna 
pitamaha-avalokana, samvarddhita-kula-abhimana (one who 
had spread his fame by the niight of his arms, one who 
was looked upon with affection by his grand-father, 
and one who had increased the fame of his family), in 
the case of Srimat Alvarsar, who has been provisionally 
assigned to the beginning of the seventh century A. d. 
The next step in the examination of the birudas is 
reached when we come to reign of Chitravahana I. It 
is interesting to observe that in the two records of his 
overlord the Western Calukya monarch Vinayaditya 
Satyasraya, Citravahana is called srimat maharaja. 

Not till we come to the times of Svetavahana, whom 
we have ventured to, place in the first half of the ninth 
century a. d., do we get a hint as regards the popular 
conceptidh of government. Pandyavillarasa’s son Devu, 
w'ho fought on behalf of Svetavahana, is described to 
have been “ beloved by the good and shunned by the 
wicked” (sadha priyan asadu-varjitan).^ This expres¬ 
sion is strikingly similar to the one which denoted 
a special function of sovereignty in the later ages. 
A ruler was expected to govern the country (like a 
father) putting down the wicked and upholding the 
good [dusia nigbraha 'sista prati-prdanarjim). It is this idea 
which, is evidently included in one , of the birudai of 
Svetavahana’s successor Prthvisagara, whom we have 
a^gped to the middle of the eighth century a.d. 
b 105 cf 1901, op. cit. 
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« called the Terror of the Wicked {dusta-bhoyart 
rargie isfa-bhrtyan-appaV 



Prthvisagara was ihideed an ambitious ruler. The 
simple biradds of the earlier kings were exchanged by 
him for the more elaborate ones including that given 
above. They were the following: —The ilhistrions 
Alupendra {S'rlmat Alupendra) who had sprung from the 
Moon (Soma-oam'sO’udbhava), the Ornament of his family 
{ kula-tilakam), Udayaditya, Uttdma -Pandya, and the 

illustrious Aludarasaf 7 

With the inclusion of the birudas ■ Pafame’soara and 
Adhirajaraja by his successor Vijayaditya Maramma 
in the last quarter of the eighth century a. d., the 
Alupa rulers may be said to have given the fullest e.x- 
pression to their ambitious designs. 


That the earlier conception of sovereignty still 
continued in the popular mind-in the middle of the 
tenth century a.d., js proved by two of the many birudas 
given ’ to Kundavarmarasa II;— uddama bahu-vlryend 
rahsitah-ksitimandalah (One who, endowed with great 
physical strength, protected the corners of the wotld 
shining in the' moonlight of pure fame ) and dattdm 
bhuvam nirakrtyd balat-vi'svasa ghstinam (One who by hik 
valour recovered his kingdom after defeating traitor^ 
ous wicked enemy ( to whom he had givferi land [for4 
mefly] ). A singular biruda o{ this ruler is that relating 
to the abandoniPent (or causing to abandon) the evil of 
drinking liquor - surS-pg/ia hritofde{do)soyena rSjna-nirU- 


1. 101 td im,op.cit. 


2 . 102 if 1901, •>.' cit. 
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It must be confessed that information is 
forthcoming to show to what extent the evil said to 
have been removed by the ruler was rampant in the 
Alupa kingdom. Nevertheless the significance of the 
birada seems to be that the people gave to sovereignty 
an attribute in addition to the one mentioned above, 
viz.y that of associating royalty with a moral obligation 
which is not generally met with in the Karnataka 
records^ 

From Pandya Cakravartin Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra 
(A.D. 1113-a.d. 1155) onwards the Alupa rulers prefix¬ 
ed imperial titles to their names. The hirudas of this 
prominent ruler were, as we have already noted, 
samasta-bhuvana'sroyay 'srhprthvivallabha, maharajadhiraja, 
parame'svara, and paramabhattaraka. With him comes 
into prominence a phrase which had already received 
considerable significance in contemporary Karnataka 
history, that which described monarchs as rnling 

in the enjoyment of peace and pleasant (or profitable) 
conversations {sukha-safikathS-owodadim rajyam-geytittam- 
ire.), especially, it would appear, stories relating to 
benefactions for charity or religious merit {dharmaY. 


1. Even Kautalya seems to promulgate that a king should pro¬ 
hibit drinking (and gambling) only in a military camp. Arthastittra, 
Bk. X, 364, p. 421 (Sastry’s ed. 1923). 

2. The biradas samntta-bhnvana-vikhyata, Pdn4ya-rdjddhirdja, 
Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka, etc., given to Udayaditya Papdya 
Pattigadeva, the predecessor of Kavi Alupendra I, are met with only 
in the inscription of Kula^ekhara Alupendradeva I in the thirteenth 
century a.d., and not in the reign of Paftigadeva himself. B. A. S. 

3. Cf. Rice, My. & Coorg, pp. 167-168. 


A. K. 11 
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3^Sit4vas added a third constituent to royal authority, 
viz., that of conceiving a ruler as a protector of dharma 
by virtue of his having listened to the pleasant and 
peaceful stories of benefactions. One more example 
will suffice to show how this idea had come to stay in 
the mind of the people even in later ages. Bankideva 
Alupendra H, as already seen, was ruling in a.d. 1302 
a victorious and ever increasing kingdom thus :— vijaya- 
rajyani’^ttara-uttara-abhwrddhi pravrdhamana -acandrarkka 
tardmbaram {salattam-ire) dusta ni^hraha sista pratipala- 
nakar-H^i sukha-safikatha vinodadim rajyam geyyuttam-irdda.'^ 
In the matter of appending the biradas and the 
phrases relating to sovereignty, the Alupas only 
followed the Karnataka usage which had from early 
times been in vogue. In one detail, however, the in¬ 
scriptions hitherto discovered do not enlighten us, viz. 
the appointment of yuva-rajas or crown princes over 
different parts of the kingdom. Certain considerations 
suggest beyond doubt that, in spite of any explicit re¬ 
ference to a yuoa-rSja administering the country at the 
dictates of the king, in any of the epigraphs, the Alupa 
kings must nevertheless have entrusted the yuva-rajas 
with some duties pertaining to government. The name 
of Alupa Kumara Jayasihgarasa, whose age w’e have 
discussed above, suggests that he may have been a yava- 
r3ja, although, it must be admitted, there is no 
evidence to prove our assertion. The fact that ip a.d. 
1254 Vira Pandya Alupendradeva I issued an order in 


1. 17 rf 1901, op. eit. 
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j^^presence of his Ajiya (nephew) Bankideva, as we 
have seen above, does not invalidate the assumption 
that the Alupa rulers must have been aware of the 
many advantages accruing from appointing yuva-rajas 
to important offices in the state. 

This supposition is strengthened by the fact that 
that ruler himself conducted important public affairs 
along with his crowned queen Balia Mahadevi. We 
have seen that in a.d. 1262 he fixed the annual imports 
of the two villages of Kundapuru and Kudikujra in the 
presence of government officials. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the queen, who in a.d. 1267 had parti¬ 
cipated in the conduct of public business, should have 
carried on the administration herself in a.d. 1277, 
obviously on the death of her husband Vira Pandyadeva 
Alupendradeva.^ 

This does not seem to be the only example of a 


crowned queen administering the country in Alupa his¬ 
tory, From the Pancalinge^vara temple stone inscription 
found in K5tekeri near Barakuruof the king Bhujabala 


Kavi Alupendra, and dated a.d. 1155, it may reasonably 
be surmised that his queen Pandya Mahadevi likewise 
took part in public affairs. For the inscription mentions 
that to the city corporation {nagara samuha) of the 
town PannirpalH, which belonged to (or which was 
ruled over by) the Pandya MahadevKa uran-alva Pandya 
Mahadeviyara na^ara samvihakke)y a specified gift of 
land was made. 


1. 491 of 1928-9, opc cit. 
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he above record is interesting from another point 
view. The gift of land in question was made by 
dignitaries who hailed from Kasmira. They are thus 
described Born in the city of Pajjera which be.- 
longed to the locality (district ?) of Pravarapura near 
the secred waters of Kasmira (sri.Kasm7ra-['srj] jalada 
Pramrpparada adhi'stanada[Pajiera]purada sthanadalu 


srl 


huttida), devotees of Sarada-devi(5n-Sa[S aJrac/ac/etJiya), 
and children of Sriyuti Rana and Degona Rani—the 'srl- 
savasi Maninoja Rina’s younger brother Sri Saji Rana. 
The gift was made up of land in which fourteen muras 
of rice could be sowed, situated in Pannirpalli 
(the meaning of gudigalh Nslgundada [the stone of the 
temple of Nalgunda ?] being not clear). 


In the same inscription the term sauasi occurs in the 
following context concerning the above gift of land:— 
dhara-pUrvvakava^i eradu-kotfa tappu bhUmiya negilan hudida 
savasigala gundikeya,.,tl\G precise meaning of which is 
also not clear. To what the tappu hhUmiya negilan hudida 
savasigala (of the Savasis who had ploughed the wrong 
field) refers, is not apparent froiii the epigraph.^ For 
our purpose we may note that the term savasi thus 
occurring twice in the above inscription is significant in 
the sense that it points out to an official in the palace 
who was invested wdth the affairs of the royal ladies, 
or perhaps to one who was a Master of the Robes. A 
Bauddha suvasiy we may be permitted to observe. 


1 . 171 of 1901, op. c\u 
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^l%ientioned in a.d. 1098, and a superintendent of 
savasis in A.D. 1176.^ 

A few more details are available concerning some 
of the highest officials in the Alupa government. There 
is no evidence to prove that the Alupas had under them 
the high dignitary called the great Minister for Peace 
and {maha-sandhi-vighrahika), who is mentioned in 
contemporary Calukya records. But all the same they 
were aware of such an high office, as is proved by the 
Sohrab plates dated a.d. 692, which we have already 
referred to in an earlier connection. The name of the 
official who wrote this inscription is given as the 
Maha-sandhi-vi^hrahika Rsiimpuny^ Vallabha. Since the 
gift recorded in this inscription was made at the appli¬ 
cation of the Maharaja Citravaha I, and since it related 
to a village within his jurisdiction, it is evident that 
that high official was known to the Alupa ruler.’ 

Four kind of ministers are distinctly mentioned in 
the Alupa records. Of these three were probably con¬ 
cerned only with political duties, while the last one 
was to look after the religious affairs. The three 
ministers in charge ot political affairs were the maha- 
pradhana or the great minister, the samanta^pradhana 

1. Rice, Mys, & Coorg., p. 203 ; £. C. VII. Sb. 170, p. 24. 

2. It may be remarked here that the evidence we have here cited 
proves that under the Western Calukyas the office of a mahd-sdndhi- 
vighr.ahika existed in the last quarter of the seventh century a.d. 
The assertion of Rice (Mys. Coorg,, p. 169) that that official is 
seen only in the eighth century A.D., is, therefore, to *bc rectified. 


B. A. S. 
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minister over the feudatories, and the pradhana 
or minister. In the undated Beluvayi stone inscription 
the reign 


of the reign of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva I 
(a.d. 1113-a.d. 1155), Mahapradhana Arasa Heggade 
is mentioned.^ The Gauri temple stone inscription of 
Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I dated a.d. 1205-6, con¬ 
tains only the designations rimanu{S'rlman)mahapradhana, 
the name of the official being unfortunately effaced.* 
The Mahapradhana Sovanna Senabova is mentioned in 
the Padebettu stone inscription of Soyideva Alupendra¬ 
deva, dated a.d. 1324-25, already cited above.^ The 


. suffix senabova attached to the name of the mahapradhana 
suggests that the post of a great minister was by no 
means confined to higher social orders, but that it was 
open also to the humbler sections of the people like the 
accountants [senahovas) and the like.'^ 

The samanta-pradhanas are mentioned collectively 
{samanta-pradhanaru) in A. D. 1315 in.the Somanathesvara 
temple stone record of Soyideva Alupendradeva.^ The 
sUmanta-^pradhanas under the Alupas were in all likeli¬ 
hood entrusted with the same duties which the 
Karnataka monarchs allotted to their samantadhipatis, 
viz.j, duties concerning feudatories.The pradhanas or 
ministers are often met with in the Alupa inscriptions. 


1. 61 of 1901, op, cit. 

2 * 52 of 1901, op, cil, 

3. 374 of 1930-31, op. cit. 

4. The ifwere not always recruited from the Brahmans. 

B. A» S. 

5. 157 of 19f)1, op, cit, 

6. On Samantadhipatis, read, Rice, Mys, & Coorg,, p. 170. i 
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^na At (p) a Heggade is mentioned in the recor 
rom the Pancalinge^vara temple of the times of 
Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra dated A. d. 1155.^ We have 
already seen that Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva I 
(a. d. 1254-a. d. 1267) made gifts on various occasions 
in the company of high state officials among wjiom were 
the pradhanas or ministers. 


Two other offficers must also have been known 
to the Alupa rulers, although it cannot be asserted that 
they were included among the Alupa category. These 
were the mahamandalika and the mahamandalesvaray 
both of whom rose to great prominance in later Kar¬ 
nataka history. Certain mandalika mahumandalikas, 
described to have been prominent persons in the 
army of Komara (Kumara ?) ( Komara-dan^a \mukhyar- 
a^idda mandalike-mahamandaUkar)^ are also stated to 
have submitted to Bankideva Alupendra I, in the un¬ 
dated Somesvara temple inscription found inMudukeri 
in Barakuru.* In the reign of the same ruler we saw 


Sfimon Mahamandalcsvafa R5ya Saltiratta... in a.d. 1058, 
according to the unfinished epigraph found in 
Udayavara.^ 

Religious affairs were under the minister called 
dharma-karanika. We gather this from the Kigga in¬ 


scription of the Maharaja Citravahana I assigned to 
about a.d. 675 which, after laying a penalty on those 


1. 171 of 1901 y op. cit. 

2. 136 of 1901, op. cit. 

3. 95 of 1901 y •p. cit. 
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feared to enjoy the produce given as a gift to the 
ilganesvara god, ends thus:— '‘Taking a clean place, 
Senavarasa and D/iarma-iaraniia.will divide and give the 
palace office share on a smooth plastered floor (or evenly 
plastered over). ’’ The Devedittiyer and the Saer, 
whom we have already mentioned in the same connec¬ 
tion above,^ seem to have been entrusted with some un¬ 
specified w^ork in connection with temple endowments 
under the dharma-karanika. From the record in ques¬ 
tion it is clear that the dharma-karanika shared with 
another dignitary the responsible work of checking the 
revenue produce which was given in kind. The above 
seems to have been a very early instance of a dharma~ 
karanika having been coupled with other state officials. 
In the twelfth century and after the offices of dharma^ 
dhyaksas and fojyadhyaksas^ especially in the Kalacuriya 
times, were given moral and political duties.* 

The injunction in the above Kigga stone inscrip¬ 
tion assigned to about a.d. 675 that the paddy produce, 
cow’s milk, bullock,... of the god Kilgane^vara except¬ 
ing the attendants of the gods, “no one is (permitted) 
to enjoy”, and the fact of the existence of a dharma- 
karanika v^dth Xho deveditteyar and the saer under him, 
enable us to conclude that the Alupa rulers from the 
earliest times took particular care of the religious 
institutions in their kingdom. This tradition was 
handed down to later Alupa rulers who made, as we 


1 . 

2 . 


Supra Section 3. 

See Rice, Mys. & Coorg, p.*170. 
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already seen, endowments to temples in the 
presence of great ministers and officials of the state, 
obviously with a view to ensure not only a proper con¬ 
duct of the items mentioned in the grants, but also to 
indicate that the king had an abiding interest in the 
welfare of the religious institutions. We shall deal 
with this phase of the question presently. 


That even in the fourteenth century the earlier 
tradition of the king co-operating with his officials 
and important citizens in such matters continued to be 
a feature of the Alupa administration is proved by the 
Some^vara temple stone inscription dated a.d. 1315 of 
reign of Soyideva Alupendradeva 1. This inscription 
relates that when the king was seated on his golden 
throne, his nephew (Aliya) Bankidevarasa along with 
the samanta-pradhanas, the {de'sa)^purusas, the high offi¬ 
cials of the two divisions called eradu-kolu balis and 
others {eradu kola baliyam bahattara niyd^i^ala muhtaii)^ 
made a special grant to Banki Senabova’s (man?) 
Annadata Heggade. The latter received speci¬ 
fied gifts of land in Aiduru, obviously on behalf 
of the god Somanatha of Manigarakeri Where 
stands the temple of the god. The inscription con¬ 
tinues to narrate that the king gave ten honnu (gold) for 
the lights of the same god. Further it says the follow¬ 
ing:— a baUfige teremadila a{r)ppisuva appdne-salva ar{a)sana 
mdnis{s)yara h(eh)gasa{ru) blda deVQSVa{va)^i a Somanath 
devara manis{s)yare nodi a dharmava nadasnvarn. For the 
prosperous continuance of the endowment made by the 
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therefore, while men and women, in compliance 
with the king’s orders, were to give their contributions 
towards the royal property applicable to (meant for) 
the service of the god, only the officials of the 
temple of the god Somanathesvara, however, were 
entitled to look after the" dharma mentioned above. 
The noblemen of Aiduru seem to have agreed to this, 
for the next sentence runs thus:— AidUra mufita^i odeyaru 
madida dhafma.^ 

In the list of Government officials mention may be 
made of the engraver of stone epigraphs. The inscrip¬ 
tion of Srlmat Aluvarsar assigned to about A.d. 600, 
affirms that Sri-Kaladityan dhare^olanmam^, (Lord of the 
world) wrote {baredon) the "sasana.^ One of the Sambhu- 
kallu records of Vijayaditya Maramma (a.d.750-a.d. 770) 
w^as written by Ranadhari {RanadhariMkhita)^^ The only 
exception to the general rule of engravers working their 
name in Kannada is that of Sradharanatha (Sridhara- 
natha ?) in A.D. 1327^ mentioned in an earlier context. 
The office of the engraver developed into a prominent 
institution under the Vijayanagara rulers.® 

In another detail too the Alupas were influenced 
by the the practice prevalent in the Karnataka. And 
this was in regard to the provision which was made to 
commemorate the services of those who had fallen in a 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


157 of 199U 

96 of 1901 ; S. I. I, VII, No. 279, p. 143. 

98 of 1901 ; E. r. IX, p. 22. 

118 A of 1901; 5. /. /. VU, No. 308, p. 159. 
Saletore, S, P. Life., I, pp. 273-282. 
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5_figflt or in a battle. Sometimes merely inscribed stones 
< were erected in memory of the fallen heroes. The 
earliest instances of such stones are found in the times 
of Ranasagara. For instance, on the death of Sudraka 
Nagamma, Ranasagara himself made a gift in apprecia¬ 
tion of his valour.^ On behalf of Nalimani Naga Diksira 
Sagara, who had fought on behalf of Ranasagara against 
Napade, a memorial stone was erected by his younger 
brothers {atana tammakal nirisida kallu).^ 

Heroes who fell in a fight.were praised in a simple 
but effective manner. Thus when Polokku Priyacelva, 
thebeloved servant of Prthvisagara, died, while storm¬ 
ing Udayavara, he was merely described as one en¬ 
dowed with beauty and one who was shunned by the 
wicked people. He ascended to the world of gods 
after having struck down the foot-soldiers (of the 
enemy).* Another hero Palipa]re, son of Nandavilmudi, 
is likewise sparingly described as one who struck 
down the enemies, and ascended to the abode of 
heaven.* Two similar memorial stones will be des¬ 
cribed in the next chapter on the foreign relations. 
One of them was called kalnattu, or kalnai, evidently 
according to the usage prevalent in the Karnataka.* 


1. 379 of 1S27-8,op.c'ii. 

2. 108 A of 1901, op. 

3. 101 of 1901, op. cit. 

4. 103 of 1901, op. cit. . 

5. Rice, Myt. & Cootg., p. 171 ; E. C. XII, Mi. 91 of circa 920 


p.111. , 
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From the discussion of the epigraphs given above, 
it must have been apparent to the reader that the capi¬ 
tal of the Alupas shifted from time to time. This 
particular part of the narrative deserves some elucida¬ 
tion, as it has an important bearing on the beginnings 
of a famous law said to have been promulgated by a 
legendary hero of Tuluva. On Ptolemy’s evidence it 
was asserted that Udayavara was the capital of the 
Alupas in the second century of the Christian era. 
The fact that civil strife was waged repeatedly round 
Udayavara in the seventh and eighth centuries proves 
that that city continued to be the capital till the end 
of the eigth century a.d. 


The name of the other capital of the Alupas-Bara- 
kuru-does not appear till the beginning of the ninth 
century a. d. When we first meet with it in the reign 
of Dattajpendra Srimara in a.d. 959, it is called 
Barahakanyapura which was not the earlier and original 
name of the city. For in an earler inscription-an ins¬ 
cribed viragal found in the Durga temple at Hosaholalu 
near Barakuru—the name appears in its more archaic 
and trustworthy variant Barakamr, This vira^al, for 
reasons to be discussed in the next chapter, may be 
assigned to the ninth century a.d.^ We may observe 
here that in the inscription relating to Dattajpendra 


1. 181 B oj 1901; S. 1. I, VII., No. 3S8, p. 245. It cannot be 
made QUt whether we have taascribe the founding of the town to a 
min named Baraka : Bdrakana-uru (the town of Baraka). B. A. S. 
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ira, as will be pointed out while delineating thie 
religious history of the times, the palace at Barakuru is 
called Barahakanyapurada piriya-aramane~thQ beloved 
palace of Barahakanyapura.^ This shows that in the reign 
of Dattalpendra Srimara, it must have been considered 
as having been recently constructed in a manner to 
eclipse in beauty the other palace, obviously that at 
Udayavara. It is only in a.d. 1258 that the palace is 
called hiriya-aramane,^ thus qualifying its antiquity 
when compared with the palace at Mangaluru. 


On the strength of the inscription in Grantha 
characters on the pedestal of the Lokesvara image at 
Kadri, dated a.d. 967, it may be concluded that Kunda- 
varma, who had proceeded to the vihara of Kadirika 
to consecrate that image, may have done so from the 
‘‘great city of Mangalapura” which is not, however, 
mentioned in the Alupa records. We shall cite indirect 
epigraphical evidence which explains why Kunda- 
varmarasa chose Mangalapura as his capital,^ 

On the other hand, the Some^vara temple inscrip¬ 
tions of Bankideva Alupendradeva I seem to suggest 


1. 124 of 1901 ; S» /. Jo VII, No. 314, p. 165. Piriya is here takea 
to be the todbhava of priya^ Only in this sense is it historically 
intelligible in the epigraph under review. In an earlier context we 
took piriya in the sense of senior-paftada piriyorasi (Cf. JS.C. IV, 
Intr. p. 21)—essentially in the sense of beloved and senior, B. A. S. 

2. 490 of 1928—9a Bdraha is the Ardhamagadhi form of dvddasa. 
It is not improbable that Barakanur was called Barahakanyapura b 
the Jainas in the tenth century a. d. B. A, S. 

3. Infra, Ch. Ill, Sections 6 and 7. 
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the capital was still at Barahakanyapura. Since; 
all the stone epigraphs relating to the reign of Bhuja- 
bala Kavi Alupendradeva have been found in the 
Udipi and Kundapuru talukas, and since none of them 


mentions Mangalapura, it may be concluded that till 
the middle of the twelfth century a.d., the Alupas did 
not revert to Mangalapura in the south. Our surmise 
is proved by the Pancalingesvara temple stone epigraph 
which describes that ruler as governing from his 
palace at Barakanyapura in a.d. 1155. It continued to 
be the capital till a.d. 1267. King Nagadevarasa in 
a.d. 1292 also ruled from the same capital. Thus 
from the ninth century a.d. till the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century a.d., Baranakanyapura enjoyed the 


reputation of being the capital of the Alupas, ex¬ 
cepting for a short space of a few years when politi¬ 
cal necessity compelled Kundavarmarasa to shift his 


capital to Mangalapura. 

But in A. D. 1302 under Bankideva Alupendradeva 
II, Mangajapura is called 'srimata rajadhanim In the 
Sujeru stone inscription dated A. D. 1305, the king is 
said to have been seated in his palace called Bhuvana- 
^raya at Mangalapura. Of this ruler, w'e may note 
incidentally, we have a singular fact mentioned in this, 
record. It relates that in order to alleviate the 
sufferings of the people caused by a drought, Banki¬ 
deva Alupendradeva II prayed to the god Timire^yara 
for rain ; and when his prayer was granted, he made a 


1. 17 of 1901, op. c\t. 
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land to the temple (of the same god) as a token 
his gratitude.^ 

The capital reverted to Barahakanyapura in A. d. 
1315 under Soyideva Alupendradeva.^ We lose sight 
of the capital till A. d. 1384 when Kula^ekharadeva 
Alupendradeva III is spoken of as seated on the 
jewelled throne in Bidire (z. e., Mudubidre).^ But in 
the intervening period and even after Kulasekharadeva 
Alupendradeva Ill’s reign, Barahakanyapura continued 
to be the capital of the Alupa kingdom, as is evident 
not only from the trend of events, some of which will 
be narrated in the next chapter, but also from the fact 
that most of the Vijayanagara viceroys ruled over the 
Tulurajya from Barakuru, although some governed it 
from Mangalapura as well* But this subject falls out¬ 
side the purview of the present thesis. 

(C) MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 

Of these capitals, Udayavara, Barakuru, Mangala¬ 
pura, and Mudubidre, we have a few interesting 


statements concerning the status of the first two. 
They were naiafas or cities. But between them and 
Udayavara there was some difference in regard to 
corporate existence. One of the earliest Sambhukallu 
temple stone inscriptions styles Udayavara (which it 


1. 338 •J 1930-31, op. cit.; Ep. Riptjor 1930-1931, p. 49. The 
temple of the interesting deity Timiresvara mentioned in this record 
cannot be located. Probably it was in the neighbourhood of the 
modem the Kanara High School. But of this I tm uncertain. B.A.S. 

2. 157 oj 1901, op. cit. 

3. 53 A of 1901, op. cit. 
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,s Odevura ) a nagara, but it couples all the citizens 
who made up the corporation and the temple priests 
along with it {Odevura nakara sahitta...sakala 'srLulgal 
Goravar)} This presupposes that so early as the sixth 
century a.d., Udayavara was already enjoying the 
advantages of municipal life. 

That Udayavara was indeed a nakara is further 
proved by one of the Sambhukallu temple stone inscrip¬ 


tions of the reign of Ranasagara Alupendra, which men¬ 
tions the Udiyapurada nagara- the city of Udayavara.’ The 
constitution of this city is suggested in another record 
but of the times of Prthvisagara. Here it is stated that 
there was a nayaka or headman over that city. Udaya- 
pura Nayga s ( z.e., Nayaka’s) son Sihgadatta, Kumara 
Erega, Ranavikramanatha, and Sandavarada’s (son) 
Kannaci were the recipients of certain favours to be 


enumerated presently 


The Somesvara temple stone inscription of king 
Dattalpendra Srimara contains an interesting statement 
which clearly indicates the socio-political solidarity 
that lay behind the actions of the Tulu people, The 
grant recorded in that inscription was to be jointly 
protected by the king, the representatives of district 
and the municipal corporation^— yi dharmmavannu ar{a)su 
mdu nakhara p?llisiJ)aharu* 


1. PP 0 //PO/, op. cit. 

2. 700 of 1001 ; 5. /. /. VIL, No. 284, p. 144. 

3. 102of 1901 

4. 12i of 1901. Sec infra Ch. V. 
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ere were other m^aras in the Alupa kingd^ 
strength of the Greek-Kannada Farce to be cited 
later on, another important city near Udayavara was 
likewise under a nayaka. This was Malapi (mod. 
Malpe). The Sambhukallu temple stone inscription of 
Maramma A}varasar referred to above, also speaks of 
Kojala (mod. Kolalagiri) as a na^ara, and relates that 
Karasi Nayga (Nayaka) was ruling over that city (Kolala 
nakarakke Karasi-.NSygan 

The citizens of a nagara were called in the earlier 
days merely okkala; and in the twelfth century a.d. they 
collectively formed the nagara-samUha or municipal 
corporation. There was a daily supervision of towns. 
Eighteen cities, including, of course, Udayavara, were 
supervised daily {padinentu pattanamumam nitta vyavastlhle), 
as is related in the Sambhukallu temple stone inscription 
ofRanasagara Alupendra. This duty was under the 
direct control of the king. We infer this from the state¬ 
ment in the same inscription to the following effect:_ 

That this duty of supervision of the towns and of 
protecting the country belonged only to the ruler 
(i vyavasthe age Bra raksippadu idan Devarg allade per Srkkol- 
varolara...)* 

The cities had representatives who generally acted 
as a channel of communication between the king and 
the nagaras. This is seen from the manner in which the 
rulers granted full or half of the tolls to them. In the 


1. 99 oj 1901-.s. No. 288, p. 144, op. cit. 

2. 100 oj 1901; S. I. J. VII, No. 284, p. 144. 

A. K. 12 
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days the representatives were identical witW 
^ilifeens or okkaln. But collectively (in an assembly) 
they were also known by other names- sasirvarum or the 
Thousand, and sometimes mun-nUrvar or the Three 
Hundred. These terms denoted the composition of 
the assembly of the citizens. In one of the earliest 
stone records found in the Sambhukallu temple, which 
we have assigned to the seventh century a.d., we find 
that the capital Udayavara had seventy okkalu : Udilipu- 
rada [Udayapurada] nakarada erpatt (o) kkalu. The word 
sasirvarum or the Thousand occurring in the same in¬ 
scription, is to be referred to the general assembly of 

Sivalli(5’mfl/i. •sasirbbarum),^ 

The king granted tolls to the representatives of the 
nagaras. In the last quarter of the eighth century a.d., 
Vijayaditya Maramma confirmed the tolls of the cities 
of Pombuccha and Udayavara to Susenavadi’s son 
Svarnagosasi, Muttavarasa’s son Adiyapa Setti, Mandu- 
ka’s son Parasebya, and Senavadi’s son Nagakumara.’ 
From another record of the same ruler, we learn that 
the representatives were called okkzlu. This stone in¬ 
scription narrates that Muttavarasa’s son Saruvigosasi- 
ga, Kadal Setti’s son Madamma, Vyasetti’s son Dharm- 
manayga, Manugasattava, Sarvvandu (/. c., Sarva- 
bandhu) and Puleyarma obtained (l okkalu padeduvu) the 
confirmation of the grant given above, to the cities of 
Udayapur a and Ponvulca ( i. e., Pombuccha ).* 

1. 96 of 1901; S. L /. VII. No. 279, p. 143, line 11. 

2. 98of 1901 IX. pp. 23-4. 

3. 97 of 1901 ; E. /. IX. pp, 23^. . 
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le de'sadhl'svaras ( “the Lords of the Country 
mentioned in one of the undated inscriptions of 
Bankideva Alupendradeva I found in the Some^vara 
temple at Mudukeri in Barakuru, were evidently 
entrusted with some unspecified duty by the kinn in 
the districts. The effaced lines in connection with 
them suggest some sort of governmental supervision 
of their work :— samasta-de'sadhVsvaraira) neialeyum,..jct 
prabhav amumam-’ald'hsamvyavaharadoUsulivand-vino. > ^ 


The term sasirvaram or the Thousand occurs again 
in A.D. 1254 in the times of Vira Pandyadeva. The 
famous town of Kota had an assembly of a Thousand. 
It was in the presence of this assembly and of Aliya 
Bankideva and others, that the ruler Vira Pandyadeva 
gave a grant of land.* 

In another record of the same king dated a.d. 1258 
we are informed that when the king was at Barahakanya- 
pura, at his feet {irUpada’Sannidhana {dalu ), a specified 
grant was made to the mnn-mrvarn (the Three Hundred) 
of Niruvara. Among those present were certain high 
officials we have seen above, all the ministers, and 
purohits or priests.^ 


1. 136 of 1901 \ S. /. /. VII No. 327, p. 178, 

2. 509 of 1928-9, op. cit, 

3. 490 of 1928-9. The term mahdjana used by the Madras 
Government Epigraphist in connection with the Three Hundred of 
Niruvara, is misleading. The mahdjanas were no doubt of the same 
status as the Three Hundred, But the absence of the term mahdjana 
suggests that in Tujuva the people attached a different meaning to the 
term mun-nurvaru and sdsirvaru. These were assemblies of representa- 
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ifiruvara continued to have a represent 
^s^mbly in a.d. 1277. For in that year while the 
queen Balia MahadevI was ruling, all the high and low 
officials of the government together with the represen¬ 
tatives of Niruvara, made a grant of a rice field to the 
goddess Bhagavati of Niruvara.^ 


Even under the Vijayanagara rulers, we may be 
permitted to say, Niruvara continued to have a re¬ 
presentative assembly. The village assembly, however, 
was known then by the name jaiatta-munmru ( The 
Three Hundred of the World ). We learn this from a 
stone' inscription found in the Mahi^asuramardini 
temple at Nilavara in the Udipi taluka. It relates 
that under the Vijayanagara monarch Deva Raya (II), 
Bacana Odeya was placed as viceroy over Barakuru- 
rajya, while Sadasivadeva Aiga} served under the 
latter as the adhikari of Niruvara. Provision was made 
by the Adhikari Sadasivadeva Aigaj and the ja^atta- 
mannura for daily offerings to the local deity. The in¬ 
scription is dated Saka 1330 Sarvajit, ASviyuja, Ba. 1 
Sunday. The cyclic year for Saka 1329 was Sarvajit, 


tiVes, and not merely individuals such as the mahdjanas essentially 
were. Here we may also note that the term ^ipatUokkalu occurs in an 
inscription dated a. d. 1074. And Rice translates it as seventy 
/ami/ief. Co VII. Sk.295, p. 150. gut we have already seen that 
okkalu, especially in Tujuva, meant citixens and not families. In 
later history okkalu meant tenants. This is still the maaning of the 
term in Tujuva. B. A. S. 

1, 491 qf 1928-9. But in the Govt. Epigraphist’s collection given 
as 1927-8. 
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date works out to a. d. 1407 Septembei 
Sunday.^ 


Other centres which had assemblies were Brahma- 
vuru, Kudiktira, Kundapuru, Puttige, Mudubidre, 
and Kalavara. In a.d. 1254 the assembly of Brahma- 
vuru in the Udipi taluka was called merely the “ Two 
Hundred” {Brahma-uradali mr-iroa).^ A stone inscription 
found in the Kote^vara temple in the Kundapuru taluka, 
dated a.d. 1261, relates that the assembly of Kudikura 
was called the Three Hundred” of that place.^ Since 
the annual imposts were fixed at 140 and 180 samudaya 
gadyana for Kundapuru and Kudikura respectively in 
that year by Vira Pandyadeva, in the presence of his 
relatives, priests, nobles and officials,* we have to 
assume that Kundapuru also had an assembly similiar 
to the one at Kudikura. We prove our assumption by 
a stone inscription of a later date found in the 
Kunde^vara temple at Kundapuru. It records that 
Narasimha Odeya was governing the Barakururajya 
under the orders of Hariappa Dannayaka. The name 
of the Vijayanagara monarch was Deva Raya. Narsirhha 
Odeya renewed in the presence of the god Kundesvara 
of Kundapuru, and with the consent of the people, 
a grant of land which had been made by Senabova 


1. 498 of 1928-9 ; Swamikannu, Ind. Ephem., V, p. 16; Ep. Rept. 
for 1928-9, p. 55. The cyclic year for Saka 1330 was Sarvadharin. 
Swamikannu, ibid, pp. 18-19. 

2. 485 of 1928-9. 

3. 870 of 1927. 

4. Ep. Rept. for 1926-7, p. 108. 
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la to the temple but which had lapsed. 

^rd is dated Saka 1347 expired, Visvavasu, Caitra, 
Su. w'hich corresponds to a. d. 1426, March.^ 



We infer that Puttige had a similar assembly of 
representatives from the damaged stone inscription in 
the Visnumurti temple assigned to a.d. 1267. Since the 
epigraph refers to Puttige and to the royal order made 
in the presence of the ministers and other officers by 
the king Vira Pandyadeva from Barahakanyapura, we 
suppose that there was an assembly at Puttige as well.® 

As regards the existence of a corporate assembly 
in Mudubidre, we have proof of it in a stone inscription 

dated in A.D. 1281, found in the Guru basti at Mudu¬ 
bidre. It refers to the regime of the Hoysala prince 
Vira Ballala during the times of his father Vira Nara- 
simhadeva III. And it records a decision which the 
officers of the State represented by Hariyappa Danna- 
yaka, brother-in-law of the Mahapradhana Devappa 
Dannayaka, Madadaha, son of Hosavadaha, Adhikari 
Deva Ajuva, prominent heroes, fifty foreigners 0 aivaru 
horahinavarum) , eight heads of the commercial guilds of 
Mudubidre called mSnisa-settis {Bidireya nagaradalu entu 
manisa settikararum), the citizens {nakararu), and the 
officials of the erada-kdiu-balis , unanimously {tammol 
ekastar agi) arrived at concerning the preservation of a 
dharmada kallu or Edict of Righteousness. Some of the 


1. 365 cf 1927 ; Swamikannu, Jvd. Eph. V. p. 54. 

2. 500 of 1928-9. 
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of this interesting record are unfortunately 
obsolete. But it is evident from the epigraph that for 
those who partially despoiled the edict (by using it as 
a whetstone for their weapons ?), the fine would be fifty- 
one gadyana at the hands of the king, while those who 
destroyed it completely were liable to a fine of 500 


iady 


'ana . 


Another record of the same Hoysala ruler but 
found in Kantavara in the Karkala taluka, enables us to 
say definitely that heavy fines were imposed on those 
who violated what appeared to be the joint legislation 
of the subjects as well as of the State. No doubt this 
record is dated only in the cyclic year Bahudhanya and 
is defaced. Nevertheless it contains the following 
information :—The adhikaris of the Kantesvara temple 
at Kantavara, and the citizens of the locality joined 
together and decreed that for the four households of 
the ^rama (gramada-nalku grhakke), there was to be a 
particular custom {} saortti) which is unfortunately not 
clear in the epigraph. If any one violated this ar¬ 
rangement (yi maryadeyalli-mi^eldge hondade), he had to 


1. Some of the terms that are obsolete are following 
^alla{ugalani...ndlvaru elamegalum asesa holdradhavarum...eradu-kdlu- 
Hiya nadum nakaru tammolekastar-dgi mddida sdsana kramavent-andade 
yitit-i dharmmada kallind-olag* dyudhavanu are kittavadge arasinge (te) 
ruva ga 51 „e (ra) hittavange (horage) kadidavange ga 500 kondava ga .. 
arasinge dtana jtvajlvange tale (.Balanji)garige halaru makal kaiyaii 
tappidade 1 tale sdvira honnu arasinge teruvaru kaitappu madid-dtan- 
allade dtana...tam...ya mddi borJu hettidalli tappi nadasaL;dgadu 
r.akaradolaguUa (at}avattanu)...ttodde Bafatija nUinge...13 of 1901; S. 
r- 1 . VII. No. 213, pp. 108-9. 
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a fine of 101 gadyana to the temple, an'equal amount 
to the king, and an equal amount to the grama.^ 

The corporate nature of the public activities under 
the Alupas is further suggested in the Somanathesvara 
temple stone inscription of Soyideva Alupendradeva, 


which informs us that when he was seated on the golden 
throne in Barahakanyapura in a.d. 1315, Aliya Banki- 
devarasa, the samanta pradhanas (or chief feudatories), 
{de^a)purasas, efadu-kola-baliyabahattara niyogigala(? officials 
of: the eraia-kola-bali) , and others gave certain grants 
to Banki Senabova’s ( man ?) Annadata Heggade.’ 


(D) RURAL ADMINISTRATION 

The most important official of the rural parts was 
the Headman of the District. It was during Boyga- 
varma’s headmanship of the district (Boygavarmara natu 
mudi-meyuV) that king Prthvisagara had confirmed the 
gift of one half of the tolls both on water and on land 
to the cities of Patti and Udayapura.^ The next ruler 
Vijayaditya Maramma confirmed in a similar manner 
tolls to the same cities, during Arakella’s headmanship 
of the district.^ 

The minute organization of the villages together 
with the classification of households is seen best in the 
traditional accounts of Tuluva called Gramapaddhati 
w'hich will be examined in a subsequent chapter. The 

1, ,57 A of 1901-, S. 1.1. VII, No. 232, p. 118. 

2, 157 of 1901; S. /. /. ibid. No. 354, p. 212. 

3, 102 of 1901; E. 1. IX, pp. 20-21, op. cit. 

4, 97 of 1901) E, /. ibid, pp. 23-24. 
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raphs do not enlighten us on the numerous details 
concerning the organization of the villages. 

(E) ARMY ORGANIZATION 

From one of the Sambhukallu records we learn 
that the Alupas were conversant with battle-arrays- 
oyUha. A hero called Kaltide, son of Vijana Nayga, is 
said to have been eminent in war, a lion in battle 
(kalega kesari), and to have broken in battle the (circle) 
array of the enemy’s forces {sahasad ari cakra-vyuhamam 
odedon).^ The infantry under the Alupas was called 
patati ipadati). This is gathered from a stone inscrip¬ 
tion found at Udayavara of the times of Prthvlsagara.’ 

A significant phrase occurring in some of the early 
Alupa inscriptions, which has its parallel in early 
Gupta and Karnataka records, enables us to conjec¬ 
ture that there were districts which were ravaged 
by the soldiers. Thus in the grant issued by 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya to Divakarasarma, in A. d. 692, 
the village granted was Salivoge in the Edevolal- 
visaya. It is expressly stated in the epigraph that it 
was not to be entered into by soldiers, and that it 
was free from molestation.* 

(F) TAXATION 

Some details concerning the burden of taxation 
may be gathered from the inscriptions. One of the 


1. P4 o//PO?; E./. IX, pp. 17-18. 

2. 101 of 1901; E, L ibid, p. 20, op. cit. 

3. C. VIII Sb. 571, p. 92. Cf. E. C. VII, Sk. 264, p, 143; Fleet, 
Corpus hiscriptiotium Indicarum, III, p. 98. 
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w(„<*^vTiptions of Aluva Raja Citravahana I dated A. D. 
694 mentions the imposts.^ We have seen above that 
imposts and tolls once granted by a ruler w-ere re¬ 
confirmed either whole or half, by his successor; and 
that there were tolls {sufikam) both on water and on 
land. Details of the dues are to be found in one of the 
Sambhukallu stone records mentioned above, of the 
times of king Vijayaditya Maramma. It relates that 
that ruler confirmed the following dues to the cities of 
Pombuccha and Udayapura;—per double bag of grain, 
one and a half basket of grain ; per malave ( maund ?) of 
cotton, sixteen pfl/a of cotton; per load of arecanuts, 
three hundred nuts; and per head load of pepper, 
sixteen pala of pepper.’The customs dues were, there¬ 
fore, paid in kind. 


(G) COINAGE 

But the rulers and people were aware of coinage. 
Thus in one of the inscriptions of Citravahana I, already 
cited above, the gift of the village of Salivoge was 
made in a.d. 692 by the Western Calukya monarch 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya, at the request of the same 
Alupa Maharaja, with the pouring of water and presen¬ 
tation of coin.* It may be deduced from this that coin¬ 
age was known to the Alupa rulers from the later half 
of the seventh century a. d. onw’ards. But from the 
above account of the customs dues levied in kind, it is 

1. £. C. XI, Dg. 66, pp. 62-3, op. cit. 

, . 2. S8rf 1901; E. I. IX, p. 22. 

3. £. C- VIII, Sb. 571, p. 92, op. cit. 
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^I^apparent, at the same time, that exchange and 
arter was a feature of the commercial transactions of 
the times. The confirmation of the gift of one half of 
the tolls both on land and on water to the cities of 
Pombuccha and Udayavara, in the reign of Prthvl- 
sagara, mentioned above, relates evidently to the tolls 
paid in kind. 


In A. D. 1139 the expression PSnda ^adyana mUvattam 
(Thirty Pandya ^adySnaY appears in one of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra, thereby clearly 
suggesting that by the first quarter of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.D., Tuluva had adopted the monetary system 
of the Karnataka, at least so far as the gadySna is 
concerned. But it must be confessed that the precise 
meaning of the term Panda gadyana is not apparant. 
Whether it was any one of the Alupa rulers with the 
second name of Pandya who introduced the Panda 
gadyana, or whether it was but a mere imitation of the 
gadyana already existing in the Karnataka is a point 
which cannot be solved for the present. 

A few more details concerning the political life 
and society under the Alupas, as gathered from their 
inscriptions, may be mentioned before we pass on to 
the topic of the foreign relations of the rulers. These 
refer to their social solidarity. 

(H) SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 

The precautionary clauses appended to the Sali- 
voge village grant mentioned above, viz ., that that village 


1. 776 ^ 7907; S. I. J. VII, No. 381, p. 236, line 16. 
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ot to be entered into by soldiers, and that it was 
to be free from molestation, show beyond doubt that 
in the seventh century A.D., the State made definite 
provision for the welfare of Brahman endowments. That 
these formed a feature of the Alupa administration is 
proved by another grant also in the reign of the same 
Alupa king Citravahana I. But this time it was not a 
grant given under the patronage of the Western 
Calukya monarch but issued under the Alupa king’s 
own authority. The clause in the grant to the god 
Kilgane^vara relates that “excepting the attendants of 
the gods, no one else (is) permitted to enjoy. Those 
who enjoy this, and he who causes it to be enjoyed, 
will remove the burden from the Deoedittiyer and Saer, 
and take the produce, to be held as consecrated to the 
thirty-three (i. e., the gods). Those who go and enter 
and take, or taking enjoy, are guilty of the five great 


sms... 


>n 


The imprecations at the end of the grants show 
the communal sense among the people. As in other 
parts of the Karnataka, the fear of incurring punishment 
in.the next world brought home to the people a sense 
of loyalty and respect for royal orders and public 
endowments. The five great sins (i. c., killing a Brah¬ 
man, drinking liquors, stealing gold, committing 
adultery with the wdfe of the iam or incest with one’s 
mother, and associating with any one guilty of these 


1. C, VI, Kp. 37, p. 82, op. cit. 
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i)^ are mentioned in the grant of about a.d. 6757as 
lave already noted above.’ Another grantof the same 
age but of A}u-arasar Gunasagara, father of Citrava- 


hana I, ends thus:—“Those who ruin that, or whisper 
for its ruin, or think it in the mind, or advise others to 
ruin it, are guilty of the five great sins, and incur the 
punishment of the gods and the punishment of the king. 
Those thirty-three gods, moreover, will inflict on the 
destroyers of this ruling, excessive strong smells with 
excessive heat, and they will wither up along with those 
who steal silver or gold ornaments.”* 

The politico-religious nature of the threats held 
out to the violators of public grants is further shown 
by other records which declare that the spoliation of 
public measures was equal to the destruction of one 
of the most important religious centres of Tuluva. 
Thus, those who prevented the daily supervision of the 
eighteen towns mentioned above, were said to have 
incurred the great sin of having destroyed Brahmapura 
(Brahmavuru ?) of SivalH in Tu}uva (SwaUiya Brahmb 
[a^puramum maho-paiakonokku).* 

The inscriptions of king Prthvisagara add two more 
details— one relating to the merits of a horse-sacrifice, 
and the other to the five great sins of one who destroy¬ 
ed Varanasi and Sivajji.'’ An inscription of his succes- 


2. £. C. VI. Kp. 37. 


1. Majitt, XI,55. 

3. Ibid, Kp. 38, p. 82. 

4. 100 of 1901 1 op* cit* See ifftc Ch. V, Section 2 for Tefcrenc& to 
Avici in this record. 

5. 10^ of 1901; E. J. IX, pp. 20-21. 
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jayaditya Maramma contains one more detai 
concerning the horse-sacrifice : those who confirmed 
the grant would receive the eight-fold fruits of a horse- 
sacrifice ; while those who destroyed it, would incur 
the five great sins mentioned above in connection with 
Varanasi and Sivalli.^ 


The reference to the eight-fold fruits of a horse- 
sacrifice mentioned in two different inscriptions in 
regard to king Vijayaditya cannot be understood for 
the present. We are unable to say how a horse-sacrifice 
came to be associated with an Alupa ruler. Even 
in the middle of the twelfth centuary a.d„ the 
fruits of a horse sacrifice are spoken of in one of the 
inscriptions of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra. In this 
record the names of two holy places - Ramesvaram and 
Kuruksetra - are added to the two already mentioned, 
viz., Varanasi and Sivalli. And further, those who pre¬ 
served the grant would receive the fruits of a gift of a 
thousand cows and of a dinner to a thousand Brahmins 
at the Ganges, Benares, Ramesvaram and Kuruksetra.^ 
When we come to the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century a.d., we meet with imprecations and threats that 
suggest the social solidarity of the people under the 
Alupas, An inscription of Bankideva Alupendradeva 
dated A, d. 1302, ends with the usual imprecations given 


1. of 7901; E. I. ibid, p. 22. 

2. 171 of 1901; S. I. I. VII, No. 376, pp. 231-2. On the question 
whether a feudatory can perform an aivamedha sacrifice, pro^ read 
AtuI Sur, Indian Culture, I, pp. 114-115; 704-706; J. C. Ghosh, ibid, II, 
pp. 140-141; contra D. C. Sirkar, ibid, I, pp. 311-12. 
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and with the significant clauses relating to the 
Communication from the sthana (/. e., locality or 
district) of those who violated the grant, and to their 
being fined by the king to the extent of fifty-one 
&adyana-i dharmaoan aoan-ohhan ahuJalehJads VaranSsiyala 
saoira kavileya konda brahmetti Narmadeoala saoira Brahmana 
Shataka madida brahmetti sthanadolM-Sva-obban ahudal ehdcde 
sthanadmdhorage arasige tappu ga {dyana) 51} 

_ One of the records of the next ruler Soyideva 
Alupendradeva, dated a. d. 1315. ends in the usual 
Karnataka manner. After mentioning the sins of kill- 
ing a thousand cows in Varanasi, the epigraph continues 
to quote the lines from the Puranas, thus:_s.. datfam 
para-dattam va yo hareta vasundharam sasthi varsa sahasrani 
vistayam jay ate kmih} 

The same sense of united action prevailed in the 
later times, even when the suzerainty of the Alupas had 
passed completely into the hands of the Vijayanagara 
rulers. The epigraph which gives us details concern¬ 
ing the corporate activities of the people in socio¬ 
religious matters is the Kanara High School record of 
the last prominent Alupa ruler Kula^ekhara Alupendra¬ 
deva IV, which we have elsewhere described in this 
treatise. It registers a grant to the god Banke^vara by 
the king and his nephew Bankidevarasa. The following 


in later Karnataka history, read Saletore, 5. P. jj 

'> 757 o/W/;S./.I. VII,No.354,p.212. The;e verses' 


--^ ...itiese vers 

been traces to the Brhaspati-Smrti, vv. 26-9. Calcutta, San. 12«) 
Bata Krishna Ghosh, Indian Hittorical Quarterly, III, p. 432 . 
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mes are mentioned in this royal grant for those I 
aned to carry out their legitimate duties as well as for 
the king himself, in case he failed to do his own duty. 

If a Brahman stole the property of the god ( devara 
deoasy[v]ada) from the priest of the locality {yi sthanada 
pada muladavara), he would be declared to be outside the 
four castes.^ If a S^tti committed the same fault, he 
w’ould be declared to be outside the entire Balanja 
(dharma). If the Vokkalu Makkalu’ committed it, they 
would be fined 1,000 Aonno per head. If any one par¬ 
tially disfigured the sthana^, 500 honnu ; and he who did 
it completely, 100 Aonnu (extra ?). If any one committed 
a murder, the guilty man was, according to usage, to 
remain with the enemies for seven days (? kondade kolisi 
kondava haie^ala ela dina yiddu hoya maryade). If the 
iantri, whose duty it was to perform all the ceremonies 
in connection with the purificatory bath (avabhria smna) 
of the god, observing all the safikrantis, failed to do his 
duty, he w’ould be fined ten and a half honnu. He w'ho 


t- The meaning is not quite clear: yi devara devasya [va] da 
kuditareyolage yi sthanada pdda-muladavara tnele yilidetta kaladade 
bettahda.,,ri dade hane ko^i efe golu kadi hode ehd-ivara ndlku jdtiyolu 
Bfdhmana mddi dade kannu koi-jdti sarvasya (va) ndlku jdtiyim poragu, 
I am not sure that I have rendered this passage correctly into English. 
B. A. S. 

2. Vokkalu makkalu lit. **sons of the representatives**, since we 
have seen that okkalu was used to denote the representatives of the 
nagaras in olden times in Tujuva. But nowadasys the word vokkalu 
means tenant, and Vokkelme is the name given to the Bunts. B. A. S. 
^ 3. Sikdna, as we have already remarked elsewhere, denoted the 
Idfeaiity or district or place. But in this particular record it seems to 
have been used for the temple itself. B. A. S. 
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to carry out his appointed functions at the as 
a, and he, at the dhare-kilsanti kala, would be fined one 
and a half honnu respectively. If the original priests 
{pada-muladavara) failed to bring the daily naivedya rice, 
and to report daily about the agreeable series of stories 
or conversations (katha-male), the president (adhyaksa) 
(of the original priests ?) would be fined five and a half 
honnu. If the permanent senabova failed to keep the 
accounts, he would be fined ten and a half honnu. 


If the adhikari failed to supply oil to the lamp 
that was to be kept burning always {nahda dlvigeSe ), 
he would be fined ten and a half honnu. If (the 
ofRcial whose name is effaced ) failed to perform 
the'sribali, or sacred offering of rice, three times (a 
day), or to cleanse the remains of the offerings to the 
gold (nirmalya...handu volagisadiddode), if the customary 
pledges were not carried out (? yatha hrammadalu adapu 
nadeyadiddade),—ioT all these for the daily food {andina 
^rasakke), the fine would be double..,. If the adihari 
did not perform the customary usages concerning the 
ayana, 101 honnu. If the owner of the shops ( angadiya 
adhikari ) did not supply the Brahmans wdth the daily 
provisions like rice, oil for Sivaratri, etc.,...he would be 
fined ten and a half honnu; the same amount was im¬ 
posed on those who failed to carry out the ceremonies 
on (four ?) successive AmSVasyas;'^ and half a honnu for 
him who neglected to look after the burning of the per^^ 

1. The meaning of this is not clear’: mddakke (ku) layi nadala 
yiradalu, Beliyinturalu yivarinda bhalavaliya kondu battdu neruvudu 
Amavdsendlku agrava nadayisadiddade hattuvare danda. 


A. K. 13 
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lamp. There is no usage in regard to the bi 
^of a palace within the limits of the temple ( deva- 
layadalu aramane kattuva maryade yilla ). Five and a half 
honnu to be imposed (as fine) on a class of temple 
servants (Bakenehges)—who unfortunatly cannot be 
identified—for non-attendance.^ If the king failed to 
investigate aitd to protect all this, he would incur the 
-sin of having killed a thousand cows and a thousand 
BrahiT^ans on the banks of the Ganges and at Rame- 
svaram {yint-iva ellavam vicarisi raksisadiddade arasin^e 
Gafi^e Ramesvaradalu savira kavileya savira Brahmanara 
honda papa). Great success to uncle (mava) Kula^ekhara- 
d.eva, who issued this stone charter of righteousness 
{yint-i’-dharmamam'sila-'sasariQm geyyd) by the nephews 
'(aliyandiru ) Bankideva and Bammadeva.^ 


1. Kuladuiu Bdker.engeyQvaru tdvu endu baha moriyddeyalu bdra- 
diddade dylduvare danda, B. A. S. 

2. 23 B of 1901 \ S, L I, VIf No. 185, pp. 81-82. 






CHAPTER III 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The Satavahanas and ,Tuluva-the rejection of the 
theory relating to the supposed identity of the 
Alupas and the Satvatas, the Satavahanas^ the Cutus, 
and the Anus—the conquest of Sahya by Gotamiputra 
Satakarni. 2. Tujuva and the Western Calukyas- 
Kirtivarma.I-Pulikesin Il-Vikramaditya Satyasraya- 
Kirtivarma tl—(The Ra$trakuta ascendancy)—Vik- 
ramadityaVI-and the Alupas. 3. The Senavars 
T Pallavas and the Alupa rulers. 

5. The^ Colas and Tujuva. 6. The Alupas and 
the Pandyas-Neduhjeliyah’s conquests-Sadaiyan 
Ranadhira’s conquests-Sadaiyan’s date. 7 . The 
Ra§trakutas and the Alupas—the rebellion of Ciira- 
vahana II—the date of Citravahana II and of Raja- 
ditya. 8. The Santaras and Tuluva—the Udaya- 
vara viragal—the Barakuru nfragal—Ranasagara and 
the Santarat—foreign foes mentioned in Kunda- 
varma’s inscription of K^dTi-Mahdman4aUvara 
LokanatheSvara’s place in Tuluva history,—Banki- 
deva Alupendradeva’s relations with the Santaras— 
the ^antara rulers Jagadcva and Pan<Jyadeva in Bara- 
kuru—the ^antara seat at Kerva§e—how the Alupas 
came to append the surname Pandya to their names 

9. The Kadambas and the Alupas-the Kadambas 
of Banavasi-troubles in the reign of Bhujabala 
Kulasekhara Alupendra I—Soyideva’s general levied 
tribute from Tujuva-the battle of Birusa and the 
Kadamba invasion in the reign of Kadamba Malli- 
deva-Kava Deva’s generals attack Sode and Ballaya- 
makki and the battle of Perige. The Kadambas of 
Goa and Tuluva-Jayakesin I’s subjugation of Tujuva. 

10. The Kalacuriya, the Kakatiya, and the Hosa* 
gunda schemes-Kesi Raja’s conquest of Sanka Male- 
Kakatiya Rudradeva’s alleged subjugation of Tuluva 
the claims of the Hosagunda fulers to be Promdteft 
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of the Tulu Rdyas examined. 11. The 
and Tuluva—the early Hoysalas on friendly terms 
with the Alupas-causesof enmity between the Alupas 
and the Hoysalas-Visnuvardhana Deva’s conquest of 
the Tulu kings—the Hoysala general who conquered 
Tuluva-references to the subjugation of Tuluva by 
Visnuvardhana Deva in later records—Alvakheda 
not broken up by the Hoysalas-Boppa Dandadhipati’s 
claims to have subjugated Tuluva—the Alupa 
trouble in a.d. 1194—Vira Ballala-Deva III and 
Tuluva—as governor over Barakuru in A.D. 1281-the I 
and the II. Battles of Sirisi—the Battle of Candavuru- 
Vira Ballala Deva’s visit to Barakuru in a.d. 1338—his 
chief crowmed queen Krsnayi Tayi a Tuluva princess- 
the importance of Barakuru under the Hoysala and 
Vijayanagara monarchs. 



1. THE SATAVAHANAS AND TULUVA 


Of late an attempt has been made to connect the 
Alupas with the Satavahanas and the Cutus.^ It is 
maintained that the Aryan Satvatas, or Satvats of 
northern India, settled down in Daksinapatha, that they 
were the ancestors of the Satavahanas, that one branch 
of the Satavahanas called the Cutus decended into 
Tuluva, and that the Alupas w’ere a branch of the Cutus. 

To these conjectures w^e may add the following 
more substantial reasons for asserting that the Satava- 
hanas and the Alupas may have had some features of 
common origin. The Alupas like the Satavahanas be¬ 
longed to the Lunar race. The Alupas could lay claims, 
like the Satavahanas and the Satvats, to a local (Karna- 

1, This is Mr. Govinda Pai’s theory. Itihdsada irulalli Tuluva- 
mdu* The Pancakajjdya volume of the 13th Karnataka Sdhitya Sam- 
melana, 1927, p. 108 seq. 
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origin. The Alupas and the Satavahanas had 
some admixture of Naga blood.^ And, finally, one of 
the Satavahanas, as will be mentioned presently, con¬ 
quered Sahya which is the name given to that part 
of the Western Ghats passing through Tuluva. 


But none of these arguments can support the theory 
that the Alupas were in any way connected with the 
Satavahanas. Firstly, the Alupa records found in 
Tuluva and over the Ghats do not mention one peculi- 
arity of the Satavahanas. In the Satavahana records 
the name of the mother of the king always appears in 
conjunction with his name. The actual names of the 
mothers are not given but they are called after the 
gotra of their family priest.® Secondly, the Satvats, 
who are supposed by some to have been the ancestors 
of the Satavahanas, and the Vrsnis are said to have 
lived in sanghas or corporations. The Alupas never 
lived in corporations, although, as we have pointed out 
village organization in ancient Tuluva possessed some 
sort of corporate character. Thirdly, the Satvats and 
the Vrsnis are described to have been irreverent to¬ 
wards Brahmans.® This can never be said of the 
Alupas whose gifts to the Brahmans and temples have 
been described above. 


1. On the Naga affinity of the Satavahanas, read^ XTV 

333-334; Rice, Mys. & Coorg., p. 15; Sukthankat, E. /.'xiV on ' 154- 
155; H. C. Chaudhuri, Pol. Hist. p. 220. (1st ed.); pp. 060-261 (2nd ed.) 

2. Rice, ibid p. 16; Cunningham. Stupa of Barhut, p. 129. 

3. Chaudhuri, ibid, p. 73 (1st ed.;) 90 {2nd ed.) 
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he identification of the Alupas with the Anupas 
is likewise untenable. No doubt there is some out¬ 
ward similarity between the word Anupa and Alupa 
(Alupa), that both the Anupas and the Alupas belong 
to the Lunar dynasty, and that both the Anupas and 
the Alupas are described to have ruled on the western 
coast of India. But the Anupas occupied the valley 
of the Narmada,^ while the Alupas, the fertile region of 
Tuluva. Secondly, in no Alupa record is the word 
Anupa met wdth/ Thirdly, the fact that Sahya and 
Anupa are distinctly mentioned in one of the records 
of Gotamiputra SatakarnI, as having been ruled by him, 
clearly proves that Anupa was never identified with 
Alupa. 


We may dispense with a third set of assumptions 
concerning the alleged relationship between the Cutus 
and the Alupas. The Cutus were the feudatories ot the 
Andhras. Their coins have been found in Aparanta 
(Kanheri), Konkan (Karwar and Banavasi), and in 
Shimoga ( MalavalliJ. The titles of their rulers, as 
determined from their coins, were Rano Cutu Kadanam- 
dasa and Rano Mudanamdasa^ Here a forced relation- 


1. Rapson, Coins of the AndhrabhrtyaSy Intr. p. xxxii. 

2. The Anupas are also placed on the east coast of India, and 
near the Pandyan kingdom. Mahdbhdrata, Udyoga Parva, XVIII, p. 
579 (Roy). See also Nripendra Kumar Datta, Aryanisation of India, 
pp. 34-^35. 

3. Rapson, ibtd, Intr. pp. Ixxxii-lxxxiv ; E, C. VII. Intr. p. 4; 
Sk. 263, 264, p. 142; LA. XXV, ‘ p. 2%\JRAS for 1905,,{>. 304. 
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n the Cutus and the Alupas is not a 
impossible. The Cutus ruled over Karwar and Banavasi. 
The Alupas, too, as we have seen, were in some way 
connected with Banavasi. 


But these arguments are of no avail in establishing 
the alleged connection between the Cutus and Alupas. 
In the first place, the trans-Ghat origin of the Alupas 
can no longer be maintained. Secondly, no Cutu coins 
or inscriptions have been found till now in Tuluva. 
This justifies our assumption that the Cutus had no¬ 
thing to do with the Alupa kingdom. Thirdly, the 
similarity between the name of one of the Alupa kings 
and the name generally prefixed to the Cutus is only 
accidental. Finally, all the Cutu coins and inscriptions 
hitherto discovered are in Sanskrit, whereas the Alupa 
records are mostly in Kannada. This clearly demon¬ 
strates that the Alupas did not belong to the same 
stock as that of the Cutus. 

Notwithstanding the fact that no identity of origin, 
language, or interests is possible between the Alupas 
on the one hand, and the Satvats, the Satavahanas or 
Satakarnis and the Cutus on the other, yet it has to be 
admitted that the inclusion of the name Sahya among 
numerous conquests of Pulumavi Gotamiputra Sata- 
karni, in an inscription of queen Gautami Balasri, the 
mother of the ruler, dated in the nineteenth regnal 
year of the king (circa A.D. 124),^ proves beyond doubt 


1. Rapson, Coins.^ pp. xxx-xxxv. 
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e Satakarni arms had extended probably as 
^rthe northern parts of Tuluva. Beyond this nothing 
can be said for the present concerning the relationship 
between the Satakarni kingdom and Tuluva. 


2. TULUVA AND THE WESTERN CALUKYAS 

On the strength ot the above Satakarni record, it 
may reasonably be supposed that Tuluva did not form 
an independent political unit in the first half of the 
second century a.d. And yet we have ventured to sug¬ 
gest in the foregoing pages, on the close similiarity 
between the word Oloikhoira of Ptolemy and the 
Alvakheda of inscriptions that in the middle of the 
second century a.d., Tuluva was known by that name 
to the western peoples. Whatever may be the diffi¬ 
culty in finding the origin of the Alupa kingdom, there 
is no denying the fact that in the fifth and especially in 
5he sixth century a.d., it was a prominent principality. 

We have already remarked that one of the earliest 
historical references to the Alupa kingdom is in the 
Mahakuta inscription of the Western Calukya monarch 
Mangale^a, dated a.d. 601-2, wherein it is said that 
Kirtivarma I conquered Aluka.^ The probable date 
when Kirtivarma I subjugated the Tuluva king¬ 
dom may now be fixed. King Kirtivarma Ts own 
lithic records do not enlighten us on this point. We 
have, therefore, to argue backwards with the aid of the 

1. L A., XIX, pp. 10, 14, 19; seq; E. /. VII. App. A List of 
Insc, of S. India, No. 5, p. 3. 
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of his younger brother and successor Manga- 
lesa. Here too opinion is divided concerning the date 
of king Mangalesa’s accession. Fleet places it in Saka 
489 (a.d. 567-8), and Rice, in a.d. 597.^ If we accept 
a.d. 567-8 as the earliest date for king Mangalesa, then, 
the conquest of Alupa by king Kirtivarma I is to be 
placed before that date. It is not unlikely that Kirti¬ 
varma I may have subjugated Ajvakheda in about A.D. 
575 when, according to our calculations, Maramma 
Alvarasa ruled over the Tuluva kingdom. 


King Mangalesa’s attention being directed to the 
north where the Revati-dvipa, the Matangas, and the 
Kalacuriya king Buddha, son of Sankaragana. had to be 
conquered,^ the Alupa ruler seems to have raised the 
banner of revolt, thus necessitating another Western 
Calukya invasion of Alvakheda. This explains why 
in the Aihole inscription of Pulikesin II, dated Saka 
556 (a.d. 634-5), the following is narrated in regard to 


1. Fleet, Dyn. Kcin» Dts.t p. 21; Mys, ©* Cootgy p, 63. Rice commits 
an error when he makes Jayasiriiha the father only of Rajasirhha, 
Ranaraga. Ibid ; cf. Fleet, ibid, map facing where it is rightly said 
that Jayasimha I was the father of Buddhavarma and Ranaraga. 
That Rice is wrong in maintaining that a. d. 597 is the first year of 
Mangalesa’s reign, is clear from No. Ill Badami Cave inscription 
dated i5aka 500 (a. d. 578-9), of the twelfth year of his reign. This 
suggests beyond doubt that A. d. 566-7 was the first year of Manga¬ 
lesa’s reign. See Fleet, I. A. HL p. 305 ; ibid, VI, p. 363 ; Paliy 
Sanskrit, and Old Canarese Inscriptions, No. 39, Dm. Kan. Dts. p. 21. 
B. A. S. 

2. Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dts., p. 21 Rice asserts that Mangalesa 
overcame the Alupas at the same time he subdued the Kalacuriyss. 
^ys. Coorg., p. 61. There is no basis for this assertion. B. A. S. 
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upa and Ganga rulers:—“Although in for' 
a^s they had acquired happiness by renouncing the 
seven sins, the Ganga and Alupa lords, being subdued 
by his dignity, were always intoxicated by drinking the 
nector of close attendance upon him/’^ The state¬ 
ments that the Ganga and the Alupa lords were merely 
“subdued by his dignity,” and that they were permitted 
to drink the “nector of close attendance upon him” 
(Pulike^in II) clearly suggest that he gave much pro¬ 
minence to the two rulers. By a.d. 634-5, therefore, 
Tuluva had passed under the Western Calukyas once 
again. The Alupa ruler who, according to our surmise, 
was probably the contemporary of the great Pulike^in 
II Satyasraya was Kundavarmarasa (I). 


The close association of the Alupa king with Puli- 
kesin II as described in the above record, explains to 
some extent the good feeling that continued to exist 
between the suzerain rulers and the feudatory Alupas 
till the days of Vinayaditya Satyasraya. We have al¬ 
ready described how Vinayaditya Satyasraya gave 
grants of land at the request of his feudatory the illus¬ 
trious Maharaja Citravahana I, to deserving Brahmans. 


1. E, I, VI. p. 10. Mr. M. V. Krishna Rao writes that 
Pulike^in II **baffled all his uncle’s intrigues, and by the use of energy, 
counsel and intrepid support from Durivimta and the Alupas, the 
traditional allies of the Calukya dynasty, neutralised all the advantage 
that Mangalesa had gained by the actual possession of power, and 
succeeded in becoming king.*" (M. V. Krishna Rao, The Gangas of 
Talkad, p. 39. Madras, 1936). No source of information can be 
adduced in support of all these imaginary statements. B. A. S. 
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he Alupas seem to have acquiesced in the supre 
macy of the Western Calukyas down to the days when 
the latter were expelled from the Karnataka regions by 
the Rastrakutas. This is inferred from an undated 
inscription of Kirtivarma IL (a.d. 747-a.d. 757), in 
Sanskrit and Kannada characters, found at Aduru in the 
Kasaragodu taluka. South Kanara.^ 


With the defeat of Kirtivarma II by the Rastrakutas, 
the political hegemony of Karnataka passed into the 
hands of the latter. And we ought to narrate here in 
strict chronological order the relations between the 
Alupas, the Rastrakutas, and other Karnataka rulers. But 
in order to bring the history of the Western Calukyas 
in Tuluva to an end, we may be permitted to allude to 
the relations between the later Western Calukyas and 
the xAlupa kings.^ 


1. Kielhorn, E-1. VII. No. 50, p. 9 ; Rangachari, Top List, II. 
76 p. 854. 

2. Here we meet with an inscription which can be properly 
located only with the help of future research. It is dated a. d. 968, 
and it narrates that when (with usual Calukya titles) ** Cattiga Deva 
was ruling the kingdom of the world, and (with the usual Kadamba 
titles)...was ruling the Banavasi 12.000 under the shadow of his sole 
umbrella, posseesed of the qualities of an appointed great minister, 
holding the office of Perggade...made in Mangaluru and for the god 
(on the date specified) at the time of the sun’s eclipse, Cattiga Deva 
was washing the feet of the Brahmans of...gave Doravale to the god...” 
EfC, VIII. Sb. 465, p. 78. We do not know whether we* have to 
refer the name Mangaluru as given in the above insctiption to 
the Mangaluru of Tuluva which, as we have already seen, came 
into prominence as a provincial capital in the ninth century a.d. 
Moreover, it cannot be determined who this Cauiga Deva was 
in the genealogy of the Western Calukyas. The dates of 
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he next great Western Calukya name we nfe"^ 
in the history of the foreign relations of the 
Alupas, isthat of Vikramaditya VI, Tribhuvanamalla 
II, better known as Vikramahka Deva or Vikramarka. 
An incident took place when this ruler had been placed 
as governor over Gangavadi Six Thousand, as is related 
in an inscription dated a.d. 1060. It was in the reign of 
his father Trailokyamalla. The inscription informs us 
that on Ballavarasa paying a visit to the Panugal fort, 
during the days of Kadamba Satya^raya Deva, who was 
placed over Kananur, the following heroic event 
happened. Tujuva Candiga said “I will not let (the 
nail) grow to my finger”, and cut off the finger which 
he had given, at the Permmalu pillar, and climbing up 
the Bherundesvara pillar, leaped upon the point of a 
spear and gained the world of gods. At this Ballava¬ 
rasa and Satyasraya Deva made suitable endowments 
to the temple in the Banavase Thousand. We may in¬ 
cidentally observe here that this Bherundesvara pillar 
had been erected in a.d. IQf? by the Mahamandalesoara 


Western Calukya king Vikramaditya FV., after whom 
the Rastrakutas held the suzerainty of the Karnataka, are not avail- 
And the earliest date for Taila II. who retrieved the fortunes 
ottbe Western Calukyas, is a.d. 973-4. Whether Taila himself bore 
, ^ M is not certain. In a damaged inscription found in 

e arasimha temple in the premesis of the old Siddhesvara temple 
1 times of the king Jagadekamalla II, {a.d. 

1150), an account of the Western Calukya house is given 
from aila IPs time. In this genealogical account Taila II’s son is 
called battjga (Satyasraya). Bengeri. Karnataka Historical Reviezv, II, 
No. 2, p. 8 seq. Was the Sattiga mentioned here the same as the 
Cattiga of the above record ? B. A. S. 
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__ Raya.^ What precisely is meant by the above 

anecdote, we are unable to determine. But in the 
eleventh century a.d., the Tuluvas were evidently 
renowned as heroes. 

That Vikramaditya Deva VI conquered Tujuva is 
proved from the writings of his court poet Bilhana who, 
in his Vikramankadeva Caritam, informs us thus:—“When 
he (Vikramanka Deva) resumed his march, the trumpet 
of his army reminded the kings of Malyaladesa of his 
former great deeds. Jayakesin, the king of Kohkan, 
came to him and brought him presents. The Lord of 
Alupa made his submission and received benefits in 
return. The wives of the king of Kerala wept when 
they thought of Vikrama’s former deeds”.’ 

The lord of Alupa mentioned by Bilhana cannot 
easily be identified. Vikramaditya VI reigned from a.d. 
1073-4 till about a.d. 1126-7.’ In the Alupa chronology, 
as outlined above, we see two rulers who may be placed 
as contemporaries of Vikramaditya Vl-Udayadityarasa 
Pandya Pattiga Deva aud Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra- 
deva. It is probable that the former is the lord of 
Alupa referred to by Bilhana; but it is equally probable 
that Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Western Calukya monarch. While 
delineating the history of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra¬ 
deva (A.D.1113-A.D. 1155), we asserted that he seemed to 
have acknowledged a suzerian in a.d. 1113-4; and that 


1. E. C. VII. Sk. 152, p. 109; Sk. 151, pp. i08-9. 

2. Bilhana, Vikramankadeva Caritam, Intr. p, 34, (Bombay, 1875). 
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dependent reign may be placed between a.d.’ 

Md A.D. 1155. The last date of the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya VI is a.d. 1126-7; and the earliest date of the in¬ 
dependent regime of Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva is 
A.D. 1138. Therefore, it is probable that the Alupa 
ruler continued to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Western Calukyas in a.d. 1113-4.^ This was a year 
when there was trouble in the country, as we shall re¬ 
late later on; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the Alupa king Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva 
strengthened his position by receiving protection from 
the Western Calukyas against his new enemy, the 
Hoysalas, whose greatest soldier and statesman Visnu- 
vardhana Deva was planning the subjugation of Tujuva. 

We may observe here that the memory of the 
great Vikramaditya Vi’s conquest of Tujuva still sur-^' 
vives in Tujuva. In Barakuru near the old fort behind 
the Pancalingesvara temple is pointed out “the seat of 
Vikramaditya”. The Vikramaditya could not have been 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain, as the people relate, but only 
Vikramaditya VI. The name Vikramarka is also met 
with in Tuju legends. 

The Western Calukyas continued to hold Tujuva 
under them till the last quarter of the twelfth century 
A.D. Of the Western Calukya monarch Somesvara Deva’s 
general, Kama Deva, also called Kava Deva, it is 


1. Fleet, Dyti, Kan. Du. pp. 48-51. He seems to have lived till 
a.d. 1132-3. Ibid, p. 51. Rice places him between a.d. 1076 and 
A.D. 1126. Mys. & Coorg, p. 73. 
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an inscription dated Saka 1111 (a.d. 1189^ 
at, after subjugating the countries of Male, TuJu, 
the Kohkanas, and the Western Ghats, he was made 
the viceroy over Banavase 12,000, the Panugal 500, and 
the Pujigere or Laksme^var 300.^ The Alupa ruler 
who may have been subjugated was perhaps Bhujabala 
Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I. 


3. THE SEN AVARS AND TDLUVA 
While describing the events in the reign of the 
Alupa ruler Citravahana I, it was said that one of his 
inscriptions mentioned Senavarasa and the Dharmakara- 
nika, who were to divide and to give the palace office 
share (of the produce ?) on a plastered floor. The name 
Senavarasa here deserves comment. These Senavara 
rulers belonged to the Kacchara-uamSa and had the lion 
crest and the serpent flag. They hailed from Anupa- 
desa.’ Excepting the name Senavarasa mentioned here, 
we do not meet with any other name of the rulers of the 
Kacchara-UdmSfl in the Alupa records. 

4. THE PALLAVAS AND THE AluPA RULERS 
On the floor of the Subrahmanya temple in the 
village of Mallam, Gudur taluka, Nellore district, is a 
record which is dated in the fifteenth regnal year of 
Nandipotarasa, and which mentions that the men of the 
district, the villagers, and the heads of the assemblies, 

1. Fleet, I>yn» Kan, Dts, p. 86. 

2. This topic will be dealt with by me in a separate paper. 
B. A. S. 
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4t the order of Calukkiarasar, on the petitic 
Aluva-arasar, thirty-five kalanja of gold for maintaining 
the lamps of the god Subrahmanya at Tiruvanbur situ¬ 
ated in the Paiyyurijang5ttam.^ 

Nandipottarasar, Calukkiarasar, and Aluva-arasar 
are now to be identihed. Twm or more Nandipotara- 
sars are known to Pallava history. There is Nandipota- 
rasar, the Pallava ruler who won the victory at 
Tellaru. The date of this ruler is not known.* 
Then there is the Pallava king Nandipotavarma, 
who was involved in a struggle with the Western 
Calukya monarch Vikramaditya II."^ An incident in 
connection with this Pallava king Nandipotavarma, 
who is also called by some Nandivarma II Pallava- 
malla, will help us to elucidate the above identi¬ 
fication of the Aluva-arasar. Scholars are uncertain 
as to whether Nandipotavarma was defeated or killed 
by Vikramaditya IL^ Whatever may be the interpreta- 


1. Rangachari, Top, list, II, Nl. 205-206, p. 1074. 

2. Ep, Kept. £or m3, p,S9. 

3. Pathak, E-1- IX. pp. 205-6. 

4. There are two copper-plate grants which are the source of 
information for this question—the Vokkeleri plates dated in a.d. 757, 
and the Kenduru plates issued by Vikramaditya IPs son and suc¬ 
cessor Kirtivarma II. Rice, who had discovered the Vokkeleri plates, 
gives us conflicting opinions concerning Nandipotavarma. In one 
connection he asserts that ‘^Nandipotavarman is explicity related to be 
the name of the Pallava king who w'as slain in battle in the Udaka 
province by the Calukya king Vikramaditya,’* when all the royal 
insignia fell into the hands of the conqueror, who made a triumphant 
entry into Kanci but without plundering it. (Mys, Inscr, Intr. pp. Ivi, 
300). But in another connection Rice writes that Nandipotarasar was 
merely beaten by the same Western Calukya monarch at the beginning 
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'given to the Vokkeleri and the Kenduru plates ran- 
erning the fate that overtook Nandipotavarma at the 
hands of Vikramaditya II, it is permissible to identify 
the Nandipotarasar of the Mallam inscription with the 


same Nandipotavarma who was beaten by Vikramaditya 
11. But Cajukiarasar mentioned in the Mallam plates 
could not have been Vikramaditya II, but he was pro¬ 
bably Vijayaditya Satyasraya. We base our remarks 
on the following assumptions :—Vikramaditya II’s 
enmity to the Pallavas is well knowm from the Vokkeleri 
and the Kenduru plates. It is unlikely, therefore 
that he ordered a Pallava ruler whom he hated as 
one “who had obscured the splendour of former kings 
of his (Vikramaditya’s) lineage”,^ to give a grant to 
a god. We have to suppose, therefore, that the 


event mentioned in the Mallam plates took place in 
the reign of his father and predecessor Vinayaditya. 
For Vinayaditya Satyasraya’s reign was peaceful, and 


of his reign, i.e., in about a.d. 733. (£. C. X Intr. pp. xvii, seq.) 
1’he same is repeated in My. & Coorg. pp. 54, 65. 

Fleet, who noted the same Vokkeleri plates, is likewise uncertain 
as to the fate that befell Nandipotavarman. In one place he writes 
that Vikramaditya 11 "slew the Pallava king named Nandipotavar¬ 
man...’’ (Dyn, Kan. Dts. p. 29, Isted., Bombay, 1882). But in 
another work he says that when Vikramaditya reached Tundaka- 
visaya, he me.rely attacked and put to flight the Pallava Nandipota¬ 
varma, who, according to Fleet, waa the son of Hiranyavarma. {Bom 
Gaz. I. P. II, p. 327) K. B. Pathak, who edited the other document 
Kenduru plates, opined that Nandipotavarmii was merely put to flight 
by the Western Calukya ruler. {E. I. IX. pp. 205-6). The Rev. 
Henry Heras merely follows Pathak. Studies in Pallava History, 
pp.,51-54. B. A. S. 

1. Fleet,.Dj’fl. S'nn. DUt. p. 29 ; Pathak, ibid, pp. 205-6. 

A. K. 14 . 
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Mntained the supremacy acquired by his father and 
by his grand-father in the south.‘ 

Now, from the records already cited, we know 
that it was Vijayaditya Satyasraya’s father Vinayaditya 
Satayasraya who had twice been requested by the Alupa 
king Citravahana I to make grants to worthy Brahmans 
in the Edevolal-w’sajJa in the Banavase country in a.d. 
692 and a. d. 694. The tw'o grants had been made 
when the royal camp was in Citrasedu in the Toramara- 
visaya and in Karanjapatra in Haresapura. From these 
two records it is certain that the Alupa king was prone 
to make requests to his sovereign the Western Calukya 
monarch. We have to suppose that as he had 
petitioned Vinayaditya Satya^raya to make grants of 
land to learned Brahmans on two differnet occasions, 
he made a third request to Vinayaditya Satyasraya’s 
son and successor Vijayaditya, who seems to have 
been on friendly terms with bis neighbouring rulers 
including the Pallava kings.’ If this is allowed, 
then, the Calukkiarasar mentioned in the Mallam 


plates would be Vijayaditya Satyasraya, and the 
Ajuya-arasar, Citravahana I. In that case, the Mallam 
inscription must have been inscribed before the 
defeat of Nandipotavarma at the hands of Vikrama- 
ditya II.^ But the occasion which made Citravahana I 


1. Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dts. p. 29. 

2. Iota, Vijayaditya Satyasraya was also accustomed to move 
about his Empire. See ibid, pp. 28-9. 

3^ Dubreuil gives three Nandivarmas in his genealogical list of 
the Pallavfts. The dates given to Nandivarma II> who is the one 
referred to above, viz. a.d, 717-779, do not agree with our surmise. 
Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 70. (Pondichery, 1920). 
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r to Mallam in the Gudur taluka will remain for 
present unsolved. 


5. THE COLAS AND TDLDVA 

In the first quarter of the eleventh century A. d., 
a well known Tamil general seems to have subdued 
Tujuva. This is gathered from a record of Raja Raja 
Cola, whose great general Pahcava Maharaya is credited 
with the conquests of many countries among which 
Tujuva and Konkan are mentioned. The inscription 
which informs us this is dated a. d. 1012. It further 
relates that having obtained the rank of Mahadaijdam- 
yaka for Bengirimandala, and Gangamandala, Pancava 
Maharaya “seized Tuluva and Konkana, pursued after 
Maleya, pushed aside and passed over Cera, Telugu 
and Rattiga, as if in sport”L 

Whether the reference in the above inscription is 
to an actual invasion of Tuluva by the Colas, or 
whether it points to a temporary occupation of that 
district cannot be made out with certainty. In all 
likelihood it was the latter that was the result of an 
expedition which, w'hile directed mainly against Kar¬ 
nataka proper, swept over certain parts of Tuluva leav¬ 
ing traces of Cola influence here and there. The 
following considerations will make it clear that it was 
a temporary occupation of Tuluva. The fact that no 
Alupa name figures in the genealogical account of the 
Tuluva rulers after Kundavarmarasa II (a.d. 967), 


1. E. C. III. Sr. 140, p. 33. 
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(ly suggests that it was during the times of^ 
^CHccessor that the Cola menace passed over Tuluva. 
But the pointed reference to the Cola danger in the in¬ 
scription of the next prominent Alupa king Bankideva 
Alupendradeva I proves that it was more than a pass¬ 
ing expedition which the Colas had sent to Tujuva, 
and that it w^as an Alupa king who received Tuluva 
honour. 

We have given above the birudas of Bankideva Alu¬ 
pendradeva I. The Somesvara temple stone inscrip¬ 
tion found in Mudukeri in Barakuru, in addition to the 
hifadas^ seems to refer to a Cola raid in the following 
terms:— rriele {va)hda Cdlana dandam,.^Benkonda yul- 

titta Komara danda.*-'^ This and the explicit reference 
in the preceding lines to the fact that he established his 
authority in the Tulu-visaya ( Tulu~visayadol nijajneyam 
nilisi ) proves beyond doubt that Bankideva Alupendra 
deva I was responsible for the re-establishment of Alupa 
authority which had been to some extent shattered by 
the short-lived Cola occupation of Tuluva. Indeed 
the unique biruda given to him in the above record as 
well as in another one also found in Barakuru, viz,, that 
he, after having re-established his authority in Tuluva, 
ruled over all the seven Male and the Seven Kombu 
(Maleyelum [Kombu]m^nalinale-elu-Malc pv[l]ipar ellamam 
nija svami S rl^Banki^Alupendra-devof), implies that he 
carried out successfully the Alupa arms far into the 
Kongude^a bordering on the Tamil land. 

I. 136 of 1901 ; S. I. I, VII, No. 327, p. 176, 11. 7-8. 
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this connection it is interesting to observe 
the Colas have left some traces of their occupation 
Tuliiva. For instance, in Barkuru we have a quarter 
called Colkeri (Cola street). How this street came to 
be called by that name is inexplicable. Another 
reference to the Colas is found in the history of Hadu- 
hajji or Hadalli or Sangitapura, the capital of the Salu- 
vas, which was within Tuluva in the olden days. 
Legend relates that a king of the Cojamandalam lost all 
his children by snake-bite, and coming to the village of 
Hadajli, his queen was delivered of a son w*ho was im¬ 
mediately bitten by a snake. Just then a Brahman, 
skilled in the use of mantras for curing snake-bites, 
forced the snake to suck back the poison, w'hereupon 
the child recovered. The Cola king built the temple 
of Cojisvara at Bhattakala to commemorate that event.^ 
The inter-connection between the people of the 
Tamil country and the Tujuvas during these ages is 
further borne out by the history of the immigrant 


classes of the Tondaimandalam among whom the 
Tuluva Vellajers figure prominently. These Tuluva 
Vellalers formed by far the greater body of the settlers 
who were induced to remain and bring the whole of the 
Tondaimandalam province under cultivation. Special 
previleges were given to the Tuluva Vellajers, 
«• g., the ^ 5 /ifyam, mer/S (miVo§i), and other rights, still 
enjoyed by their descendants. It was Adondai Cakra- 


1. Burgess-Cousens, Revised List of Ant. Remains, p. 194. Hadalli 
lies 11 miles E. N. E. of Bhatkal. 
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conferred these privileges on them. Of tt 
^^held the mirasi rights down to the other day, the 
Tujuva Vellalers formed the majority.^ 

The legendary notices of the Coja interference in 
Tuluva affairs are less reliable than the information 
supplied by the inscriptions. The success of the 
Tuluva arms under Bankideva Alupendradeva in the 
Seven Male and the Seven Kombu may have been 
partly responsible for a recrudescence of Cola aggres¬ 
sion in the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d. 
This is inferred from a record dated a.d. 1086 which 
relates that Raja Kesarivarma Kulottunga Cola Deva’s 
great conquests extended as far as the middle Sayyam 
(Sahya) where furious rutting elephants were captured.* 
More details concerning the subjugation of middle 
Sayyam are not available. The Alupa ruler, who was 
a contemporary of Kulottunga Co]a Deva, according 
to our estimate, was Udayadityarasa Pandya Pattiga 
Deva Odeya. 


6. THE pANPYAS of MADURA AND THE ALDPAS 
- The Pandyan accounts inform us that one Nedunj- 
cejiyan or Nedunjeliyan, styled by some the II of that 
name, led a victorious expedition into the Cera land, 
and that he captured the sea port of Mutthu Vellil 
from a tribe called “Tholuvar”, together with the 
famous emporium of Saliyur in the Gulf of Mannar.® 


1, Ellis, cited by Wilson, Mac. Coll., I. PP* 190-191. 

2, E. C. IX. Cp. 76, p. 147. 

3, Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 Years ago, p. 84. 
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flame “Tholuvar”, is strikingly similar to the 
snie Tuluvar but nothing beyond this can be said 
concerning the extension of the Pandya arms into 
Tuluva. The figure of Nedunjeliyan himself is still 
enveloped in mystery.^ And nothing definite is known 
of the activities of the early Pandyan rulers. 

When we come to the ninth century a.d., however, 
we meet wdth a few details concerning the Pandyan 
kings and Tuluva. The Velvikkudi plates relate that 
Arikesari Asamasamam Maravarman conquered the 
Kerala country several times at the strongly fortified 
town of Puliyur. The same grant informs us that his 
son Sadaiyan Kdccadaiyan Ranadhira, who had the title 
of Madu-Karnataka, at the great city called Mangala- 
pura where the peacock danced with the cuckoo near 
tanks perfumed with opening flowers, attacked and 
destroyed the Marattas.^ 

The age of the Pandyan ruler Sadaiyan Ranadhira 
is unsettled.^ If Arikesarivarman Parankusa Maravar- 


1. It is surprising that one does not find the name Tholuvar in 

Mr. Nilkantha Sastri’s book The Pandyan Kingdom, On the different 
Nedunjeliyans, read ibid, pp. 21, 26-28, and ibid, (n.) 29, 35 253 

2. KrishnaSastri,^:. I. XVII, pp. 291,298. 

3. Mr. Nilakanta Sastri writes thus:—'*He must have succeeded 
his father at the end of the seventh century a.d. or early in the 
eighth.’’ {The Pandyan Kingdom, p. 55). The date given to this ruler 
as well as to his father Arikesarivarman Parankusa, who ‘‘must have 
come, to the throne some time after the middle of the seventh century 

6y0-/10 A.D.” {ibid, p. 51) these statements are purely imaginary. 
Pirst, we shall take the argument which Mr. Sastri utilizes to arrive at 
the date a.d. 670-710 for Arikesarivarman Parankusa. This is based on 
the date given to Parankusa’s father Sendan or Jayantavarman. “The 
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/to be placed in a.d. 783, his son Sadaiyan K 
tyan Ranadhlra may reasonably be assigned to a. d. 
800. What precisely is meant by the peacocks which 
danced wdth the cuckoos cannot be made out. Probably 
there is some reference here to the emblems and 


rule of Sendan or Jayantavarman who succeeded his father Marva- 
Varman may be taken to have extended over, say, A.D. 654-670”. Ibid* 
p. 50. Thus Mr. Sastri starts with a guess and ends in a conjecture ! 
The erroneous nature of Mr. Sastri's conclusion will be evident when 
we determine the date for Arikesarivarman Parankusa MaraVarman. 
About this ruler Mr. Sastri writes thus;—‘‘There is good reason for 
identifying this Arikesari Parankusa Maravarman with the celebrated 
Kun Pandya of legend, and the contemporary of the Saiva saint 
Tirugnanasambandar Ibid, p. 53. He bases his conjectures on the 
PetiyaptiTdnam. These indications derived from the stories handed 
down in the Periyapurdnam seem to confirm the system of chronology 
we have adopted for the Pandyas of this period.” Ibid, p. 54. 

But the Periyapurdnam is not the only authority on which one may 
base one^s remarks. There are the Jaina and the Kannada writers to 
be consulted before w'e can postulate any such theory like the one 
maintained by Mr. Sastri. Even if we accept Mr. Sastri^s conjecture 
that Arikesarivarman Parankusa was no other than king Kun Pandya 
of the legend, w'e arrive at the following;—Kun Pandya was one of the 
names of the Pan^yan ruler called Kubja Pandya, Kundumara, or 
Dlrghamara, or Sundara Pandya. This ruler was the husband of 
Queen Mahgayi Akka of Madhura, the daughter of the Cola king Inu- 
Kulottuhga Cola. (Here we may by the w'ay note that Mr. Sastri 
admits this: **...there is nothing improbable in the story that the 
Pandyan queen of this period was a Cola princess.” p. 54). 

Kun Pan(Jya was called Sundara Pandya on his being healed and 
converted from Jainism into Saivism. 

Now, Pijle Nayanar w'as a ^{wz^vipra an Aradhya Brahman) 
of Srikalinagari. He had converted king Inu-Kulottuhga Cola into 
Saivism, and had won victories over the Jainas and the Buddhists at 
Tirumarkkada and Tiruvalava. Then under the name of Jhanasa- 
mandhar—the Tirujnanasamandhar of the Tamil texts—he had gone 
to the court of Queen Mahgayi Akka of Madhura where, as related 
above, he converted Kun Pandya into Saivism from Jainism. The 
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\Joi the Alupa rulers about which no direct 
is forthcoming in history. The late Mr. Krishna 
Sastri rightly identified the Mangalapura of the above 
inscription with Mangalore in Tuluva.^ 

But the word Marattas deserves to be explained. 
This could not have referred to the Marathas of later 


18,000 Jainas whom he had defeated were impaled on red hot hllas 
which Kulacchari, the Queen Mahgayl Akka’s Saiva guardian, had 
prepared. Pilje Nayaniir or Jhanasambandhar was, we may inciden¬ 
tally note, the teacher of Vagisa or Tiruvagi^a. These details are 
gathered from the Kannada works Cenm Basava Purdna (55, 33, 34), 
the Basava Purdna (50, 25, 4 ; 11, 15, 16 ; 9, 48), the Praudha Rdya 
Carite (Ch. 18), and Rdjaiekharavildsa, (I, 77, ^8-88), which range 
from A.D. 1369 till a.d. 1655. {Karndtaka Kavi Carite, I. p. 424 ; II. 
pp. 305, 307, 442). It may be objected that their evidence is, there- 
fore, not of much use in determining the date of Kun Pandya. But 
it may be observed here that these Kannada authors faithfully pre- 
served the traditions current in their times, and that, therefore, some 
reliance may be placed on their statements. 

Having learnt something about Kun Pandya and the great saint 
Jhanasambandhar from the Kannada sources, we may now turn our 
attention to the Jaina writers for determining the date of that ruler. 
KQn Pandya was the contemporary of Jinasenacarya, the author of 
Brhadharivanisa of Saka 705. {Mys. ArchL /or 7925, p, 102). 
Therefore, Kun Pandya may definitely be placed in a.d. 783. 

Mr. Sastri says that Arikesarivarman Parankusa Maravtrman was 
the same as the ‘‘celebreted Kun Pandya of legend, and the contempo* 
rary of the Saiva saint Tirugnanasambandhar.’’ The Pandya Kingdom 
p. 53, op. cit. If that is, so, then, on Mr. Sastri^s own estimate we 
may place Arikesarivarman Maravarman in a.d, 783. Therefore, the 
whole edifice which Mr. Sastri has built concerning what he calls '‘the 
,Age of the First Empire** collapses. We thus find that Mr. Venkayya*s 
assertion {Ep, Rept^for 1907f para. 20) that Arikesari Parankusa may 
be assigned to the eighth century a.d.. is more correct. On p. 51 n. (1). 
Mr. Sastri has vainlv endeavoured to demolish Venkayya’s arguments. 

B. A. S. 

1. E, I, XVII. p. 298. Mr. Nilakanta Sastri follows him. 
Rotidyan Kingdom, p. 55. 
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The identification of the Marattas can onf^ 
^solved when we examine the Tuluva-Rastrakuta 
relations. The part played by the Rastrakutas will pre¬ 
sently be explained. Here we may note that in the 
reign of Prabhutavarsa Govida III, the Rastrakuta king, 
an Alupa feudatory was punished with the forfeiture 
of a part of his territory. The reason is obvious: on 
the failure of the Alupa ruler ( Citravahana II ) to carry 
out the imperial order against Sadaiyan Ranadhira, the 
Rastrakuta viceroy, no doubt at the instance of the 


emperor, became angry and sent a general against 
the Alupa king. What exactly were the reasons which 
made the Alupa king give lukewarm support to the 
Rastrakuta cause, we are unable to determine. It may 
be that the hostility of the Rastrakutas to the Western 
Calukyas between whom and the Alupas there had been 
such good relations for centuries, had something to do 
with failure of the Alupa ruler to carry our the imperial 
commands of the Rastrakuta monarch. Whatever that 
be, Sadaiyan Koccadaiyan Ranadhira, w^ho had 
attacked and destroyed the Marattas, /. e. the Maha- 
Rastrakutas, in the city of Mangalapura, seems to have 
secured the title of Madu-Karnataka for having defeated 
an essentially Karnataka army in a town that was under 
a Karnataka dynasty. 

We thus find that the age we have assigned for 
Sadaiyan Koccadaiyan Ranadhira agrees perfectly well 
with the date of the Alupa king Citravahana II-i;i 2 ;., 
A.D. circa 800. Hence the episode of Sadaiyan is valu- 
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bringing order out of what was nothing but 
chaos in the history of the Pandyan rulers Arikesari 
Paranku^a Maravarman and his son Sadaiyan. The 
following synchronism may here be noted ;— 


Pandya 

Alupa 

Rastrakuta 

Arikesari Parankusa 
Maravarman (a.d. 783) 

Vijayaditya 
(a.d. 750-770) 

Dhruva Niru- 
pama I (a.d. 750) 

Sadaiyan Koccadaiyan 
Ranadhira 
(circa a.d. 794-800) 

Citravahana II 
(circa a.d. 800) 

Govinda III 
Prabhutavarsa 
(a.d. 794-814) 


Moreover, the Velvikkudi grant is also important 
in determining the date when Mangalapura became a 
provincial capital. We remarked above thatKundava- 
rmarasa II had the image of god Loke^vara installed at 
Kadirika in a.d. 967. The Velvikkudi plates enable us 
to assert that Mangalapura was a great city in a.d. 800. 
It must have been selected as the provincial capital in 
the days of Kundavarmarasa II for political reasons 
enumerated elsewhere in this treatise. 


7. THE RASTRAKCtAS AND THE ALDPAS 

The age of Tamil aggrandizement in Tuluva was 
eventful so far as the history of the Alupas was con¬ 
cerned. This brings us to the elucidation of the 
happenings in a.d. 800, concerning the Alupa ruler 
Citravahana IL A few words about the Rastrakutas are 
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.^^^ary in order to understand better the spirit- 
e^resistance made by the Alupa ruler. In the eighth 
century a.d. the Rastrakutas led by Dhruva Nirupama, 
father of Prabhutavarsa Govinda III, had caused con¬ 
sternation in ihe Karnataka kingdom by imprisoning 
the Ganga king Sivamara, and by extending the Rastra- 
kuta arms into the Pallava, Gauda and Marvvar territor¬ 
ies.^ Dhruva Nirupama had but carried out the im¬ 
perialistic designs of his father Krsna I Kannara Akala- 
varsa, who had broken the power of Western Calukyas.^ 
We have seen that the Alupas had been the feudatories 
of the Western Calukyas for nearly two centuries. It 
is but natural that the Alupas should have resisted the 
claims of the Rastrakutas when the latter now pro¬ 
claimed their suzerainty over the Calukya empire. 


This alone explains the following stone epigraph, 
found in the hasti Hittalu. Mavaligrama, Sohrab taluka, 
Mysore State, which pictures Citravahana II as a rebel. 
The incriptionis not dated. It relates that when Pra¬ 
bhutavarsa Govindarasa was ruling the whole world 
bounded by the four oceans under the shadow of his 
sole white umbrella, and Rajaditya was ruling the Ba- 
navase country as far as the ocean, Citravahana ruling 
the Aluvakheda Six Thousand , not listening to orders, 
Kolli Pallava Nolamba being angry, at the bidding of 
Nolambaraditya, that Kakarasa arose, and throwing the 


1. Kice, Mys^ & Coorg,^ pp. 68-9. Read also Altekar. The 
Rastrakutas and their Timesy p. 54. 

2. Fleet, Dyn, Kan. Du., p. 33. 
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:gunji fort into confusion, the brave w-arriors of 
both the armies eagerly came out, and “bow closing 
with bow,horse with horse, a most exciting battle arose. 
Seeing Citravahana on the right hand fighting as if 
overpowered, he ordered Kulamudda (called in another 
record rajapuU [ royal tiger ], and son of Aridara Pole- 
yamma of Mayile), saying ‘you go and fight on this 
hand’, who, accepting it as a favour, closed in, fought, 
brought down the enemy’s pride, put them to headlong 
flight, and defeated that hand. He himself and many 
ohers shooting arrows and approching close, were 
caught up as in a cage of arrows and fell, as Bhisma 
fell, without touching the ground.’’^ 

The identification of the Rajaditya mentioned 
above enables us to fix the date of Citravahana II who 
his contemporary, and incidentally to substantiate 


was 


our surmise concerning the date assigned to the Pandy- 
an king Sadaiyan Koccadaiyan Ranadhira. Rajaditya 
Raja Parmesvara is said to have ruled over Banavase 
Twelve Thousand under king Jagatunga. This record 
is not dated.’ But we know from other records that 
Jagatunga w’as the name of Prabhutavarsa Govinda III 


1. E. C. VIII. Sb. 10, PP. 2-3, text, p. 5 ; Sb. 6, p. 2. Dr. Altekar 
distorts Alvakheda into Alurkheda of which he makes Citravahana 
'^Commissioner*'! And he assigns this record to a.d. 797. Rastra- 
kutas and their Times, p. 174. Concerning Kulamudda we may note 
that both Aridara Poleyamma and after him Kulamudda are men¬ 
tioned under Ereyammarasa who was placed over the Banavasena^ in 
circa a.d. 800 in the reign of Govinda III. E, C. VIII. Sb. 9, op. cit. 
B. A. S. 

2. E. C. VIII. Sb.22, p.5. 
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earliest date is a.d. 794.^ We know too 
the Manne plates dated a.d.802 that in the early years 
of Govinda Ill’s reign, he was too much engrossed, first, 
in quelling a confederacy of twelve kings headed by 
Stambha or Kambha or Sauca Kambha Deva, Ranavaloka, 


and then in interfering in the affairs of the Gangas, and, 
finally, in driving away the Gujjara, in receiving the 
submission of Marasrava in the Vindhyas, in encamping 
on the Tungabhadra on the island of Rame^varatirtha 
where the Pallava king paid up in full the tribute that 
was in arrears, and in witnessing there sports with 
boars.’ It cannot be that Govinda III thought of punish¬ 
ing the Alupa ruler when his mind was thus distracted 
by more urgent needs. Hence during the first five 
or six years of his reign, it is probable that neither 
Govinda III nor his viceroy Rajaditya placed over Bana- 
vase Twelve Thousand turned his attention to the 
a’ffairs in the Alupa kingdom. We may, therefore, 
assign the inscription relating to the viceroyalty of 
Rajaditya over that province to a.d. 800. The state¬ 
ments that he was ruling “the Banavase country as far 
as the ocean”, and that Citravahana, who is said to 
have ruled over the Alvakheda Six Thousand, and who 
•“not listening to orders”, headed a rebellion, clearly 

prove the subordinate position of the latter. Rice is, 

therefore, justified in assigning this inscription to 


A.D. 800. 


1. Rice, Afys. Coor^., p. 67. 

2. Ibid, pp. 69-70. 
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ut Rice supposes that Rajadityarasa was thes^ 
olli Pallava Nolamba, the Kolliyarasa of the 
anjam plates.* And he also asserts that Nolambara- 
dityarasa was advised by his father Kolli Pallava ( in 
the exercise of his paternal authority ) to attack 
Citravahana, and to reduce him to obedience.’ But 
this is a gratuitous assumption, since there is nothing 
in the inscription to show that Kolli Pallava Nolamba 
advised his son Rajaditya to punish Citravahana. If 
any supposition can be hazarded at all, it is the one we 
have ventured to give above concerning the attack on 
Mangalapura by the Pa'iidyan ruler Sadaiyan Koccadai- 
yan Ranadhira, and the failure on the part of 'the 
Alupa king Citravahana II to carry out the imperial 
orders at the bidding of the Banavase viceroy RajS- 
ditya.^ 


1. E.C. IV. Intr. p. 10. But see E.C. III. Intr. p. 3 where 
Rice makes Kolli Pallava Nolambaraditya himself 1 

2. E. C. IV. ibid. 

3. We may mention here a copper plate grant found at Ka^aba 
It was issued from Mayurakhandi and is dated Monday the 24th 
A.D. 812; and it refers to the grant made by the same Ranrakuta 
monarch Govinda III. at the request of a Ganga chief Cagiraja to a 
Jaina sage Arakirti, disciple of Vijayakirti. The only point that may 
be noted so far as the history of Tuluva is concerned, is the fact that 
the above grant was found at Kadaba which was one of the four 
famous centres of Brahmanism in Tuluva, and which then must have 
formed a part of Tuluva. Now it is in the Tumkur district of the 
Mysore State. I. A. XII. pp. 11,13 ; XXIV. p. 9 ; E. I. IV. pp. 332- 
40 ; Kielhom, List. No. 66, p. 11 ; Rangachari, Top. List. II. No. 300, 
p. 876. There is also a placed called Kadaba in the Puttur taluka. 
South Kanara. B. A. S. 
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The following viragal was found in Udayavara: svasti 
Sri S'antararaalu Medumanan illi eridu Vildan It merely 
relates that Medumanan, the a\u or servant (/. e., 
soldier ) of Santara, having fought fell in Udayavara. 
This hero memorial stone has to be explained from 
the point of view ot Alupa history. 

The viragal in question cannot be dated to the end 
of the seventh century a.d., since it does not contain 
the earliest variant of the name Santara-Can^u But 
it has to be referred to about the ninth century A. D. 
when Jinadatta Raya founded the Santara kingdom. 
The following arguments will make our point clear:— 
With Jinadatta Raya the Cantas or the Santaras, 
who were of the ^gra-vam'sa^ worshippers of the god¬ 
dess Padmavati, boon lords of northern Madhura, appear 
for the first time in the Nagar taluka with Patti Pom- 
buccha as their capital ^ Now, we know that till the 
end of eighth century a. d., that city was under the 
Alupas. The fact that Jinadatta Raya made it his 
capital suggests that he wrested it from the Alupas 
sornewhere in the ninth century a. d. Not content 
with making Patti Pombuccha their own, the Santaras 
made an attack on the capital of Alvakheda itself- 
Udayavara-thereby showing the vigour which charac¬ 
terized the Santaras and the utter helplessness of the 
Alupas. This supposition of ours is proved by the 

1. /. 7. VII. No. 294, p. 146. 

2-4. Rice, Mys, & Coorg,^ p. 138. 
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3pearance of the name Patti Pombuccha-hence 
Kh lost to the Alupas—in the Alupa records after the 
ninth century a.d. It is not surprising that Patti Pom- 
buccha was lost to the Alupas: the Tamil menace from 
the south, the Rastrakuta trouble in the north, and the 
aggressive designs of Jinadatta Raya from over the 
Ghats-all these explain the blank in the history of the 
Alupas after Citravahana II for about 120 years.^ 

To this period of confusion ( a. d. 800-a. d. 920 ) 
may be assigned another undated which was 

found the Durga temple a, Hosaholalu near Bira- 
kuru I. narrates the f„l,„wi„gi_a„es« S'rUBorakam- 
rah [Tu) yyana (ta) mmanana kalagal (da) Ita (kSram) 
mnki sattam Ariya (cuHAycevu) ndana (va) ra maidanafiga 
Ariya Cavunda maidmangalu Mallana dutta-kara kal-nattu 
vageyu.’‘ The vlragal informs us that in the fight with 
wicked people ( dutta karam ), ( Tu ) yya’s brother 
( Mallana ? )fell. The worthy (Ariya-Arya) Ayceunda’s 
brother-in-law the worthy Cavunda erected the vtragal 
and gave war-relief ( kal-natta ) to the relatives of the 
deceased.^ 


1. The aggressive nature of the Santara attacks is seen in tnanv 
records of the times. Thus, an inscription dated about a.d. 930 or 
earlier, relates that under Bira Nolamba of the Pallava-ftw/ai “rising 
up against Santera”, Battamarasa died fighting. E. C. X. Sp 64 
p. 281. The date given to Jinadatta Raya—cVca 8th century A.D._by 
Rice (E. C. VIII. p. 8) has, therefore, to be abandoned. B. A. S. 

2. 181 oj 1901 ; S. I. /. VII. No. 388, p. 245. 

3. On kal-nattu, see £. C. XII. Mi. 71, p. 111. This is dated 
circa a,d. 920. 


A. K. 15 
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le following may be noted in regard to the al 
'^Tmgah —Barakuru is called merely S'rl-BarakanUr which 
is undoubtedly the oldest and the most correct render¬ 
ing of the name, the variant Barahakanyapura being a 
later invention. The name Barahakanyapura, as we 
have already remarked, appears only in the reign of 
king Dattalpendra ( a.d. 959 ). Hence this vlragal has 
to be assigned to an earlier age. 

Evidence from the writings of Arab travellers and 
from epigraphs confirms our assertion that Barakanur 
was the earliest and the most trustworthy form of 
the name. Rashid-ud-Din, w’ho completed his w'ork 
Jami-nt-Tau>arlk in a. d. 1310, notices the following 
important ports of Tuluva:—“Of the cities of the 
shore the first is Sindabur, then Fakanur, then the 
country of Manjarur...’’.^ Although Rashid-ud-Din 
wrote in the first quarter of the fourteenth century 
A. D., yet his book may be considered for all practical 
purposes, as a w’ork which presents “a picture of the 
Mussulman knowledge of India at the end of the 10th 
century”.’ Rashid-ud-Din’s Fakanur is a correct 
rendering of the Barakanur of the above vlragal. The 
.testimony of this Arab traveller may be taken to prove 
that to the foreigners Barakuru was always known by 
its real name Barakanur, and not by its later variant 
•Barahakanyapura. 


1. Elliot-Dawson, History oj India as told by her own Historians, 
I. p. (>i-,JRAS for 1870, pp. 342-345. 

2, Elliot-Dawson, ibid, p. 42. 
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.^^^ 5 ;/hree inscriptions dated A. d. 1129, a. d. 1140, and 
a third one dated about a. r. 1141, to be cited in a 
later context in connection with the conquest of Tuluva 
by the great Hoysala king Visnuvardhana Deva, give 
uniformly the name of the city as Barakanur. This 
proves beyond doubt that in the first half of the 
twelfth century, and earlier perhaps, Barakanur was 
the popular name of the city. 

The wicked people {dnita’^karam) have now to be 
identified. They were no other than the Santaras 
whose ala had already caused some commotion, as 
narrated above. 

In this connection we may note that one of the him- 
das of Kundavarmarasa, as given in the inscription on 
the pedestal of the Loke^vara image at Kadirika dated 
A.D. 967, already cited in the earlier pages, is the fol- 
\owing:--daitam bhava {vam) nirakriya balat viivasa-^hati- 
nam rajyam soa-bhu{ja)viryena grhUam yena manina.K The 
treacherous enemy referred to in the above passage 
could have been only the Santaras, who may have taken 
shelter in the Alupa kingdom under pretexts not 
known to us. Since they had caused trouble both in 
Udayavara and Barakuru, it is possible that the Alupa 
ruler shifted his capital to Mangaluru which was far 
removed from the Santara attack. 

If the above considerations are admitted, then, the 
oiraial under review may be assigned to the middle of 

the ninth century A.D. 
i 1. 27 Bo/750/, bp. cit. 
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he importance of the above two vlragals and the 
Kadirika record is, therefore, not only that one of them 
gives us the true name of a provincial capital of the 
Alupas, but that they prove that in the ninth century 
A.D., the Santaras had extended their influence to Uda- 
yavara, Barakuru, and perhaps even to Mangaluru 
as well. 


The Santaras having thus proved dange¬ 
rous, a remedy had to be discovered by which the 
Alupas could put an end to their depredations. This 
they found in marriage alliances. The dynastic con¬ 
nection between the Alupas and the Santaras is best 
seen in reference to the two Alupa rulers Rananjaya 
and Bankideva. From the genealogical list of the Santa- 
ras as given by Rice we take the following:—One of the 
Santara kings who created the Santalige Thousand into 
a separate kingdom was Hiranyagarbha Vikrama San- 
tara, Kandtikacarya, Danavinoda. He is placed after 
many sons who had ruled after Ranake^in. Hiranya¬ 
garbha married Laksmi Devi, daughter of the Banavasi 
king Kama Deva. Their son was Cagi Santara who 
married the daughter of Alva Rananjaya, called Enjala 
Devi. Long after Cagi Santara had ruled over the San- 
talige Thousand, there came Ammana Deva who 
married Hocala (Hoysala) Devi. By her he had two 
children—a daughter named Birabbarasi, and a son 
called Tailpa Deva. Birabbarasi was given in marriage 
to Banki Alva; Tailapa Deva married Banki Alva’s 
younger sister called Mankabbarasi. Tailapa’s second 
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was Kaleyabbarasi, daughter of the Ganga kmg 
^ya Deva. By her Tailapa Deva had three children- 
the eldest Bira Deva, also called Biruga and Vira San- 
tara; the second Singi Deva; and the third named 
Barmma Deva. Biruga Vira Santara married three 
wives—the first named Bijjala Devi, daughter of the 
Nolamba Narasihga Deva, the second Acala (or Bucala) 
Devi, daughter of the king Alva, and the third known as 
Vira Mahadevi, younger sister of Cattala Devi, and 
daughter of Rakkasa Ganga.^ 

We are concerned here with the identification of 


Alva Rananjaya, Banki Ajva, and the Alva king whose 
daughter Acala (Bucala) Devi was given in marriage to 
Biruga Vira Santara {Alvara magal Acala Deviyara...). 
The date of the last named Santara ruler may be settled 
thus:—we have nine inscriptions of a Trailokyamalla 
Vira Santara Deva ranging from a.d. 1060 to a.d. 1070.^ 
He is to be identified with Biruga Vira Santara. His 
first two sons were called Bhujabala and Nanni. Now 
a Bhujabala occurs in a record dated a.d, 1066, and a 
Nanni in A.D. 1077.^ An inscription of about a.d. 1070 
records the death of Vira Santara.^ Another inscrip¬ 
tion mentions the father of Bhujabala wdth the titles 
Bira Deva, king Biruga.® 


1. Rice, E.C. VIII. Intr. p. 6. seq. See also Nr. 35, Tl, 192, 
Sa. 159, of A.D. 10/7,1103, and 1159 respectively, pp. 122-3, 133-138, 203. 

2. E. C. VII, Sk. 63, p. 54. See also ibid Sk. 46, Sk. 62, pp. 50, 
53-4 ; E. C. VIII. Nr. 47, 48, 63 , 70, 71, pp. 150-151, 155, 159. 

3. E. C. VIII. Nr. 59, p. 154 ; Nr. 35, p. 133. 

4. Ibid, VII. Sk. 62, p. 53. 

5. Ibid, VIII. Nr. 38, p. 143. 
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ine of the queens of Biruga Vira Santara was BiJ^ 
jala Devi, the daughter of Nolamba Narasinga Deva. 
The latter is mentioned as ruling over Kadambajige 
Thousand in a»d» 1051, and over the Kogali Five Hund¬ 
red together with the Kadambajige Thousand in a.d. 
1054.^ These records clearly prove that Narasinga 
Deva and Biruga Vira Santara were contemporaries. 

Birgua Vira Santara’s date may also be determined 
from the point of view of his third queen Vira Mahadevi' 
She is called the younger sister of Cattala Devi, daughter 
of Rakkasa Gahga. Here the epithet daughter should be 
understood as grand daughter. The Gahga king Sripurusa 
slew a Kaduvetti in battle in about a.d. 750, and Rakkasa 


Ganga’s grand daughter Cattala Devi was married to a 
Kaduvetti in about a.d. 1050 when she obtained the title 
of Kadava MahsdeVi.^ The Cattala Devi mentioned in 
the above grant could only have been the same Cattala 
Devi spoken of in the Santara genealogy. This again 
conclusively proves that the date assigned to Biruga 
Vira Santara— a.d. 1060- is correct. 

On the strength of the above deductions we may 
place que en Acala Devi’s father Alva ten years before 

1. E.C. XI. Hk. 63, p. 123; Jl. 10, p. 85. 

2. Ibid, X. Intr. p. xxi; Ibid, VIII. Nr. 35, p. 133, seq. Rakkasa 
Ganga’s date is a.d. 984. A record of his reign relates that Puliga 
ruled over the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand, under Rakkasa 
Ganga, in circa a . d , 9B5. (£;. C. X. Sp. 58 , p. 280). This damaged 
record proves that the Nojambavadi was under Rakkasa Ganga. The 
enmity of the Santaras and the Nolambas may have been responsib le 
for the dynastic alliance between the former and the Gangas who were 
the enemies of the Nolambas. Read Rice, Mys. ^ Coorg., pp. 56, 57, 
139. B. A. S. 
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mt date of Biruga Vira Santara, viz., in a.d. 1050. 
Alva was no other than Banki Alva who married 
Birabbarasi, and who gave his younger sister Mankabb- 
arasi in marriage to his own brother-in-law Tailapa 
Deva. According to our calculations, he could have 
been no other than Bankideva Alupendradeva I. We 
may note here that Birabbarasi became the chief queen 
of Bankideva Alupendradeva:— a Blraladevi Bankiydya- 
fige maha^deoiy-adal, 

A difficulty arises here : if Alva, the father of Aca- 
la Devi, was the same as Banki Alva, the brother of 
Mankabbarasi, how can the marriage of Biruga Vira 
Santara with the same Alupa ruler’s daughter be ex¬ 
plained ? Such marriages are permissible by what is 
known as sddarike^ viz,, the marriage of one’s own 
daughter with one’s own nephew. 

We may mention here one detail found in the Som- 
e^vara temple inscription of Bankideva Alupendradeva, 
cited already in the previous pages. This defaced and 
undated inscription contains the following:— 

{da) kaniyum-agi Santali sayiramam eka c{ch)attra-cchayayim 
fUjyam-geyyuttatn Konkana-bhayafikafam Malepa{hu),, 
What precisely is meant by kaniyum-agi and by the word 
Malcpa, and how far the assertion that the Santalige 
Thousand was under the sole umbrella of Bankideva 
Alupendradeva, we are unable to say.^ But it is pro¬ 
bable that the Alupas under Bankideva Alupendradeva 


1. 136 of 1901 ; S, /. I, VII. No. 327, p. 178. 

2. Supra Ch. III. Sec. 5. 
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4)ecoming powerful not only to ward off 
'ag^essive designs of the Colas,, but also to cast over 
the Santajige Thousand their sway for some time. 
Indeed, the hirudas of Bankideva Alupendradeva given 
in an earlier connection, strengthen the belief that that 
ruler had ushered in a new era in the history of the 
Alupas. The Santara-Alupa alliance was meant perhaps 
to guard the interests of both against the Hoysalas, 
who had by this time assumed the role of imperialists. 
Only in this way can we explain the word Malepa 
occurring in the above inscription. 

The date ot Bankideva Alupendradeva and of his 
contemporaries Biruga Vira Santara and Narasihga Deva 
being thus settled, we may now proceed to work back¬ 
wards in order to reach the date of Alva Ranahjaya 
whose daughter Enjala Devi was given in marriage to 
Cagi Santara ( atangam Alvara [ Ra ] nanjayana magal 
Enjala Deviyaram ). Between Cagi Santara and Biruga 
Vira Santara we have seven Santara rulers. If we 
assign twenty years to every one of them, we reach 
A. D. 920 for Cagi Santara, and, therefore, for Alva 
Rananjaya.* 


1* This date may be verified by examining the date of Adiyur 
Santivarma, the father of Jakkala Devi who was given in marriage to 
Vira Santara, the son of Cagi Santara. If we identify the Santivarma 
mentioned above with the Santivarma spoken of in connection with 
the brave deeds of one of his subjects, then, Vira Santara may be 
placed in circa a.d. 940. Santivarma would then have to be placed 
in A.D* 940 and not in a.d. 991, as done by Rice, My. & Coorg. p. 186. 

We do not know whether the event mentioned in the following 
undated inscription has to be referred to the times of Alva Ranahjaya. 
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iter the dynastic alliance with the Santaras, the 
name Pandya appears more frequently among Alupa 
names. We have seen that Prthvisagara (a.d. 730-750) 
had the name Uttama Pandya, How the Alupa rulers 
from Prthvisagara onwards came to append the surname 
Pandya is a detail which cannot be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained for the present. It cannot be that the Alupas 
borrowed that name either from Santaras. who do not 


ligure at all in the eighth century in the neighbourhood 
of Tuluva, or from the Pandyas of Madura, who had no 
direct dealings with the Alupa rulers in that age. 

The most substantial gain which the Alupas receiv¬ 
ed from the dynastic connection mentioned above was 
the friendship of the Santara rulers who now appear 
more frequently on the scene in Tuluva. We shall re¬ 
strict ourselves to three stone inscriptions which enable 
us to assert that the Santaras had planted firmly their 
feet on Tujuva soil. The first of these records was 
found in the Pancalingesvara temple at Kotakeri in Ba- 
rakuru. We give the inscription in full since it has to 
be located in Alupa history. 


This record narrates that when Satyavakya Kohgunivarma Dharma 
Maharaja, boon lord of Kuvalalapura, lord of Nandagiri, srimat 
Permmanadi was ruling, (be) gave the kalnad of Belgali to Kankayya 
for piercing Bava, the ndUprabhu of Alvanad who had attacked the 
Gahga seat {dsana), C. V. Ag. 35, p. 251). The inscription is 
undatedj but Rice has assigned it to about a.d. 930. It cannot be made 
out whether the Alvanad refers to Alvakheda Six Thousand, or to the 
territories of the other minor families whose name also ended in 
Alva. Neither is more information forthcoming about the person 
c ailed Bava who attacked the Gafiga seat. B. A. S. 
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bpens with figure of a cakra and with svasti^ 
proceeds to narrate the title of the chieftain thus :— 
samadhigata panca-maha'sabda mahaTnandalesvaram’'Uttara- 
Madhura-adhVsvaram Pattj-Pombuccha-puravar-adhVsvaram 
maha-ugra-vam'sa-lalamam Padamavati-Deviya lu{a)bdhavara- 
prasada-sadhitam vipula-tula-purasa-hiranya-dani-dana Vana- 


ra-dhvajamam mrga-raja-lancchanam Ke'sava-{yira)ritya sa- 
kala-jana-Uatya niti-"sastra~ni{ratartiTn) Kanduka-acarya^manda 
radhairyanam ( 'srimu)rtti-Narayana Klrti-parayanam 'srlmatu 
Vi^svanatha-devara-dibya ^ri-pada-padma-avadhyakarum para- 
balasadhakarum-appa Pailana-baliya Vlra Jagadevarasafu 
irlmatu Pattamahadeviyarum Pandya-devarasarum sthira-si- 
mhasanadim sukha-safikatha-vinodadim rajyam geyuttam^irdda 
kaladalli Barahaknyapurada haravariya nagira hanjamana-vo- 
lagaddl-irdda-a sannidhanadalu Kabnra-haravariyolage irimata 
Mafkandeivara devara Vamabhagada Mahadevarige naivedya^ 
kke eradu kottci bhUmi huUu.o.kuva gadde nalgandugedala biti- 
uva bede-genalti made 90.,} 

The Government Epigraphist (Mr. Venkoba Rao) 
wrote the following in connection with the above re¬ 
cord :—“A certain Pandyadevarasa has been mentioned 
as. a joint ruler with Jagadevarasa; but we cannot say 
w^ho these chiefs were.’^^ 

Our concern lies in identifying the Vira Jagade¬ 
varasa mentioned in the above inscription together with 
the queen and the ruler Vira Pandyadeva, and in fixing 
the inscription in Alupa history. We shall first begin 


1. 175 of 1901 ; 5. 1.1. VII. No. 380, pp. 235-6. 

2. Ep. Kept, for 1926-7, pp. 108-9. 
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e birudas given to the chieftain \ira Jagad 
varasa. He has a string of birudas of which we select 
the most representative ones: samadhi^ata panca-maha- 
sabda mahamandale'soaramy Uttara-Madhuradhi'svarumyPatti- 
Pombuccha-puravar-adhVsvarum, Maha-U^ra-vamsadalamam 
Padumavatl-deviya-labdha-vara-prasada-sadhitarp. ... Vanara 
dhvajamamy mr^a-raja-lancchnamam...para-bala sadhhakarum. 

These w^ere essentially Santara titles.^ 

Now, we have many Jagadevas in Karnataka history. 
Of these we identify the Vira Jagadevarasa mentioned 
in the above Kotekeri record with the Jagadeva spoj^en 
of in an inscription dated a.d. 1104 as having attacked 
Dorasamudra, and as having been driven off by Ballala 
Raya I and by his brother Bittiga Deva in the same 
year.^ He is the same Jagadeva who is described as 
one of the feudatories of the Western Calukya monarch 
Jagadekamalla II. He appears in a.d. 1149-50 as 
governing from Setu which Rice has located in Kanara 
(fe Tuluva ). Obviously after the disaster which he 
suffered at Dorasamudra in a.d. 1104 when his attack 
on the Hoysala capital had failed, and his treasury to¬ 
gether with the central ornament of his necklace had 

fallen into the Hoysala hands, he had moved down to 

Tuluva where he secured the alliance of the Alupa 
ruler Bhujabala Kavi Alupendra and established a 


principality at Setu.^ 

iT^Cf. The Santara titles in £. C. VIII. Nr. 35, p. 133 Seq. 

Mys, ^ Coorg» pp. 138, 140. . , r 

2-3. Rice, My. & Coorg. pp« 99, 140. Fleet makes him ruler ot 
Patti Pombucchapura. Dyn. Kan. Dts. p. 53. (n), 66. For other 
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may be noted that in the above inscription 
^tekejri Vira Jagadevarasa, who had secured (com¬ 
pletely) the right to use the five great instruments 
(panca-maha-'sahda) , who was a mahamandale'svara , chief 
lord of northern Madhura, boon lord of Patti Pombu- 
cchapura, ornament of the great Ugra-i^amSa, one who 
had by the boon obtained from the goddess Padmavati 
having completed the tula-purasa, maha-dana, and 
hiranyagarbha gifts, one who had the monkey-flag and 
the lion crest, Ke'savayarita (?), Kandukacarya, Mandara 
infirmness, in fame Narayana, one whose praise was 
resounded, worshipper at the lotus feet of Visvanatha, 
subduer or foreign enemies, and one who belonged to 
the Pailana-baU (}), \\2iS not ruling from Barahakanya- 
pura. On the other hand, it is distinctly said that 
Patta Mahadevi and Pandya Devarasa were seated on the 
firm throne at Barahakanyapura, ruling the kingdom of 
the world listening to the pleasant stories relating to 
morality and dhafma. 

The Pandya Deva mentioned in the above inscrip¬ 
tion was no other than the Pandya Cakravartin Bhujabala 
Kavi Alupendradeva who reigned from a. d. 1113 to 
A. D. 1155, and two of whose inscriptions were found in 


the Pancalingesvara temple at Kotekeri in Barakuru. 
One of these records also mentions the mula-sthana of 
the god Markandesvara of the same locality. And the 
Patta Mahadevi (crowmed queen) spoken of in the above 


Jagadevas in a.d. 1095, 1160, 1175, 1180, 1189 and 1216, see E. C. VIII. 
Sa. 66, 87, 91-93, 95, 125, 131, pp. 104-118. B. A. S. 
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3tion of Vira Jagadevarasa was the same Pandya 
hadevi mentioned in the same inscription, where 
she is distinctly said to be governing Pannirpajli- 
o uran-alva Pandya Maha-deviyar} 

The Kbtekeri inscription under review is, there¬ 
fore, important, from three points of view:—Firstly, 
it proves beyond doubt that Pandya Cakravartin Bhuja- 
bala Kavi Alupendra’s crowned queen was a Santara 
princess with the cognomen of Pandya. Here we have 
another link in the Santara-Alupa alliance. 

Secondly, it introduces a Santara figure whose 
exact relationship with the Samara princess cannot be 
determined. That he was indeed a chieftain who had 
pretensions to a territorial rule, and that he gave a grant 
of land to the god Mahadeva in Barakuru, there cannot 
be any doubt. 

Thirdly, the evidence of the above inscription 
demolishes the assertion of Rice that “The extension 
of the ( Santara ) kingdom below the Ghats probably 
took place in the fifteenth century when the kings had 
the title (Mg. 42) ari-raya-iandara-davani (cattle-rope 
to the champion over kings)’”. The appearance of 
the Santaras in Tuluva below the Ghats may be dated 
to the first half of the fourteenth century a. d. In fact 
as will be presently shown, by the first half of the 
fourteenth century A. D., the Santaras had secured an 
unassailable position in Tuluva. We may note here. 


1. 171 of 1901 ; S. 1.1. VII. No. 376, pp. 231-232, 11. 16-17. 

2. Rice, Mys. & Coorg. p. 140. 
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er, that the birada ari-raya-gandafa-davani, 

Rice supposes was used by the Santaras in the fifteenth 
century, was similar to the title assumed by Kaltide, 
son of Vijana Nayga, during the troublesome times of 
the Alupa king Ranasagara. The Sambhukallu inscrip¬ 
tion which supplies us wih the details already narrated 
in the preceding pages, while relating the political 
history of the Alupas, gives Kaltide, among other 
tirucffls, the following one—That he w^as one who applied 
a cattle rope to the array (of his enemies)— vikraman 
aniyu davanam-oddttvon, ^ 


For reasons to be stated in a later context in con¬ 
nection with the Alupas and the Hoysalas, the epigraph 
of Vira Jagadevarasa may be assigned to the year A. d. 
1114 when the Alvakheda Six Thousand people commit¬ 
ted havoc in the territory of the Hoysals necessitating 
the extension of the Hoysala arms into Tuluva. This 
w'ould mean that the visit of Vira Jagadevarasa took 
place a year after the accession of Pandya Cakravartin 
Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva, i. e., in a.d. 1114. 

. The appearance of Vira Jagadevarasa, the Santara 
chieftain, in Barakuru on the occasion w'hen Pandya Cak¬ 
ravartin Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva and his crowned 
queen were seated in public audience in Barakuru(B5ra- 
kanyapurada haraoariya nagira hanjamana vadddlagaddl-irdda- 
S sannidhanadaln), was not accidental. If our identifica¬ 
tion of Vira Jagadevarasa of the Kotekeri inscription 
with Jagadeva w’ho raided Dorasamudra is correct, then, 


1. 94 (d TSOI ; E. I, IX. pp. 17-18, op. cit. 
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is easily explained. This was 
the age when the Hoysalas had swept over the Karnata¬ 
ka. We shall explain how they proved a great danger to 
the Alupas. It was to protect the Tulu country against 
the aggressive designs of the Hoysalas that Pandya Ca- 
kravartin not only cemented the Alupa-Sanatara alliance 
by marrying a Santara princess, but also by witnessing 
a grant of land to the god Mahadeva in Barakuru by the 
Santara chief Jagadeva. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that the Alupas had helped the Santaras in founding a 
principality on this side of the Ghats within the limits 
of Alvakheda Six Thousand as a barrier between them¬ 
selves and the imperial Hoysalas.^ 

Political necessity, therefore, was one of the causes 
which brought about the Santara-Alupa alliance. Out¬ 
side this there does not seem to have been anything 
common between Alupas who claimed a Lunar descent 
and the Santaras who belonged to the Ugra-uamSa. 
Nevertheless the dynastic relationship between the two 
houses may have been responsible for the firm hold 
which the Santaras had in Tuluva. When we come to 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century a.d., we see 
the Santaras well established in the eastern part of 
Tuluva. We gather this from the stone inscription in 

1. The exact relationship between Vira Jagadevarasa and the 
bantara queen of the Alupa ruler cannot be determined from the 
epigraph. Perhaps he was her father. But this is only a supposition 
which is based on the order in which the three names appear in th« 
inscription ; first that of Vira Jagadevarasa, then that of the queen, 
and lastly that of the Alupa ruler. B. A. S. 
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urugala basii at Hiriyangadi near Karkal 
Tuluva. This is a Jaina inscription which begins with 
the usual Jaina invocation and gives the following bira- 
das to the ruler Lokanatha Devarasa:^— 

Samasta-bhuvana'srayam S'rl-prthvivallabham maharaja- 
dhirajam raja paramesvaram paramabhatiarakam 'samadhi- 
gata-panca-mahamandalesvaram Mattara (Uttara P) Madhu- 
radhi'svaram Patti Pomhuccha-puravar-adhVsvaram maha-U^ra- 
vam'sa-lalamam Padmavatl-devi-labdha-vara prasada-asadita 
vipula-tula-purusanam Parlsva{Par'sva)-devara-dibya-'srhpada 
pcdma-aradhakanum-appa 'srimatu-raya-raja-guru-mandala-aca- 
ryarum raya-jivarahsapalarum BoUula-raya-citto-camatkara- 
rum mantravadi-makara-dhvajarum-appa 'srimatu Caruklrti 
pandita-devara dibya ^sri-pada-padma-aradhokanum-appa parM- 
bala-jagad'dala 'sriman mahamandalesvara Sri Lokanatha^dev- 
arasora prthvhrajyam-^eyyuitam-iralu. The phrase 

prthvi-rajyam-^eyyuttam-iralu used in regard to the Maha- 
mandale'svara Lokanatha Devarasa suggests that he was 
ruling perhaps in an independent capacity. This sup- 
posotion is strengthened by the absence of the name of 
the suzerain in the epigraph. 

The inscription is dated S'aka-varsa 1256 neya Bahva 
samvacc{t)sarada Phalgnna S'liddha pancami Buddha varada- 
nda which corresponds to A.D. 1335 February Tuesday 
the 28th, the week day not corresponding.^ 

The epigraph records a gift of land to the Santi- 
nathadeva basti in Karekala (Karkala) built by Kumu- 


1, Swamikannu, Ind. Ephem., IV. p. 272. Here the Nija Phalguna 
has been taken into consideration. B. A. S. 
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Bhattaraka Deva, chief disciple of 
dhari Deva, by Vasa Siddala Devi, the crowned 


queen (pattado rani) of Srimatu Bommi Devarasa, and by 
the elder sisters of Lokanatha Devarasa, by name 
Bommala Devi and Somala Devi, in the presence of 
Allappa Adhikari, and all the important citizens of the 
locality. The gift of land ( specified in detail ) was 
made on the birthday of Lokanatha Devarasa {S'rhLoka^ 
natha-deoarasara vaddanti^a dinadalu.)^ 

From the above the following genealogical descent 

of the ruler Lokanatha may be gathered :_ 

Bommi Deva = Vasa Siddala Devi 


Bommala Devi Somala Devi Lokanatharasa 

It cannot be made out in what manner Lokanatha¬ 
rasa was connected with Vira Jagadevarasa mentioned 
above. But that they belonged to the same Santara 
stock there cannot be any doubt. The following dif¬ 
ference, however, may be noted in their birudas :— 

Firstly, Vira Jagadevarasa calls himself merely one 
who was entitled to the use of the panca-maha-'sabda and 
a mahamandalesvara* But Lokanatharasa styles himself 
samastabhavana'sraya, 'sri-pt^hvivallabha, maharajadhiraja, 
rajaparame'svarQi and mahamandale'svara. Hence, Lokana¬ 
tharasa evidently enjoyed greater independence than 
Vira Jagadevarasa. 

And, secondly, both call themselves lords of nor¬ 
thern Madhura, boon lords of Patti Pombucchapura, 


1. 77 of 1901; S. L L VII. No. 247, pp. 124-5. 
A. K. 16 
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jewels born in the Ugra-uamSa, and those who per- 
drmed many gifts of gold. But whereas Vira Jagade- 
varasa was the disciple of Visvanatha Deva, and of the 
Pailana-baU (?), Lokanathrasa was the disciple of Caru- 
kirti Pandita Deva one of whose titles was Ballala-raya- 
citta-camatkara (One who charmed the mind of Ballala Raya), 
Once again we may be permitted to reiterate the 
similarity between the titles assumed by Lokanatharasa 
and the Alupa king Kula^ekharadeva III.' The sugges¬ 
tion that the Santara ruler was in some manner dynas- 


tically connected with the Alupa king is irresistible. 

In neither of the two records—the one hailing from 
Kotekeri and the other from Hiriyangadi—is the capital 
of the Santaras distinctly mentioned. Karkala may 
have been the capital under Lokanatharasa. But the 
earliest appearance of a Santara capital is met with only 
m the first quarter of the fifteenth century a.d. The 
stone inscription which gives us this and other details 
was found in Koraga at Marane in the Karkala taluka. 
It is dated Saka 1331 Sarvadhavi Pusya Su. 10, Thurs¬ 
day which corresponds to A.D. 1408, December the 27th 
Thursday.^ The record was issued when Vira Bhairava 
Ksamapala and his son Pandya Bhupala were ruling from 
the capital Kervase. Evidently Pandya Bhupala was 
associated with his. father as a yuva-raja. 


1. Supra, Ch. II. Sec. 7, 

2. 530 of 7928-9; Ep, kept, for 1928-9, pp. 59, 10. According to 
Swamikannu’s Tables, Su. 10. corresponds to December Friday the 
28th, the week day not corresponding. Swamikannu, Ind, Ephetn,, V. 
p. 19. 
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at the rulers were of the Santara family 
proved by the biraJas assumed by the king Vira Bhai- 
rava Ksamapala— lord of northern Madhura, boon lord of 
Patti Pombucchapura, worshipper of the goddess Padmavatly 
one who had the banner of the monkey ^od and the insignia of 
a lion^ one who belonged to the U^rawam^a and to the family 


of Jlnadatta, 

The Koraga inscription records a grant of land 
issued from the capital Kervase by king Vira 
Bhairava Ksamapala, at the instance of Vasanta 
Kirti Raula of the Balatkaragana, for offerings 
to the image of Parsvanatha and for feeding rsis 
in the basti at Barakuru built by the king at 
Coliyakeri in that city. The Madras Government Epi- 
graphist(Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer) has identified 
the Pandya Bhupala of the above inscription with the 
Vira Pandya who built the famous Gomata statue 
at Karkala in A.D. 1432.^ 

A passing note may be made of the later Santara 
kings of Tuluva. One of them was Abhinava Pandya 
Deva Odeya of the family of Jinadatta mentioned in a 


1. Ep, Rept.for 1928'-9, p. 80. The reference is given to 63 of 
1901 • Two objections to the above identification are the following : — 
In the Marane record Pandya Bhupala s father Vira Bhairava Ksama-« 
pala is mentioned as a ruler of the Ugr^-vath^a, In the Gomata statue 
record (63 of 1901) dated a.d. 1432 February the 13th, Vira Pandya’s 
father Bhairava is said to have belonged to the Lunar race. Further, 
the preceptor of Vira Bhairava Ksamapala was Vasantaklrti Raula of 
the Balatkaragana ; whereas the preceptor of Bhairava of the Gomata 
statue record was Lalitakirti Bhatt^raka of Panasoge of the De^iyagana. 
{63 of 1901 ; E, L VII, p. 109; /. A. XXIX, p, 119, seq.) B. A. S. 
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^record dated Saka 1378 (a.d. 1556-7), found in 
Hiriyangadi in Karkala.^ 

The continual recurrence of the narne Pandya in 
the Alupa and other records must have led the reader to 
enquire whether the Alupas, the Santaras, and the 
Ucchangi Pandyas had anything to do with the Pandyas 
of Madura. The Madras Government Epigraphist 
( Mr. Venkoba Rao ) after noting the similarity be¬ 
tween the Lunar race of the Alupas and that of the 
Ucchangi Pandyas, remarks that the latter “also had 
family traditions similar to those of the Pandyas proper”. 
Then, commenting on the hirada of Tribhuvanamalla 
Pandya (a.d. 1083-1124)—he opines that 
that title was also the name borne by members of the 
ancient family of “Kodambalur chiefs figuring in the 
Sangham wwks, w^ho had their headquarters at Kodarh- 
balur (Kodarhbai) in the Pudukkottai State”, and who 
also belonged to the Yadava clan. Mr. Venkoba Rao’s 
conclusion is the following:— “A consideration of all 
these facts (given above) leads to the conclusion that 
the Ucchangi Pandyas had some sort of connexion with 
the Kodambajur Yadava chiefs ; but we have no data 
to definitely posit if this consanguinity dated only 
from the time of the victories at Mangalore, Vatapi 
and Adhirajamangala noted above, or whether the 
Ucchangi Pandyas, and also the Alupas, belonged to 
one of the eighteen Yadava clans who are believed to 
have migrated from the north in the Puranic age under 


1, 70 of 1901; Ep, Repi» for 1926-7, pp. 108-9. 
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^dership of the pioneer coloniser, sage Agastya 
^ellr-ucra/ora, p.8), and to have settled all along the 
west coast down to the southern corner of the Travan- 
core State, where the Ay chiefs of Aykkudi of the 9th 
century a.d., Kokkarunandadakkan and Vikramaditya 
Varaguna, claim to belong to the Vrishnikula ( Travan- 
core Arch. Series I, p. 191).” ^ 


To state that the Ucchangi Pandyas “had some 
sortjof connexion with Kodambalur Yadava chiefs”, 
and to draw the inference that these and the Ay chiefs of 
Aykkudi were of One stock because the Karnataka rulers 
had intimate dealings with the Pallavas, is to mistake 
fact for fiction and to postulate conclusions that have 
no basis in history. 

To start with, we may observe on what sure ground 
the lineage of the Ucchangi Pandyas and that of the 
Madura Pandyas together that of the Kodambalur chiefs 
and of the Pallavas, may be said to rest. The 
Ucchangi Pandyas called themselves originally Lords of 
Goharmpara, and Protectors of Konkanarastra and 
later on as Lords of Kancipura. They had the fish crest, 
and one of them had the title of Irakkaoela.^ But this is 
of no avail in tracing a common descent between the 
Ucchangi Pandyas and the Tamil rulers. For the 
Tamil titles as well as the Tamil emblem were 
assumed by the Ucchangi Pandyas after inflicting a 
crushing defeat on the Tamil kings and generals. The 
hiruda ol Lord of Kancipura by the Pandyas 


1. Ep, Rep, for 1926-7 1 p. 108. 2. Rice, Mys, & Coorg.t pp. 149-50. 
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^j^Ja^^&ftsequence of their having defeated the Colas 

like manner we may assume that the title of Irmkkavela 
was perhaps borne by Tribhuvanamalla Pandya after 
defeating a Kodambalur chief. As to the typically 
Madura Pandya emblem of the fish crest, we shall not 
be w'rong in supposing that that hiruda was borne by the 
same Ucchangi Pandya feudatory after winning a victory 
over the Madura Pandyas. He is credited with the 
conquest of many countries among which Dravila and 
Andhra appear in a.d. 1128.’ 

That the Ucchangi Pandyas assumed the name 
of the ruler whom they subdued and showed particular 
favour to the subjugated territory, is further proved 
by the name Cedi Raja borne by the Ucchangi 
ruler Pandya, son of Mangaya or Aditya Deva, who 


had subduded the Kalacuriya king of Cedi or Bun- 
delkhand. The same Pandya ruler is stated in one 
inscription to have been “permanently partial to the 
Pandya country thereby suggesting that he probably 
made common cause with them for purely political 

reasons. In fact, the statement in the inscriptions that 

the blows of the bracelets of Aditya Deva’s son Pandya 
resounded on the conch shell on the top of Purandhara’s 
head, and that he set up his fish crest on the great rocks 


1. 'Riot, Mys. & Coorg,, pp. 149-150. Cf. the Hoysala Vinaya- 
ditj'a inscribing the word Rakkasa Hoysala on his flag after defeating 
the Gangas. E. C. VJ. Mg. 13, p. 61. This refers to a victory, and 
not, as Rice supposes, to ‘‘connection with the Ganga King Rakkas.” 
My. & Coorg., p. 98. 

2. E. C. XI. Dg. 90, p. 68. See also Dg. 3, p. 24. 
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to be understood in the sense 
that they describe his military achievements and no¬ 
thing more.* 

As regards the alleged Yadava descent common to 
the Ucchangi Pandyas and Kodambalur chiefs, it may 
be noted that no tangible conclusion can be drawn from 
it. Diverse feudatory families w'ith nothing common be¬ 
tween them styled themselves as having belonged to the 
Lunar race. Thus, for instance, both the Ucchangi Pan¬ 
dyas and Hoysalas claimed to be of the Yadava-uamSa. 
But it is wrong to infer that they had a common origin. 
The Yadava claims of all or most of the ruling families 
of southern and western India, especially of the med¬ 
iaeval times, are wholly inadmissible. We have shown 
from the history of the Alupas themselves that they were 
perhaps of the Naga origin. The suggestion that the 
Alupas and Ucchangi Pandyas belonged to one of the 
eighteen Yadava clans, who are supposed to have been 
introduced by the sage Agastya, is entirely gratuitous. 
Had the Alupas the least pretensions to the Yadava 
descent or had they been connected in some way with 
the sage Agastya, we would have had that fact men¬ 
tioned in any one of the Alupa records, or in those 
of the Karnataka monarchs who had intimate relations 
with the Alupas. But the inscriptions of neither the 
Alupas nor Karnataka rulers contain any hint in regard 
to Agastya and the Yadava descent of the Alupas. 

1. Read, Mys. tt Coorj. pp. 149-150 ; E. C. VII. Intr. p. 26; 
E, C. XI. Intr. pp. 16-18. 
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(t. Venkoba Rao postulates certain theories iir tire 
same Report for 7927, concerning the name Pandya among 
the Alupas. “On the analogy of a time honoured conven¬ 
tion which existed in those days, namely, that a feuda¬ 
tory generally added the name of his suzerain to his 
personal name, in token of his subordinate status, 
we have to assume that either the Alupa chieftains 
of the locality began to use Pandya surnames as 
expressive of their vassalage to them, or that the intro¬ 
duction, if new, of Pandya names was the result of 
some possible marriage relationship between the Alupas 
and the Pandyas at this period. This will have to be 
confirmed only by future finds. ’ The writer then con¬ 
nects the name Uttama Pandya met with in the Alupa 
records w’ith Melai-Kodumalur in theRamnad district 
w’hich was rechristened Uttama-Pandya-nallur “from 
some Uttama Pandya’’. He then proceeds directly to 
deal with the temple of the god Pandyesvara found in a 
suburb of Mangalore*. 

The tradition of appending the surname of a suzer¬ 
ain by a feudatory w’as tvell knowm both to the Kama-; 
taka and Tamil peoples. But to assert that the Alupas 
took the name from some Pandyas (of Madura?) is 
erroneous. Expecting a few notices of the Pandyas of 
Madura as related above, and a few' more to be given 
in the next chapter, there is nothing to suggest that the 
Alupas W'ere subservient to the Madura Pandyas in any 
period of their history. We meet w'ith the name Uttama 


1. Ep. Rept. for 1926-27, pp. 107-108. 
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for the first time only in connection with Pi 
:Igara who bore that surname as well as the name 
Vijayaditya, There is no evidence to prove that that 
Alupa ruler was in any way connected with the Madura 
Pandyas. It is futile, therefore, to trace the Alupa 
surname Uttama Pandya either to the Pandyas of 
Madura or to the name Melai-Kodumalur alias Uttama- 
Pandya-nallur. We have seen that it was with Prthvi- 
sagara that the tradition began of associating the Alu- 
pas with the Yadu--i;a;n^. Udayavara passed through 
a critical period when Prthvisagara became king. It 
is no wonder that he assumed the surname Vijayadiiya 
and Uttama Pandya, and thereby connected himself wdth 
the Pandyas of the epics to whom his adherents must 
have traced his descent. Indeed, there seems to have 
been a strong tendency among the Alupa rulers to style 

themselves after the heroes of the Mahahharata. This 

accounts for the name Svetavahana, Vijaya(aditya),and 
Dhanahjaya among the Aliipas.^ Only in this manner 
can we explain the name Pandya appearing in the 
Alupa records. 


9. THE KADAMBAS AND THE ALUPAS 


Territorial contiguity and political status were 
perhaps responsible for the close association of the 
Alupas with the Kadambas since earliest times. 
Tradition, as we shall narrate in the next chapter, con¬ 
nects Mayuravarma, the first great historical figure in 

1. 527 of 1928-9; Ep. Rept.for 1928-9, p. 80. 
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ba history, with Tuluva. Historically speaking,'' 
owever, the Halmidi stone inscription ( BelOr taluka, 
Hassan district, Mysore State), discovered in 1935 by 
Mr.B. Rama Rao of the Mysore Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, carries not only the Aiupa genealogy one step 
further than Maramma Alvarasar, but enables us to 
assert that Tujuvanadu and the Kadambamandala be¬ 
gan to have intimate relationship from about the fifth 
century A.D.^ 


The Halmidi stone inscription is being edited by 
Dr. Krishna of Mysore in the Annual Report of the 
Mysore Archaeological Depaatment. A transcript of 
the record being unfortunately not available, we shall 
have to be content with the paper which Mr. Rama 
Rao read at the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference in 
December 1935. The epigraph in question is of first- 
rate importance from the point of view of the Aiupa 
history as w^ell as from that of the Kannada language. 
It is in old Kannada excepting the invocatory verse 
which is in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit verse is in praise 
of Visnu. The characters of the record, according to 
its discoverer Mr. Rama Rao, belong to the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D. This assumption in regard to the date of 
the inscription is further borne out by the reference to 
Mrge^a, the Kadamba king, Pa^upati, a prince or 


1. The assertions of Mr. Moraes that Kadambamandala or 
Vanavasimandala was ruled over by the Alupas throughout the period 
of the Calukya predominance, and that under the Rastrakutas too it 
continued to be governed by the Alupas for well nigh half a century 
till about the year a.d. 800 {Kadamba-Kula , p. 81) are incorrect. B.A.S. 
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il, and the Bhatari-Au/a which names have been 
mentioned in stone inscriptions assigned to circa a.d. 
450 and found in the Prane^vara temple at Talgunda.^ 

The Halmidi stone inscription records a battle in 
which the Sendrakas, the Banas, and the Pallavas took 
part, and registers a gift of tw'O villages named Palmi- 
di (mod. Halmidi) and Mujivalli ( mod. MalenahaUi) as 
6ajgfl/cu(war-relief) to Vija-arasa by a Kadamba chief 
of the Bhatari-^n/o. In this connection the name Aluva 
(ka ?) appears as one of the allies on the side of the 
Kadamba chieP. 

We may incidently note here that the village Palmidi 
mentioned in this record was no other than the'same Paj- 
midi said to have been in the Sendraka-o/soApfl. which was 
given as a gift to Bhavasvami by the Kadamba king Krsna- 
varma, as is related in the Bennur plates assigned on pala- 
eographical grounds to a.d. 420.^ Under what conditions 
this village of Palmidi was transferred from the posses¬ 
sion of Bhavasvami to that of Vija-arasar is not known. 
But the Bennur plates confirm the historicity of the 
village of Palmidi and its importance in the Kadamba 
times. 


1. My. Archl. Rept.fo: 1911,p.Z5. 

2. I regret very much that beyond this I am unable to comment 
on the Halmidi record. A short account of this fine discovery appears 
in the Summaries of the Papers read at the Eighth All-India Oriental 
Conference, pp. 99-100. But a cursory examination of the characters 
of the inscription which Mr. Rama Rao so kindly gave me for 
perusal in Mysore at the Conference convinced me that his opinion in 
regard to the age of the characters was quite valid. B. A. S. 

3. E. C. V. Bl. 245, p. 276. 
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'Halmidi record is doubly important. Fir 
rtablishes beyond doubt the antiquity of the Kan¬ 
nada language. And, secondly, it carries the Alupa 
name to the fifth century a.d. The plain name Ajuva 
given in this important Kadamba record obviously has 
to be referred to a ruler who preceded Maramma 
Alvarasar w'hom we have assigned to about A.D. 575. 
The Alupa ruler mentioned in the Halmidi inscription 
could not have been the later Aluvarasar who, accor* 
ding to our calculations, succeeds Maramma Alvarasar. 
The exact identity of the Aluva king of the Halmidi 
record cannot be determined at the present stage of 
our investigations. 


A stone inscription found in the Mahalingesvara 
temple in the Bantra village, Putturu taluka, is of par¬ 
ticular interest in asmuch as it not only shows that a 
part of Tuluva, probably that adjoining the slopes of 
the ^^'estern Ghats, was under the Kadambas but also 
gives us the name of an altogether new figure in the 
history of the Kadambas. The characters of this stone 
record are assigned to the eighth century a.d. The 
ruler named is Nrpamallaraja, while the Katamba 
(Kadamba) king called Racamallan-Dugaraja, brother 
of Vilarittaliyarasa and of Narasingan-Dugaraja, is 
also referred to in the same epigraph. The inscrip¬ 
tion probably registers an agreement pertaining to the 
enjoyment of lands.^ 


1, 351 of 1930-31; Ep. Kept, of the S. Circle for 1930-31, p. 49, 
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e name Nrpamallaraja is most unlike any AlJ 
we have met with hitherto. Whether this ruler 
is to be fixed in the gap after a.d. 800 and before a.d. 
920 is doubtful for the present. Likewise is it not pos¬ 
sible to decide in what manner he was connected with 
the Alupa house. As regards the other names, Rac- 
mallan-Dugaraja, Vilarittaliyarasa and Narasingan- 
Dugaraja, we may observe the following:— The fact 
that the first one is called a Katamba shows that they 
belonged to the Kadamba family; and the fact that the 
stone inscription was found within the limits of Tuluva 
indicates that the Kadambas about this time had some 
relations with Tujuva, the exact nature of which can¬ 
not be determined for the present. The names Rac- 
mallan-Dugaraja, and Narasingan, it may also be 
noted, are met with in the history of the Gangas of the 
main line.' But we must leave this question here for 
want of more data, noting however that Racmallan- 
Dugaraja does not figure in any knowm Kadamba record 
discovered hitherto. 


1. There were three Racmallas in the history of the Gangas:— 
Racmalla I, son of Nitimarga who seems to have come to the throne 
in A.D. 870. E. C. I. Coorg, No. 2 ; My, Anh. Rep.jor 1930, p. 145. 
Nitimarga himself was the son of Racmalla I whose dates are not 
known. Racmalla III was also called Narasihga Racamalla. B.C. VIII, 
Nr. 35, p. 135 ; Rice, Mys. & Coorg., p. 50. The name Dugaraja recalls 
the Gahga name Dugamara, whose other name was Ereyapa. This 
Gahga ruler was king over Kolala and the adjoining nads in the 
Gahgavadi in a.d. 767. E. C, X. Intr. p. xi. He was the third son of 
Sripurusa. E. C. X. Intr. p. viii; Mys. & Coorg., pp- 39, 55 ; My. 
Arch. Kept. Jor 1929, p. 103-104. In later Ganga history we have 
Narasihga, brother of Erega. E. C. VIII. Intr. p. vi. B. A. S. 
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_ ^hen we come to the later half of the eleventh 

century and the beginning of the twelfth century a.d., 
we find the Kadamba rulers, who were in some manner 
allied to those of the earlier stock of Banavase, engaged 
in bringing Tujuva wdthin their sphere. The founder 
of this line of the Kadambas of later times was Barma 
Deva, whose son was Boppa Deva. The son of the lat¬ 
ter was Soyi Deva one of whose generals was Vikrama- 
ditya. The defaced inscription dated Saka 1099 Jyes- 
tha Su. Da^ami Adivara (=a.d. 1177 May the 9th Mon¬ 
day the week day not corresponding), which contains 
these details informs us that general Vikramaditya was 
placed over the Banavasenad and that the kings of 
Hayve, Kohkana, the celebrated Gahgavadi, and Tulu 
gave tribute to himA 

How far general Vikramaditya’s claims to have 
levied tribute from Tuluva were valid, and whether 
the reference is to the Alupa king or to the Santara 
chiefs who may have had their principality on the out¬ 
skirts of Tuluva, as mentioned above, it is not possible 


1. Rite assigns this record to A.D. 1237 which is altogether in¬ 
admissible. For the date is clearly given in the original. E.C. 
VIII. Sb. 384, p. 68 ; Swamikannu, Ind. Eph. IV, p. 356. On Soyi 
Deva read Rice, Mys, & Coorg., Mr. Moraes makes Barmarasa and his 
grandson Soyi Deva rulers of Nagarakhanda. (Kadamba-Kula, pp. 
234, seq.) Why he doubts their Kadamba claims (iftt’d, p. 235) cannot 
be made out. In circa a.d. 1182, they are called rulers born “ in the 
lotus line of the Kadambas,” (B. C., VII. Sk. 197, p. 125), and in 
A.D. 1171 Soyi Deva is styled “the glory of the Kadamba-kula” [E.C. 
VIII. Sb. 345, p. 60). Mr. Moraes has nothing to say about Soyi 
Deva’s general Vikramaditya who is alleged to have levied tribute 
from Tuju. B. A. S. i 
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for the present. But the Alupa ruler who wa^a 
iTtemporary of general Vikramaditya was Bhujabala 
Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I whose times, indeed, 
were pregnant with trouble for the Alupas. 

For we have already seen that under the Western 
Calukya monarch Some^vara IV, his general Kama 
Deva also called Kava Deva, viceroy over Banavase 
Twelve Thousand and other provinces, as is related in 
an inscription dated a.d. 1189-90, levied tribute from 
the Tulu country.^ 

A third incident in the reign of Bhujabala Kula- 
4ekhara Alupendradeva I relates to the battle on the 
plain of Birusa in which the Alupas seem to have given 
a good account of themselves. This is gathered from 
an illegible inscription which may be assigned to the 
year a.d. 1220, of the times of the Kadamba Cakravar- 
tin Main Deva. The inscription relates the follow¬ 


ing ‘‘ When.. .Malli-devarasa was ruling...when Sareya 
Bhairava Nayaka had proved superior to the Alvas in 
battle, the Aluva Sankeya Nayaka slew the whole of 
Bireya Deva’s force. So that both armies applauded, he 
fought in the plain of Birusa, and in Basavali was united 
to the celestial nymphs who bore him away.”* 

This epigraph needs some comment. There is no¬ 
thing in it to justify the words “was ruling a peaceful 


1. Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dts. p. 86, op. cit. 

2. The date a.d. 1200 given to this by Rice is purely hypotheti- 
-cal. E.C. VIIL Sb. 188, p. 30. It is possible that we may have to refer 
this inscription to the second year of the reign of Malli Deva or 
hereabouts. B. A. S. 
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_ itom” inserted by Rice while translating this re¬ 
cord. If Malli Deva’s sixth year was A.D. 1224, as the 
Kuppagadde stone inscription informs us,^ then the 
first year of his reign may be taken to be A.D. 1217-8. 
It has been wrongly inferred from the above record 
that “Sareya Bhairava Nayaka who was evidently the 
head of the new dynasty, attempted at this time to 
overthrow the A|uva family, the constituted authority 
in the province, and carve for himself an independent 
kingdom. From the name Bhairava we may conclude that 
this Sareya Bhairava was one of the Santara chieftains 
ofKarkala. Possibly this was the old family of the 
Santaras, who finding it impossible to retain their 
power in the struggle for supremacy that was being 
carried on for a century round their original home 
migrated westwards and attempted to wrest the power 
from the Ajuva rulers”.’ 

The above statements are a conglomeration of con¬ 
jectures. Sareya Bhairava Nayaka was not related in 
any w'ay to the Bhairava chieftains of Karkala ; he did 
not attempt to overthrow the Alupa dynasty at this 
time ; the Santara family did not migrate westwards 
from their “original home” -which in itself is an inde¬ 
finite phrase-; and there is nothing to show that the 
record under discussion can in any way to be taken to 


1. £. C. VIII. Sb. 180, p. 29. C{. mViot, Carnata-deia Inscrip¬ 
tions, III PP- 601-604 cited in Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dts., p. 594 (2nd ed.); 
Mor*es, Kadamha-Kula, p, 148, n. (1). 

2. Moraes, ibid, p. ISO. 
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^that the Santaras intended to wrest politica 
^dwer from the Alupas. 

All that the epigraph records is a spirited battle 
in which the Aluvas under their leader Sahkeya Nayaka 
showed their traditional courage which, as pointed out 
elsew’here in this treatise, had earned from their oppo¬ 
nents the name of submarine fire the Tahva forces. 
The original runs thus:— Sareya Bhairava Nsyakan 
Aloa migil-agi ranadol-iriyaln. This has been incorrect¬ 
ly translated by Rice as “when Sareya Bhairava Nayaka 
W'as greatly slaying (?) the Alvas in battle.”^ There is 
nothing in the inscription to show that Sareya Bhairava 
Nayaka was the head of the new dynasty, and that he 
intended to carve out a new principality for himself. 
On the other hand, his master was Bireya Deva whose 
forces the gallant Aluva Sahkeya Nayaka slew, although 
the latter lost his life in the encounter. This Bireya 
Deva was not a Santara but a chieftain of Candavuru 


who is mentioned as one entitled to the band of five chief 
instruments, and an elephant-^oad to hostile kin^s at the end 
of a grant recorded in the reign of the Yadava (Seuna) 
king Simhana, and assigned to about a.d. 1215.* 
Whether he is to be identified with Kumara Birarasa, 
about whom we shall presently say a few words, is 
doubtful. But Candavuru seems to have given some 
trouble to the Alupa rulers, as will be pointed out in a 
later context. 


1. In the transliteration Rice adds the following words which 
are not to be found in the original: adan dntu viram. E, C. VIII. p. 65. 

2. Ibid, Sb. 276, p. 48. 


A. K. 17 
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xteen years later in a.d. 1216, April the 
ncsday, another great battle was fought also within 
the limits of Tujuva, The stone inscription which 
gives us these details was found at Kuppagadde near 
the temple of Ganapati, Sohrab taluka, Mysore State. 
It describes a battle fought near the village of Parige. 
That the Kadamba Cakravartin Kava Devarasa took 
the initiative is evident, from the statement that his 


generals Ke^avadeva, Bommeya and others marched on 
Baleyamakki and Sode {•’•KaoadevarasaruKe’savadeva Bom¬ 
meya mukhavs:-i palaram nayakarum Baleyamakki Sndiya 
mele daniam bila pelal..). These places which are now 
outside Tuluva, the former near Bajehonnur in Koppa 
taluka, and the latter twelve miles north of Sir^i in the 
North Kanara district, were then within Tuluva. In 
this battle of Parige, we may incidentlly note, Masana, 
a servant of Bitteya Hebbaruva, met with a heroic 
death.^ The Kava Deva referred to in this record was 
no other than the Kadamba Cakravartin Kava Deva 
who ruled from a.d. 1219 till A.D. 1231.' 

Bhujabala Kulasekhara Alupendra I’s last date is 
A.D. 1215. It is possible that the battle of Parige may 


I' PP- 148, 268, 269. 

„ ‘ r! ’ places a Kadamba Cakravartin Candav’uru 

Kadamba Rudra, in circa a.d. 

' ‘ ^ P- ^6. Mr. Moraes conjectures that Kava 

Deva probably came to the throne in or about a.d. 1260” ! Kadamha- 
Kula, p. 154. Range, it may incidentally be added, seems to have 
been within the jurisdirtion of the Alupas since the days of Citrava- 
hana II. It is mentioned in the epigraph which describes his 
rebellion. C, VIII. Sb. 10, p. 3, op. cit. 
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fought during the last year of his reign. In 
any case it is evident from the above that his reign was 
full of trouble for the Alupa people. 


We may observe here the activities of the daughter 
of a Kadamba king in Tuluva. A stone inscription 
found in the Amrtesvara temple at Tiruvailu in the 
Mangalore taluka, dated §aka 1312 Sukla, Mesa 1 
(which is evidently a mistake for 11), Monday (a.d. 1389 
April the 5th Monday),^ relates that under the Vijaya- 
nagara monarch Harihara Maharaya, Mallarasa was the 
governor placed over the Mangalururajya. The epi¬ 
graph records a sarvamanya gift of land by Padumala 
Devi, daughter of Kama Deva of the Mukkanna 
Kadamba-Ufl/nSfl, to the temple of Amrtanatha Deva at 
Omanjuru for worship and offerings to the god and for 
the maintenance of a feeding satra. It is interesting to 
observe that the management of the gift was left in the 
hereditary charge of three members of the Bhattitilla 
family.’ 


Who this Kama Deva was, cannot be determined 
As already mentioned, we have had an Alupa Kama 
Deva whose inscription was found in the Durga Para- 
mesvarl temple at Iruvaila in the Karkala taluka.® The 
relationship between the two cannot be made out 


1. Swatnikannu, 7«d. IV. p. 380. Saka 1311 = gukla. and 
Saka 1312 = Prarrioda. 

2. 465 of 1928-9. On the Kadamba ruler, connected with the 
legend of Mukkanna, see irjra Chapter IV. 

3. 477 of 7028-9, op. cit. 
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urning to another Kadamba line, we find the 
[owing in an inscription discovered in the temple of 
Narsimha in North Kanara. It deals with the conquests 
of Jayake^in I who is said to have assembled the Kad- 
ambas, conquered the Alupas, established the Western 
Calukyas in their kingdom, caused the Calukyas and the 
Colas to become friends at Kanci, and made Gopakapa- 
ttana (Goa) his capital. This inscription of the Kadamba 
king of Goa is dated Kaliyuga 4270 (a.d. 1169-70).^ 

The Kadamba king mentioned here could only have 
been the Jayake^in of Konkan spoken of by Bilhana in 
his Vikramankadevacarita as having brought presents to 
the Western Calukya monarch Vikramaditya VI. The 
Alupa lord in the above record may be identified with 
Bhujabala Kulasekhara Alupendra Deva I on the fol¬ 
lowing grounds — 

If we are to trust the above inscription which des¬ 
cribes the glorious conquests of Jayakesin I, then, we 
are to suppose that the subjugation of the lord of the 
Alupas took place either in a.d. 1169-70 or earlier. Jaya- 
ke^in I is represented as ruling over Gopakapattana in 
A.D. 1070-1.’ But as a feudatory of the Western Calukya 
king Some^vara I, he figures as lord of the Konkan in 
A.D. 1052-53.* 


1. y. Bom. BAS IX. pp. 262-282; Fleet, I)y«. Ka«- Dts- pp. 90-91 
(Ut ed.); 444 (2nd ed.); Ep. Kept, for 1925-26, pp. 93-4. Mr. Moraes’s 
remarks that the Alupas were ‘‘refractory mahamandalesvaras** about 
this time (Kadamha-Kula, p. 183) are groundless. B. A. S. 

2. 431 oj 1926. 

3. Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dti. p. 90 (Ist ed.); 567 f2nd ed.). 
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i^hen did Jayake^in conquer the lord of the 
Llupas ? It is reasonable to suppose that the conquests 
mentioned in the inscription from North Kanara took 
place in a.d. 1169-70. Now, according to the Alupa 
genealogy given above, Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradava 
I reigned from a.d. 1113 till a.d. 1155. We have seen 
too that at first he had acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Western Calukyas, and that he later on had 
assumed independence. It may be presumed that he 
continued to be an independent king till the last year of 
his reign (a.d. 1155). We cannot place the subjugation 
of the lord of the Alupas in the reign of Bhujabala Kavi 
Alupendradeva, since the date a. d. 1169-70 is far 
removed from the last year of that Alupa ruler. If 
we accept it, however, it would mean that Bhujabala 
Kavi Alupendradeva reigned for fifty-seven years (a.d. 
1113-a.d. 1170)which is impossible. Hence the only 
alternative is to suppose that the subjugation of the 
lord of the Alupas took place in the reign of the next 
Alupa ruler Bhujabala Kulalekhara Alupendradeva 
I whose earliest date is a.d. 1176. If this is accepted, 
Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I’s first regnal year would 
be A.D. 1170. 


A word may be said in regard to this Alupa king. 
He had to meet with the opposition of the Karnataka 
and Kohkan rulers on five different occasions. That 
he continued to rule for forty years and that he trans¬ 
mitted to his successor Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva 
I the sfhira-simhasana of Barahakanyapura, inspite of all 
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dangers, is in itself the best proof of his ability 
both as a rulgr and a soldier. 


10. THE KALACDRIYA, THE KAKATIYA, AND THE 
HOSAGDNDA SCHEMES IN TDLDVA 

Before we pass on to the topic of Hoysala aggran¬ 
dizement in Tujuva, it may be worth while to see in 
what manner the Kajacuriyas, the Kakatiyas, and the 
Hosagunda rulers were connected with Tuluva. 

Of the general Kesimayya, in the reign of the 
Kalacuriya monarch Bijjala, it is said in an epigraph 
dated a.d. 1157 that he conquered Sahka Male.^ We do 
not know whether the name Sahka Male can be referred 
to its namesake in Tujuva. The Sahka Male figures 
in Tuluva folksongs called Padadanas,’ and it is also 
the name given to the locality where theMadanantesvara 
(now rechristened Vehkataramana) temple of Manje^- 
vara stands. How Alupa Jagadevarasa was involved in 
the conflict between Vita Santara, a feudatory of king 


1. Rice, Mys, Inset, p. Ixxiii, 155. There is a Dandanayaka 
Ke^iraja or Kesimay3ra who is described in a.d. 1147-8 as governor 
over the Belvola 300, the Palasige 12,00, and the Panugal 500, under 
the Western Calukya Jagadekamalla II. Fleet, Dyn. Kan, Dts, p. 53. 
It cannot be made out whether the two Kesirajas were the same. We 
have here to observe that a Kalacuriya general the ^Qhdmandalesvara 
Bijjala under the Western Calukya Taila HI, misused the trust 
reposed in him and was responsible for the downfall of the Western 
Calukyas. Fleet, ibid, p, 54. It may be that the Dandanayaka Kesi- 
raja of a.d. 1147-8 went over to the Kalacuriya side in the reign af 
Taila III. B. A.S. 

2. IrdrOf Ch* VI. Sec. 6. 



^LACURIYA, KAKATIYA AND HOSAGUNDA SCHEMES 

and BIrarasa of Hosagunda in a.d. 1164, has 
been described in an earlier context. 



The Kakatlya king Pratapa Rudra is said to have 
subdued Maharastra, Kalinga, Saurastra, Gurjara, 
Varahata, Karnata, Dravida, and Taulafva). He is re¬ 
presented as the lord of all the above countries. He 
had an army nine lakhs strong. This is related in a 
record dated about a.d. 1234.' 

Pratapa Rudra s claims for lordship over Tuluva 
as well as over the incredibly large army given above 
may be dismissed as bombast. The record which gives 
us the above details is an epigraph of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity. It must be admitted that the Alupa records are 
silent for nearly forty years till the accession of Vira 
Pandyadeva Alupendradeva I. But that is no justifica¬ 
tion for admitting the claims of Pratapa Rudra of 
having subdued Tuluva. All that may be said on be¬ 
half of the Kakatlya ruler is that the inscription merely 
echoes the glory of his general Prolaraja w'ho is credit¬ 
ed with the capture of the Western Calukya king 
Taila III.» 

With the Hosgunda rulers, however, Tuluva had 
more intimate relations. The Hosagunda chieftains 
were of the Santara stock with their chief town first at 
Kallise, and then at Hosagunda which they made their 
rajadhani. We have already discussed the importance 
of the Siddhelvara temple vlragal w’hich describes the 


1. C. XII. Tm. 14, p. 5. The original of this inscription is 
not forthcoming. Ibid, p. 5. n. (1). 

2. Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dts. p. S4. 
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lupa Jagadevarasa gave his ally Vira Santaradeva in 
A.D. 1164 against Birarasa of Hosagunda. In a.d. 1229 on 
the death {atitam appa) of Kumara Bammarasa, Kumar a 
Birarasa is said to have ruled the Santalige Thousand in 
peace and wisdom. The following are some of the birudas 
given to him:— satya-Ratnakara s'aranaiata-vajra-panjara 
s'r'i-Bille'soara-deoara dibya-'sri-pada-padma-aradhakarum 
appa} These birudas, among others, are given to Kumara 
Birarasa in an inscription which Rice has assigned to 
about A.D. 1221. That the date assigned to it is inad¬ 
missible will be evident from the following considera¬ 
tions:— In this later inscription we have an extra biruda 
pertaining to Tuluva which is not met with in the 
preceding record, viz., that Kumara Birarasa w’as a 
“Shaker of the Tulu Raya {Tulu-Raya iampanacarya).^ 
Evidently the second inscription has to be referred to a 
later age ( circa A.D. 1248), when Kumara Birarasa had 
interfered in Tujuva affairs. 


One of the birudas — 'sri-Bille'svara devara dibya-'sri- 
pada-padmaradhakarum appa —is, however, applied to a 
Biradevarasa in a.d. 1254 ( January the 29th ), when he 
marched with full military equipment ( sakala samagra 
sahitam) against Idu Savanta of Bidiruru, and plundered 
all his valuables. Dr. Krishna has identified Bidiruru 
mentioned here with Bendore or Nagar of later his¬ 
tory.® But Bidiruru is the name of Mudubidre in 


1. E. C. VIII. Sa. 146, pp. 121, 326. 

2. Ibid, Nr, 8. p. 127. 

3. My. Archl. Kept, for 1929, pp. 146-8, 274. 
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a, near where there is still a prominent house- 
old called the Idu-6zJu. But we are unable to say in 
what manner Birarasa was connected with Kumara 


Birarasa. 

In A.D. 1255 Kumara Birarasa had one of the birudas 
given above slightly modified. He is called this year 
Promoter of the Tulu kingdom (Tula Rajya samuddha'- 
ranam).*^^ As yet no mention is made of the capital 
{rajadhani)y although the nelevidu has been mentioned, 
as will be related presently. 

It is only in a.d. 1275 that Bammarasa Deva, who 
w^as evidently the son of Birarasa, is called the esta- 
blisher of the Tulu Raya {Tula Raya pratistapanacarya)y 
boon lord of Patti Pombucchapura y master of the western 
oceany and is stated to have been in the capital 
{rajadhani) of Hosagunda.^ 

The genealogy of these Santaras of Hosagunda is 
given in a later record dated a.d. 1287 w'hich continues 
to prefix the same biruda (Tulu Raya-sthapanacarya) to 
the next chieftain Tammarasa.^ 

Tammarasa's son w^as Birarasa, who is mentioned 
in a record dated 1294 of the reign of the Yadava ruler 

Ramacandra. Birarasa Bommarasa is also called Tala 

Raya pratisthapanacarya in this record. 


1. E. C. VIII. Sa. 150, text pp. 121, 328. 

2. 76iJ,Sa. 134, p. 119. 

3. 76jti,VII. Sk. 312, pp. 153, 352. 

4. Ibidf VIII. Sb. 502, p. 84. Dr. Krishna discusses a damaged 
vlragal found at Naijakalasi describing the death of Birarasa Bamma¬ 
rasa and of Soyi Ballahadeva, the latter being the son of I^vara Deva 
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'he genealogical descent of the Hosagunda rulers"^ 
as gathered from the above inscriptions is as follows : 
Jinadatta’s line 

Vira Santara 


Others 

I 

Colama 

1 

? 

KingBira ( A.D. 1229 - A.D. 1255) 

Brahma or Bammarasa ( a.d. 1275 ) 

I 

Tammarasa (a.d. 1287) 

Birarasa Bammarasa (a.d. 1294) 

We do not know w'hat precisely were the circums¬ 
tances which secured for Hosagunda chieftains the 
biruda Talu raya pratisthapanacarya. There is no evidence 
to.prove that it refers to the Alupas. It is true 
that there is a gap in the Alupa history between a.d. 
1215 and a.d. 1254 when Birarasa of Hosagunda 
administered his chiefship. But the reference seems 
to be to the activities of the Santaras of Hosagunda 

of the Sinda family. The vlragal contains only the cyclic year Kilaka. 
Dr. Krishna has assigned this viragal to a.d. 1188-9 ( My, ArchL 
Rep, for 1930, p. 217 ) on the strength of another record noticed by 
Rice in the E. C. VIII. Sb. 276, p. 47. and assigned by him to circa 
a.d. 1180. But since we know that Birarasa Bammarasa s date is 
A.D. 1294* the above viragal has to be placed in about a.d. 1308, and 
the supplementary grant edited by Rice to the middle of the 13th 
a.d. ^ctTCo A.D. 1294). B» A. b. 
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fQUp^d the principality of Setu or Setuvinabidu (south¬ 
west of Sagara), where they set up one of their own as a 
chief or helped one of their allies to secure a footing. 
Our surmise is proved by the activities of the first 
prominent Hosagunda ruler Birarasa. In a record dated 
A.D. 1248 he is giv-en most of the titles mentioned above 
but not that referring to Tuju, thus showing beyond 
doubt that Birarasa did not come into contact with 
Tuluva till A.D. 1248. The interest of the epigraph lies 
in the fact that it gives Birarasa’s residence {nelevlda) at 
Kallise. This shows that the Santara chiefs had not 
yet made Hosagunda their rajadhani. The record relates 
that when “Birarasa went to Setu, and. captured Mali- 
sale, Mudiga son of Mandasale Biroja’s son Bankoja and 
Bagiyabbe, broke down both Setu and Katara'\ but 
died in the attempt.^ 

In the reign of the next Hosagunda chieftain, too, 
Setu was attacked. We prove this from a much-damaged 
inscription assigned to A.D. 1275 which informs us that 
Bellarasa Bammarasa^s son Kalarasa ‘..Hearing that 


report the Mohamandle'svar'd Ketarasa joined the Tulu 
camp {Talu katakavam)^ and running about in the temple 
of Setu, was fighting, when Kalarasa, entering with his 
whole army, and attacking the men who were on foot, 
stopped them, knocked them dowm”, but died nobly in 
the fight.’ If the Tulu camp is thus associated with 


1. E.C. Vlir. Sa. 129, p. 118. 

2. Ibid, Nr. 26, p. 131. Kalarasa was a Kundana^ and Ko^anad 
chief mentioned in A.D. 1218. Ibid, Sa. 15, p. 94. 
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Jahe^mple of Setu, it may reasonably be assumed that 
Setu was within the influence of the Alupa rulers 
whose direct dealings with the Hosagunda chieftains 
are unfortunately not discernible in the epigraphs.^ 


11. THE HOYSALAS AND THE ALUPAS 

The Alupas, who had managed to preserve their in¬ 
tegrity even under the Western Calukyas, suffered great 
hardships, especially in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century A.D., when one of the most famous of Karnataka 
sovereigns sweept over the land in a series of brilliant 
campaigns. Yet when the Hoysalas w’ere but a rising 
family, struggling against the designs of an unknown 
enemy, they seem to have found a home in Tuluva. This 
accounts for the tradition according to which Vinayadi- 
tya Tribhuvanamalla Poysala Deva, whose earliest date 
is A.D. 1047, retired toTujuva for some unknown reasons.* 
If this tradition is accepted, the event may be said to 
have happened before Bankideva Alupendradeva I’s ac¬ 
cession to the throne. 

That the Alupas continued unmolested in the reign 
of Vinayaditya Deva’s eldest son and successor Ballala 
Deva I is proved by an inscription dated A.D. 1101, and 
again by another record of a.d. 1104, both of which nar¬ 
rate that the boundaries of the Hoysala kingdom w'ere 

1. On Setu, read, B. C. VII. HI. 54 dated a.d. 1254, p. 171, 
•where Babbara Baba figures; B, C. VIII. Intr. p. 11 ; Nr. 9, 11, 12, 
19 ranging from a.d. 1278 to 1320, pp. 127-129. 

2. Wilson, Mack, Coll. I. p. cix ; Rice, Mys. Gaz. II. p. 207 
(Ist ed.). 
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Viz., 


^^ame as those under Vinayaditya Deva, 
Tvakheda, Bayalnad, Talakad, and Savimale.^ 

But the good relations which existed between the 
Alupas and the Hoysalas till the days of Ballala Deva I 
were disturbed by an incident which we have already 
mentionee in an earlier context. This is the attack 
w’hich the Santara chief Jagadeva made on Dorasamudra 
and his subsequent deteat and retreat. Jagadeva was 


repulsed by all the brothers—Ballala Deva I, Bitti Deva, 
the future Visnuvardhana, and Udayadityarasa.’ The 
Santara chief, who had dared thus to attack the Hoysala 
capital, had gone to Tujuva, given one of his near rela¬ 
tives in marriage to the Alupa king Bhujabala Kavi Alu- 
pendradeva I, and had founded a principality at Setu 
probably with the aid of the Alupa king. 

There was another cause of enmity between the 
Hoysalas and the Alupas. The latter had always sided 
with the Western Calukya feudatory (the Santara chief 
mentioned above) in Tuluva. The Hoysalas, who had 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Western Calukyas till 
the days of Visnuvardhana Deva, had shaken it off under 
him.® The subversion of the Alupas, who had been on 


1. E. C. V. Intr. p. xii; Bl. 199, p. 108; E.C. VI. Cm. 160, p. 56. 
An undated inscription records a grant by Boppa Deva, the general of 
Visnuvardhana Hoysala Deva. It narrates that Vispuvardhana’s 
father Tribhuvanamalla Gahga reigned over the whole territory 
bounded by Kohkan, Alvakheda, Bayalnad, and Savimale, punishing 
the.wicked and protecting the good. My, Arch. Kept, for 1925, p. 40. 
This does not refer to Visnuvardhana’s father Ercyanga, who never 
had the title of Tribhuvanamalla Ganga, but to Vinayaditya. B. A. S. 

2. Rice, Mys. & Coorg. p. 99 ; Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dts. p. 66. 

3. Rice, Mys. & Coorg. p. 96. 
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terms with the Western Calukyas for quite a 
long time, was but one step in the imperial scheme of 
the Hoysalas. 


Add to these there was another grave reason why 
the Hoysalas turned their mind towards the Alupas. 
The people of Alvakheda caused havoc in territor¬ 
ies wnthin the jurisdiction of the Hoysalas. This is 
gathered from a record dated a.d. 1114 which informs 
us that when Visnuvardhana Deva was ruling the Gahga- 

vadi Ninety-Six Thousand, and.getti Gavunda was 

holding the office of gavunda in Karividi Hirur, the Alva¬ 
kheda people took prisoners in the Thousand (the name 
of which is not specified). At this Setti Gavunda fought 
with the people of Alvakheda with daggers in front of 
Jayisingadu. He recovered the cows by the might of 
his arm, fought the Alupa peoplewho had commited the 
cattle raid, but died in the attempt.^ This cattle raid 
must have precipitated the Hoysala advance into Tujuva. 


Finally, there was the fact that the Hoysala them¬ 
selves were of an inferior stock. They were essentially 
of Malepa origin,^ while the Alupas were a family of 
considerable antiquity. It was but natural that the 
new^ dynasty should have evinced a desire to subvert a 
more ancient family, especially when the latter were 
hindering their expansion in the south-west of the 
Karnataka. 


1. Tp.81,p.59. 

2. Saletore, The Wild Tribes, p. 79 seq. 
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^isnuvardhana took the initiative. He first tur'..._ 
attention to the Santara chief Jagadeva, and then to 
the Alupa king who had given shelter to the Santara 
enemy. The subversion of the Alupa kingdom was such 
an important political achievement that it was remem¬ 
bered with pride for ninety-four years (a.d. 1117 till a.d. 
1208). Indeed, for over three generations very few 
accounts of the military prowess of Visnuvardhana 
Deva were emboided in epigraphs without mention 
being made of the conquest of Tuluva. 


The subjugation of the Santara chief Jagadeva, 
therefore, was but the prelude to the Hoysala scheme 
of aggrandizement in Tujuva. The following will prove 
that Visnuvardhana Deva first broke Jagadeva and then 
turned his attention to the latter’s ally and relative the 
Alupa king Bhujabala Kavi Alupendr^deva. At first 
only the subjugation of the Santara chief is mentioned 
in epigraphs. But in a particular year the Tulu kings 
are said to have been subdued. And in the inscriptions 
of the succeeding years, the whole of the Tulu country 
is described to have been conquered by Visnuvardhana 
Deva. 

The fact that Visnuvardhana broke the power of the 
Santara chief Jagadeva is proved by a copper-plate in¬ 
scription dated A.D. 1117 w-hich describes, among other 
military achievements of the great Hoysala soldier, 
the follovi’ing;— that he was a Bhairava in destroying 
the armies of Jagadeva {Jagat-deva bale vilaya Bhairam- 
num). The statement which precedes thisf u/s., that 
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[vardhana Deva was an adept at the game of war 
in overthrowing the Tulu kings (Tula nrpala hrdaya vida- 
lana prakata rana kaUyum) is to be understood in the 
sense that the above-mentioned chief Jagadeva was 
assisted by the Tu}u (z.e., Alupa ) king, who must have 
already strengthened his Santara alliance prior to the 
event in question. Only in this way can wc understand 
the term “armies’" of Jagadeva referred to in the 

record 


There is another consideration which justifies our 
assumption relating to the overthrow of the Tulu kings 
and to the armies of Jagadeva given above. This can 
be best understood by discussing the date of the sub¬ 
jugation of Jagadeva by Visnuvardhana Deva. We 
place this event after a.d. 1117 according to the follow¬ 
ing considerations. 

Vira Jagadeva’s attack on Dorasumdra took place 
in A.D. 1104. The Alupa people committed havoc in 
the Hoysala territory in A.D. 1114 when the Santara 
chief had visited Barakuru and given a grant of land to 
a temple in that city. That Visnuvardhana Deva could 
not have undertaken the subjugation of Jagadeva till 
A.D. 1116 is clear from the trend of events in the Hoy¬ 
sala capital. There that ruler, who seems to have 
ascended the throne in about a.d. 1104, was being con- 


1. My» Ins. p. 263. Rice correctly states in his Intr, that Visnu¬ 
vardhana subdued the Kadamba king Jayakesin, and then Jagadeva 
who is described in his record, as ruling in Tujuva. Intr. p. Ixxvii. 
By Tuluva is here meant the territory round Setu. B. A. S. 
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'dfthe great reformer Ramanujacarya. Indeed, it was 
only in A.D. 1116, as Rice rightly remarks, that Visnu- 
vardhana Deva entered on a series of brilliant cam¬ 
paigns beginning with the conquest of Talakad 
(a.d. 1116).* 

It was in the year a.d. 1117 that Visnuvardhana Deva 
overcame the Santara chief Jagadeva, for in the list of 
the conquests of his great general Punisa, who had con¬ 
quered the Niladri and Maleyala, as given in a record 
dated A.D. 1117, no mention is made of Tuluva.’ Yet 
we presume that it was in the same year that the Hoy- 
sala monarch overthrew Jagadeva and his ally the Alupa 
ruler. For in a record dated in that year (a.d. 1117) the 
glory of the Hoysala monarch is sung, and it is related 
that bursting the heart of the Tuju kings in the game 
of war, he swept over other regions in a career of 
conquests.* 

Now', when was the subjugation of the Alupa king 
Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva effected, and who was the 
Hoysala general who is credited with the conquest of 
the Tuju country ? Since Jagadeva’s subjugation is to be 
placed in a.d. 1117, we have to presume that the over¬ 
throw of the Alupa ruler followed in the same year or 
immediately afterw'ards. That Visnuvardhana Deva 
subdued that Alupa ruler will be proved from a later 

1. Rice, Afys. Coorg. p. 99. 

2. £.C. IV. Ch.83, p. 10. 

3. Ibid, V. Bl. 58, pp. 56-57. Cf. My, Ins., p. 263, op. cit. 

A.K.IS 
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dated a.d. 1162 of the times of Narasimha 
which describes graphically the conquests of his great 
father. We believe that the subjugation of the Alupa 
ruler was elfected between the year a.D. 1117 and a.d: 
1120 on the strength of the epigraphs which mention the 
conquests of the Tulu country by Visnuvardhana Deva'.' 
Thus, an inscription dated about a.d. 1120 informs us 
that that Hoysala monarch “took by the might of his 


arm the Tuju country . In the same inscription he 
is styled “a submarine fire to the ocean the Tuluva 


forces”.^ Another inscription assigned to about a.d. 1125 
relates that Visnuvardhana Deva took the Tulu country 
( TcWeSam) among other countries.^ In a.d. 1131 the 
Hoysala monarch is called ‘‘a dragger along of the 
Tuluvas.’’^ An epigraph dated a.d. 1133 informs us 
that he brought into subjection the whole of the Male 
and the whole of the Tulu country.^ In a record of 
the next year (a.d. 1134) he is called “The capturer 
with a frown of the Tulu country.’^ ® 


Inspite of the statements made in some of the above 
inscriptions that the great Hoysala monarch had cap¬ 
tured the whole of the Tulu country, it is permissible 
to assume that he did not annihilate the Alupa power* 
This is attested to by the following considerations: — 


1. B* C» XI. Tp, 58, p, 54. 

2. /W, IV. Ng. 28, p. 117. 

3. Ibid, II. No. 53, p. 131 (1st .ed.). 

4. /6<W, V. Bl. 124, p. 81. 

5. /6ii, XIL Gb. 34, p. 24, 
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rstly,insoine of the inscriptions of Visnuvardh^a 
himself, Tujuva is not included in the list of the 
conquests made by that monarch. 

Secondly, one inscription.specihcally states that he 
Captured only as far as Barakuru, while the Others give 
the Barakanuru Ghat ( i.e., Barakuru itself) as the west¬ 
ern bormdry of his empire.; 

And, thirdly , the inscriptions of his son and succes¬ 
sor Narasimha Deva I speak of Ajvakheda as the western 
boundry of the ,Hoy^sala; empire. Moreover, a Hoysala 
general had to be sent again to check the growth of the 
Alupas in the reign of that same monarch. 

In one record dated about A.t). 1120, and in others 
dated A.D. 1135, A.D. 1139 and A.D.. 1141, Tujuva is not 
included in the list of countries conquered by Visnu- 
vardhana Deva.. These.epigraphs belong to his reign, 
and their evidence, therefore, cannot be doubted.* Even 
in a later record dated a.d. 1160, which recounts all his 
conquests, no mention is made of Visnuva.rdhana Deva’s 
having conquered Tuluva.’ We may cite here a later 
record dated a.d. 1170 of the reign of Narasimha Deva 
I which does not add Tujuvain the list of Visnuvardhana 


Deva’s conquests.^ The statement made in another 
epigraph of the same Hoysala ruler Narasimha Deva to 
the effect that Alva sank down before Visnuvardhana 
Deva, as will be mentioned presently, only serves to 

1. E.C. III. Sr. 43, p. 15 ; II. No. 56, p. 143, No. 144, p. 187 
(1st ed.): VI. Kp. 80, p. IS. Kd. 46, p. 17. 

2. Ibid, VI. Kd. 67, pp. 12-13. 

3. Ibid. Kd. 30, p. 6. 
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(gthen our assumption concerning the integrity o 
the Alupa kingdom. 

Two records w’hich also belong to Visnuvardhana 
Deva’s reign, dated a.d. 1129 and a.d. 1140 respeetively, 
inform us that the Barakanuru Ghat was the western 
boundry of the Hoysala empire.* An inscription dated 
A.D. 1141, which was the last year of Visnuvardhana 
Deva, clearly tells us that the strong-armed Hoysala 
Deva (i. e., Visnuvardhana) conquered (only) as far as 
Barakanuru on the west ( [paduoa] la Barakanuru matte ).’ 

The name of the general who brought Tuluva 
under the Hoysala power is now to be found out. It is 
not disclosed in any of the inscriptions of Visnuvar¬ 
dhana Deva himself. But an inscription of Ballala 
Deva II dated A.D. 1183 informs us that Boppa Danda- 
dhipati having brought the Malensd, the Tulunad, the 
beautiful Cojamandala, and the territory up to the 
Peddore as the northern boundry into subjection to the 
king Visnu, acquired the name of droharagharatta (A Grind 
stone to Traitors), because of the might of his arms 
with which he slew those who attacked him in the 
battle.* 


That Ajvakheda remained intact inspite of the glor- 
iVus military a chievements of the Hoysala monarch 

1. E. C. Mg. 22, p. 62, Kd. 79, p. 15. 

2* Ibidf VI. Kd. 102, p. 19, 

3. Ibidf V. Bl. 137, p. 91. An inscription dated A.D, 1136 (of the 
times of Narasimha Deva ?) relates that Ballala Camupa (also called 
Ballu and Val}u) caused the Cola country to tremble, and took tribute 
from Tuluvalapura. E. C, VI. Kd. 35, p» 7. Tuluvalapura does not 
refer to Tujuva here. B. A. S. 
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_able general is proved by the inscriptions of the 

ruler who succeeded Visnuvardhana Deva, and by the 
fact that another Hoysala general was sent against the 
Alupas in a.d. 1155. One of the boundries of the king¬ 
dom of Narasimha Deva, as given in an inscription dated 
A.D. 1143, was Ajvakheda in the west.^ The reason why 
Narasirnha Deva sent one of his generals against the 
Tujuva ruler is to be found in the repeated attempts 
which the Alupa king Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva I 
made to assert his independence. An inscription dated 
a.d. 1155 relates that Cokimayya, also called Boki- 
mayya and Bokana, who was the great minister and 
general, and senior master of the robes, brought into 
subjection the Tulu country. Bokana was like a mir¬ 
ror to the goddess of victory in all the earth.* The re¬ 
crudescence of the Alupa danger in the reign of Nara¬ 


simha Deva I and the consequent succeess which his 
great general won over the Alupas was perhaps the 
reason why in about A.D. 1160, and again a.d. 1163, that 
Hoysala ruler is called “a submarine fire to the ocean 
the Tujuva forces”.. * 


IVe may cite here a few instances of the popularity 
of the conquest of Tujuva by Visnuvardhana Deva in 
the reign of his son Narasimha Deva I. An inscription 
dated A.D. 1160 narrates that “the door of the Ghats 
was closed” by king Visnu.* The reference here is 

1. E. C. V. Ak. 55, p. 130. 

2. Ibid, Hn. 69, p. 21. 

3. Ibid, II. No. 137 (a), p. 181, (1st ed.) ; XII, Tp, 66, p. 56. 

4. Ibid. II. No. 138, p. 183, (1st ed.). 
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extension of the Hoysala arms to the 
Barakanuru Ghat. The valiant Visnuvardhana Deva 
took with a frown {bhrubhaniadim) the Tulu country 
along with -jCaikragotta and other centres. So is 
related in another record of Narasiihha Deva dated 
A.D. 1162.^ 

The same inscription graphically describes the 
conquests of Visnuvardhana Deva and proves our asser¬ 
tion that he had only vanquished the Alupa ruler. It 
describes how when he sounded the war drums, Gera’s 
chest split open like a. door broken into two, Andhra’s 
stoutness was reduced by the beating of himself, and 
Alva sank ( Cefam-ede-havane paHdud Ahdhran ubbe^dm 
badutave kanMdam^kasidan Alvaran alisi po^va hhermmV 
This epigraph conclusively shows that the Alupa king 
was neither killed nor driven to the forest, but that he 
merely submitted to the Hoysala monarch. 

Another inscription dated A.D. 1162 speaks of Nrpa 
Kama Hoysala*s son capturing Tuluhadu. As Rice has 
shown, the reference here is to Visnuvardhnana Deva 
himself.* 




It is interesting to observe here that the memory 
of Narasirhha Deva was perpetuated in Tujuva b^r the 
construction of a "well knownrfort and to\\m. This was 
-the famous JamSlabad fort (twenty miies east of Mam 
.g^ilote) of the eighteenth centuryConcerning its 
early history Buchanan noted, the following:— That 

,1-2; .£•. C: IV. Hs. 137, p. 96, text p. 270. ! 

3. Ibid, V. Intr. pp. x-l-ici-, Ak. 142, pi 176. : 


• viomi®' 



The Budu of the Edamburu Ballaja 
Photo by B. A. S.] [Copyright 


P. 279 



The graves of Koti and Cennaya 
at Edamburu 

Photo by B. A. S.] 


[Copyright 
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^^Ci^^ing to the tradition of locality (at Jahialabad), 
a Brahman named Narasinga Raya, the founder of a 
dynasty which governed .the whole of Tujuva 
immediately after that of Mayuravarma became extinct, 
built a town on the banks of the river here, and called 
it Narasinga Angadi after his owm name. Towards the 
foot of the rock, at present occupied by the fortress, 
he erected a citadel and this was the residence of the 
family of which Buchanan.found no traces in any other 
place.^ 

Narasimha Deva s son by IVIaha Devi was Ballala 
Deva II, who proved to be a second Visnuvardhana. Even 
in the reign of his father, Ballaja, then known by the 
name Ballu, is credited with a victory over Tu|uva. 
'The inscription records that Tuluva .losing his power 
.ran away (Tuluvam olavi^ett-ddidan). In the same epi- 
graph the title “submarine fire to the Tuluva army” is 
given to Ballala.* In A.D. 1173 the inscriptions merely 
■repeat the great deeds of Visnuvardhana Deva concern¬ 


ing Tuluva, and have nothing to say concerning Ballala 
Deva’b relations with that prdvince.* Then, again, in 
A.D.. 1174, the same is repeated but this record, adds 
that when Ballala mounted his horse for his expedition 
of victory, Tujuva losing his confidence ran away.'* 

,1. Buchanan, A yourwy. III. p. 68. Later tradition evidently 
made the Hoysala Narasimha a Brahman. But the Hoysala? were 
never Brahmans. For a description of the fort at Jamalabad, read 
Sturrock, S. C. Manual, I. p. >9, n. (12). B: A. S. 

• 2. •'£. C. IV. Ng. 30, pp. 1J9> 33.9. . ^ ' 

,3. VI. Kd. 4, p, 2 ; Kd. 136, p. 26. 

4. Ibid, V. Ak. 138, p. 113. 
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the list of conquests given in the next year (a.i>. 
1175) no mention is made of Tuluva/ Visnuvardhana 
Deva’s prowess relating to Tujuva is sung in a.d. 1178, 
A.D. 1179, and in about a.d. 1180.’ 

Notwithstanding the few notices relating to Ballala 
Deva’s campaign against Tujuva, we may presume that 
he left Alvakheda intact under the Alupa ruler Bhuja- 
bala Kulaiekhara Alupendradeva I. It is true that in a 
record assigned to circa A.D. 1178Balla!a Deva is said 
to have covered up with smoke Panugal and the moun¬ 
tainous Alvakheda.5 And again in a.d. 1182 he is called 
by the phrase “submarine fire to the ocean Tujuva.”* 
But the fact of Barakanuru having been the western 
boundary of Ballaja Deva’s empire on the west, as re¬ 
corded in an epigraph dated a.d. 1178 , and confirmed by 
another inscription of A.D. 1184,^ clearly demonstrates 
that the Alupas continued undistributed in their king¬ 
dom. It is possible that at the end of Hoysala cam¬ 
paign about which we do not know anything for the 


1. E. C. III. My. 8. p. 1. 

2. Ibid, IV. Ng. 70, p. 130; Ng. 15, p. 115 ; VII. Sh. 40, p. 18. 
Thi* last epigraph dated in about a.d. 1180, deserves a passing note. 
When Rice at first included Tujuva-Rajendrapuram among the con¬ 
quests of Visnuvardhana Deva, he assigned the inscription to about 

A. D. 1160 £. C. III. Sr. 74, p. 25, But another version of the same 
fact clearly says that Tujuva and Rajendrapuram were captured. This 
inscription is assigned to about a.d. 1180. E. C. VII. Sh. 40, p. 18. 

B. A. S. 


3. Ibid, V. Cn. 220, p, 220. 

4. Ibid, II. No. 124, p. 174. (1st ed.). 

5. Ibid, VI. Cm. 21-22, p. 37-8; ibid. IV, Ng. 32, p. 120. This 
latter record deals with Vinayaditya Hoysala, and sings also Visnu- 
vardhtna Deva’s praise. 
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It, the Alupa ruler was merely made to pay tri- 
Jute to the Hoysala monarch. The records of the reign 
of Ballaja Deva II ranging from a.d. 1190 to a.d. 1208 
ascribe to him the honour given to him in a.d. 1164, oiz.; 
that on his mounting his horse for war, Tuluva, dis¬ 
gracing his power, ran away {Tuluoan alaoigeff oSidan), 
and repeat the eulogy bestowed on Visnuvardhana Deva 
when the latter had subdued Tuluva.* Tujuva is not 
mentioned in the list of conquests given in epigraphs 
dated a.d. 1193 and in about a.d. 1194.’ 

In the same year (a.d. 1194), however, the Alupas 
caused a disturbance in the Hoysala territory. The 
inscription which describes this informs us that “along 
w'ith Aluva Nayaka, putting a stop to the riot, Jatanayya 
son of Jakka Gauda, son of Eca Gauda of Beratiyakejre, 
fought in Musuvana-katta” and died.^ The result of 
this raid is unknown. But in a.d. 11% the traditional 


bifada “a submarine fire to the ocean the Tuluva army’’ 
is given to Ballaja Deva 11.“ 

A further proof of the existence of the Alupas as a 
power in the reign of the next Hoysala king Narasimha 
Deva II is given in a record of a.d. 1278 which makes 
Alvakheda the western boundary of the Hoysala empire.* 

1. E.C. IV. Ng. 93, p. 137; VI. Kd. 77, p. 14; XII. Tp. 128, 
p.67. VI. Kd. 117. p. 21. 

2. Ibid, VII. Sk. 105, p. 77, III. Sr. 44. p, 10. The latter i« 
dated by Rice in A.d. 1195. In view of the troubles in a.d. 1194 or 
thereabouts, it may not be wrong to date it in that year. B, A. S. 

3. Ibid, VI. Kd. 81, p. 15. 

4. Ibid, II. No. 130, p, 177. (1st cd.). 

5. Ibid, V. Cn. 204, p. 213. 
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'^xcritical stagQ'in the history of the Alupas is 
•r^eaelied with.tjie accession of ihe last' great Hoysala 
!ihohar 3 :h,, ViraiBallalaD.eya III. Seven stone inscriptions 
of this oionarch arid of .his chief queen have been found 
in Tuluva itself, while four more concerning his deal¬ 
ings with thi^ province have been found on the Ghats, 
•Before we proceed to deal with these eleven epigraphs, 
we may observe that Vira Ballaja Deva Ill's interfer- 
.ence in Tuluva affairs was not altogether unjustifiable. 
The Hosagunda ,rulefs, as . ^ve. have already, described 
.aboyej were playing the part.of king-makers ; and they 
•were the feudatories of the Yadavas (Seunas) who were 
the traditional enemies of the Hoysalas^ The Yadava 
tadvance to the south could be checked only w^hen their 
powerful feudatories, the Hosagunda chieftains, were 
thwarted in their designs. . And this could be successr 


fully; done by controlling the affairs in Tuluva and es¬ 
tablishing the Hoysala authority in that province on a 
firm basis. This explains fhe gradual disappearance 
of the Alupas and the absorption of their principalitty 
first in the Hoysala empire, and then, in that of their 
successors, the Vijayanagara n)onarchs. 


The seven stone inscriptions found in Tu{uv\i 
proper, dealing with Vira Ballala Deva III,, are the 
following:—the Mudubidre Guru basti stone inscrip- 
tiop; the Kante^vara temple stone inscription, both, in 
the Karkala taluka,^ two stone inscriptions found in the 
Mahi^ssuramardhini temple at Nilavara in the Udipi 
taluka ; the Some^vara temple stone inscription, dis- 
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fed at Mudukeri in B.arakuru ;:the stone, epigraph 
9 und in Bailuru in the Udipi taluka : and the 
Gubbukone Gopalakrsna temple stone inscription found 
at Kanyana, Kuhdapuru taluka. 


Of these the Mudubidre Guru hasti stone inscrip¬ 
tion is important from the Hoysala“point of view.' For 
in this record the future Vira Ballala Deva is associated 
with the town of Mudubidre. The inscription narrates, 
among other things, that Sri Vita Ballala Deva was 
ruling the kingdom of the world'(SVi-F7ra Ba//a!a Dei;a- 
ru^ah prthuvi-rajyam-^eyyutt-irJda), He is mentioned as 
the son of Sri Vira Narasimha Adhindra Deva (Nara- 
siihha Deva ril ), who is given the following tfruc/as- 
'hrhManjtinathn-dioara dihya-'sfi-pada-padma-aradhakaram 
para-haia-sadhakarum appa 'srlmat Pandya-cakravartin Basova 
S'cnkara-raya-^ajankuH huluraya ■ ianda-bheriini<i 'srimat 
praiapa-cakfavaTti MoyisanC hfi-Vifo N^rasimhadindfa, 

We may’observe here that of these titles Pandya 
cakravartin is the saitiefi/nn/a which BSnkideva Alupiendra- 
deva had assumed in a.b. 1302, w^hile Pand^a-cakravartin 
driraya-Basava’-S'ankufa had been born6 by Soyideva 
iAlupendradeva in A.D. 1315, and again in“A.D. 1324. 
Gopmara Raya had borne the birada oi afiraya-Ba$ava- 
S'ankara in a.d. 1332, while Vira Pandyadeva in A.D. 
1346 had also the same ftiruc/a in addition to his other 
hirudas Pandya~takfavariin ariraya gajaTiku^^. The birada 
,Pandya-cakravortin ^lone may be said to have been th^ 
"legitimate title of the Alupas. As to hovv the titles 
^riraya^B(L$ava-S[anhara and ariraya-Cajanku'sq came to 
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le^a^umed by them, and how these two titles came to 
be borne by the Hoysala prince Ballala cannot be made 
out for the present. 

The Mudubidre stone inscription is dated only in 
the cyclic year Vis(^)u and the 15th Thursday. The 
cyclic year Vrsa agrees with Saka 1203, and the date 
corresponds to Thursday the 9th January a.D. 1281.^ 
Since Vira Ballala is represented as ruling the 
kingdom of the world, and since the record was found 
at Mudubidre, it may reasonably be inferred that 
prince Ballala in a.d. 1281 was placed by his father 
Vira Narasimha Deva III as viceroy over Tuluva with 
his headquarters at Mudubidre. Ten years before 
Vira Ballala Deva came to the throne, therefore, he 
had seen State service in Tuluva. 

The Mudubidre record gives us the following in¬ 
formation :—Hariyapa Dannayaka, the brother-in-law 
ofDevapa Dannakaya Madadharu, son of Hosabada- 
haru, Adhikari Deva Aluva, Salikeyara, Ballajas, eight 
respectable Settis (or heads of the commercial guilds) 
of Mudubidre, and others, having decided among them¬ 
selves (tammol-ekastar a^i), caused a decree to be signed 
which we have already noticed in the previous pages of 
this treatise.^ 


1. Swamikannu, Ittd, Ephem. IV. p. 164. 

2. 4S of 1907, S, J. VIL No. 213, pp. 108-9, op. cit. Supra 
Ch. III. Sec. 10, C. Dr. Venkata Ramanayya asserts that Vira Ballala 
III in A.D. 1297 conquered **one of the numerous Ajupa Chiefs that 
were ruling on the west coast** about this time. Vijayanagara^The 
Origin of the City and the Empire, p. 67, and ibid, n. (1). (Madras, 
1933). The reference given is to E. C. IV. Ng. 95 and Mys, Arch. 
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lerewehave to relate the events which happened in 
A.D. 1300 and after, since they will explain Vira Ballala 
Deva’s attitude towards Tujuva. A stone inscription 
found at Baradavali, Sagar taluka, and dated a.d. 1300, 
narrates that Vira Ballala Deva having taken Hosa- 
gunda, captured Koti Nayaka and carried off his ele¬ 
phant, marched in the next year against Gangeya 
Sahani, and encamped at Sir^i. He then plundered 
Kadabalalu. This seems to have led to a coalition of 


the Kadamba Cakravartin (Kava Deva ?) and the Calu- 
kya Cakravartin, w’hose praise is given. Jagadalala 
Gangeya Sahani, the great minister of Kava Deva, how¬ 
ever, sent for the “brave lion’’ Madi Gauda, w-ho 
pierced the horse of the enemy, destroyed them and 
“broke Ballala Deva’s army” but died in the encounter 
Vira Ballala Deva, therefore, failed in this attempt to 
crush the Hosagunda rulers, who were the traditional 
enemies of the Hoysalas. 

He made another attempt in A.D. 1303 to subvert 
them. In that year he is represented as marchingwith 
his whole army and encamping at Banavase. This time, 
too, he took the field against “ the world-renowned 
Gangeya Sahani”. The inscription discovered at 


Rept. for 1918, p. 47. But the former reference is wrong, for Ng. 95 
is an undated inscription assigned by Rice to circa a.d. 1142. It 
records merely the construction of a Jinalaya by a citizen. E. C. IV. 
p. 138. There were never “numerous Ajupa Chiefs” on the w'estem 
coast. Evidently Dr. Ramanayya confounds the .^lupas of Tujuva 
with the “numerous” chiefs who bore a similar name but on the 
Western Ghats ! B. A. S. 

1. E. C. VIII. SB. 45, p. 98. 
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an, Sagar .taiuka, records the battle of Sirise 
(Sir^i) in the K'adambalaligenad, and the heroic deeds 
of Ranavagga BIra. Vira Ballala Deva evidently was 
successful in this encounter 

The two campaigns at Sirsi had grave effects on the 
history of Tujuva. Sirsi ii^ those ages belonged to. 
Tuluva. That the Tuluvas were in some way implica¬ 
ted in the affairs that- led to the two encounters at 
Sir^i there cannot be any doubt. Indeed, the following 
epigraph dated A.D. 1319 January, Tuesday the 2nd,— 
sixteen years after the second battle at Sirsi,—clearly 
suggests that the Tuluvas had invited disaster on them¬ 
selves. For this stone epigraph found at Hanagavadi, 
Honn5ji taluka, gives an account of the measures which 
Vira Ballaja Deva’s generals took to assert the Hoysala 
authority in Tuluva. 

The cause of the trouble was following : a leader 
called Basava Deva of Candavuru below the Ghats (i.e., 
in Tu}uva) had rebelled against the Hoysalas for some 
unknown reasons. At this Sankiya Sahani, the brother- 
inr law of the senior house (palace) minister ( hiriya 
maneya pradAani ) Baiceya Dannayaka, was directed to 
march against Basava Deva. Candavuru was destroyed, 

and Sankiya Sahapi proceeded against Mutla.which 

he besieged. In the battle of the Ghats, as it is called 
in the record, the Tujavas were destroyed. The most 

1. E. C*> Sa. 101, p. 110. A record dated a.d. 1317 informs us 
that Vira BalHla Deva gave a grant to some one. It mentions Gahgeya 
Daiinayaka as the son of Aluva Dannayaka, one of the royal Danda^ 
nathas of the court. E* C. IX., Ma. 59, p. 58. B. A. S. 
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kable mcident in the battle, it rtiay be .'observed, 

was the heroism ol Mahasamanta Samantadhipati Sangiya 
Nayaka, who died in the battle.^ 

The other inscriptions found in Tuluva are. also 
to be. referred to the reign of the same Hoysala 
monarch. The first of these was found in the Mahi^a- 
suramardhini temple at Nilavara in the Udipi taluka. 
It is dated Saka 1255, Ahgirasa, Phajguna, Ba. 10, Mina, 


16, Thursday which corresponds to a.d. 1333, March 
the 11th Thursday. The inscription records a gift 
of lands in Niruvara (/.e., Nilavara ) by the fourteen 
members of the assembly of the village to the temple 
of Durga Bhagavati. The gift was made with the 
permission of Vayijapa Dannayaka and other officers 
and in the presence of the chief queen Cikkayi. 
Tayigalu.’ 

Another record also discovered in the same temple 
but dated Saka 1257, Bhava, Dhanus, 2(8), Vaddavara 
which corresponds to A.D. 1334, December the 24th 
Saturday, gives the name of the queen as Bukkayi Tayi. 
The village (assembly) of Niruvara ( seems to have 
made a similar gift)-^ 


1. E. C. VII. HI. 117. pp. 178, 423. The date given is Saka- 
varuka 1248 neya Kaldyukta Sdmvatsaradd Su. 10 Somavdra. But the 
cyclic year for Saka 1248 was Ksaya, while for Saka 1240 it was Kala- 
ytikta. The date intended was probably a.d. 1319 January the 2nd 
Tuesday, the week day not corresponding. Swamikannu, Ind. Ephem, 
IV, p, 240. 

2. 492 of 1928-29-, Ep. Rept. for 1928-9, p. 54. (Saka 1255 = 
Sritnukha ; Saka 12S4 = Ahgirasa). But Phalguna Bahula 10 = March 
the 12th Friday. Swamikannu, Ind. Ephem. IV. p. 268. 

3. 493 of 1928-9; Ep. Rept. for 1928-9, p. 54. 
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the correct name of the chief queen of 
]^la}a Deva was Krsnayi Tayi. This is gathered from 
a stone inscription found in the Somesvara temple at 
Mudukeri in Barakuru. It styles her as the senior 
crowned queen {patiada piri-arasi K[r]i[?n]a>-i Tayi). The 
MahapradhSna Vayijapa Dannayaka during the minister- 
ship (pradhSnikeyah) of Ajjanna Sahani, in the presence 
of the senior crowned queen Krsnayi Tayi, made some 
(specified) endowment for the customary procedure of 
the god Somanatha ( Somanatha devara behara nadavade). 
The co-operation of the three Settis or the heads of 
the commercial guilds of the three streets of Barakuru 
(maru keriya mViVaru S’ettikararu), and of the 150 citizens 
and of others ( }mra aivattu elame muntagi) was also 
obtained while making the endowment. 

The above inscription is dated S’aka varusa 1258 neya 
Dhdtu samvatsarada Vai'sakha S'uddha 1 Me'sa mSsa 16 neya 
S'anivaradandu which works out correctly to A.D. 1336 
April ( Dhatri) the 13th Saturday.^ 

The sixth stone inscription which falls within the 
reign of the Hoysala monarch Vira Ballaja Deva III w'as 
found at Bailuru in the Udipi taluka. It is dated Saka 


1. 122 of 1901 ; S. J. I. VII. No. 312, p. 163; Swamikannu. 
ibid, IV. p. 274. The opinion of Rangachari that the record of 
A.D. 1331 “Shows that the Alupas were overthrown by the Hoysalas 
in the government of the District” Top. List., II, p* 861) is erroneous. 
We have seen that epigraphical evidence proves that the Alupas 
continued to rule even under the Vijayanagara monarchs as feudato¬ 
ries till A.D. 1441 ! Neither the Hoysala nor the Vijayanagara rulers 
were indiscreet enough to overthrow an ancient family that had 
governed the district for centuries. B. A. S. 
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^ v.D. 1335-6), and it narrates that the queen Kik* 

fayi Tayi granted the samudaya tax of the village of 
Bailuru (for the offerings of the god ?) to Vasudeva 
Mudali. The Mahapradhana Baicupa Dannayaka and the 
nakhara hanjumam or the corporate assembly of Bailuru 
are also mentioned in this record.^ 

And yet another stone inscription of this queen has 
been found in Tuluva. It was discovered in the Gub- 
bukone Gopalakrsna temple at Kanyana in the Kunda- 
puru taluka. It is dated only in the cyclic year (Sarva) 
dharin, Mithuna, Friday, which agrees with Saka 1270 
(a.d. 1348 June), the other detail being insufficient to 
verify the date. In this the ruler is given the following 
hirudas:—Pandya Cakravartin,arirayq-Basaoa S'ankara and 
raya-gajafiku'sa. And the queen is represented as. mak¬ 
ing a gift of land to Anna Hebbaruva.’ 

We may be permitted to refer here to the remarks 
of the Madras Government Epigraphist (Mr. K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar ) concerning this Kanyana stone 
inscription. He writes thus:—“As the present ins¬ 
cription makes no mention of V Ira Ballala, while giv¬ 
ing all the regal titles to his queen Kikkayi, it must be 
understood that subsequent to his demise w’hich is 
known to have taken place in a.d. 1342 (Rice, Mysore and 
Coofg., p. 108), his queen ascended the throne and was 
alive in the year Sarvadharin which correspondsJ:o Saka 
1271, f. e,, A.D. 1348. The same queen figures in an in- 


1. 58^ cf 1929-30. 

2. 360 of 1930-31, , 

A. K. 19 
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of Harihara II from Sringeri {Ep. Cam. Vi. 
Sg. 1) dated three years earlier than the above epi¬ 
graph, viz., in Saka 1268, Parthiva, with the same biradas 
and supplementing a grant of land made by the king to 
the teacher Bharati TIrtha, thus showing the subordi¬ 
nate position of the last Hoysala rulers to the rising 
Vijayanagara power 

The above form a string of blunders. It is incor¬ 
rect to assert that consequent on the death of Vira 
6alla}a Deva III his queen ascended the throne. For 
this violates all the known facts concerning that ruler 
and his son and successor Virupaksa Ballaja IV. The 
latter came to the throne on the death of his father in 
A.D. 1343.’ Secondly, the cyclic year Sarvadharin given 
in the above Kanyana record agrees with Saka 1270 and 
not with Saka 1271 the cyclic year of which was Viro- 
dhin.* Thirdly, it was not Harihara Raya II who made 
the gift to Bharati TIrtha Sripada, as recorded in the 
famous Sringeri matha inscription,—which we have re¬ 
ferred to in this treatise— , but it was Harihara Odeya 
I who, along with his brothers, went to the Sringeri 
maiha in A.D. 1346. Further, none of the inscriptions 
under review, including the one as Sringeri, gives the 
titles Pandya cakravartin, etc. to the queen Kikkayi Tayi. 
They were assumed either by Vira Ballaja Deva III or 
by the Alupa ruler Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva II. 

1. Eps Rep* of the S, Circle for 193(h31, p. 49. 

2. Saletore, S* P» Life. I. p. 7., and ibid, n. 6 ; 11, seq, 

3. Swamikannu, IV. pp. 298-300. ' ' ' 
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ct that no ruler is mentioned in the record fr^ 
anyana is significant : it shows us that on the death 
of Vira Ballaia III, his queen came to the court of her 
brother Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva II. We have 
seen elsewhere that Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva II 
lived till A.D. 1366. The Kanayana record, therefore, 
has to be assigned to his reign. And, finally, the last 
of the Hoysala kings were never subordinate to the 
rising Vijayanagara family.^ 


A few observations may be made concerning the 
senior crowned queen Krsnayi Tayi. She figures in 
five inscriptions hailing from the Kundapuru, Udipi 
and Karkaja talukas. In all the five she is associated 
with the most prominent citizens who made gifts to 
temples in Tuluva. It is not improbable that the 
senior crowned. <jueen was herself a Tuluva princess. 
This explains why she appears five times in the records 
of Tuluva. 

A striking coincidence in support, of our assump¬ 
tion is to be found in the fragmentary record already 
cited in the previous pages. This record dated a.d. 
1346 was found in the Srihgeri matha and it deals with 
the Alupa king Vira Pandyadeva. In this inscription 
the queen is called Sri Kikkai Tayi. Evidently there 
is some error here '• the name Eikkayi Tayi has been 
wrongly inserted for that of Krsnayi Tayi. But how the 
scribe came to mix up this namewith that'of Vira Pairdya 


1. For a further discussion on this subject, read, Saletore, 

p, 11 .eeq.; J, .H. Q., VIII. pp. 294, sea. 
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two of whose biradas-Pandya-cakravartin and ariraya 
Basava S'ankara —were also borne by Vira Ballaja Deva 
III, cannot be made out, except on the supposition that 
queen Krsnayi Tayi was the sister of Vira Pandyadeva. 
The fact of Vira Pandyadeva’s having made a grant to 
the same religious centre ( Sringeri matha ) in the very 
same year (A.D. 1346 ) when the five famous brothers, 
the founders of the empire of Vijayanagara, also had 
made a grant to the same institution, seems to point to 
the remarkable spirit of co-operation that prevailed 
amongst the new-comers and the Alupas> 

The battles of Sirsi and of the Ghats led to a crisis 
in Tuluva. This is proved by the personal visit w'hich 
Vira Ballaja Deva paid to the general in Barakuru in 
Saka 1260 (a.d. 1338). The Somesvara temple epigraph 
found at Aladahalli, Arsiyakere taluka, relates that 


w'hen the monarch “paid a visit to the Barakuru army, 
on his ordering Ankeya Nayaka, son of the great master 
of the robes Honneya Nayaka of Bagivaja in Kumaravrtti- 
ya Kusu of the old Nirguhdanad, saying^— ‘Remain in 
Barakuru’, he replied— ‘I will stay, Sire’ {iddhenu Jlyal)\ 
At which being pleased the monarch granted to him 
Aladahalli, a hamlet of Bagivaja, as a kodagi.”^ 


1. Dr. Venkata Ramanayya admits that Kikkayi Tayi was an 
Alupa by birth. But his statement that she bore the birudas Pdndya^ 
cahravartin, Basava-Saiikara, and rdyagajdnkusa (Vijayanagara—The 
Origin of the City and the Empire, p. 134) is incorrect. Queens never 
bore, except in one solitary instance of a Kakatlya princess) the 
hirudas of men ! B. A. S. 

2. jB. C. V. Ak. 183, p. 185; Dr. Ramanayya has totally mis¬ 
understood the attitude of Vira Ballaja III towards Tuluva. He main- 
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ft. 


_ o this year a.d. 1338 is to be assigned the damaged 

and undated Kante^vara temple stone inscription of the 
same Hoysala monarch. The following birudas are 
given to the ruler in this epigraph found in the Karka|a 
taluka: —samasta bhaoana-vikhyata, maharajadhiraja, ariraya 
Basava-S afikara, srimat pratapa cakraoartin Hoysala Vira 
Ballala Deva. The inscription contains the cyclic year 
Bahudhanya incorrectly written as ...madhyana {Sam) 
vaisara. The contents of this record have already been 
• discussed in an earlier connection.’ 


The last of the Hoysala monarchs, therefore, took 
a personal interest in the Tuluva affairs. When we 
remember that his senior crowned queen was a Tuluva 
princess, this solicitude for the welfare of the province 
is not unintelligible. But nothing can be gathered from 
the epigraphs concerning the result of this royal visit 
to Barakuru in .^.D. 1338. To his successors—the rulers 
of Vijayanagara-, however, was transmitted an equally 
lively interest in the affairs of Tuluva. Strictly speak¬ 
ing this part of the narrative falls outside the scope of 
the present work. But so that we may note the posi¬ 
tion of the capital Barakuru which Vira Ballala Deva 
visited, even after the advent of the Vijayanagara 

. .taijifr that the Hoysala ruler went to Tuluva to meet ‘‘the only foe” 
J(ie had on the western coast—Harihara Raya I, one of the founders of 
, Vijayanagara 1 Ramanayya, ibidy p. 134. This is mere imagination. 
P. A.S. 

1. 57 A of 1907, S» L ^0* 2Z2, p. IIS, op. cit., Swami- 
kannu, Jnd, Ephem-, IV. pp. 28, 278. 
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’mrchs, we may be permitted to review briefly the 
epigraphs which deal with this capital of the Alupas. 

The Vijayanagara viceroys continued to govern 
Tuluva from the same city of Barakuru. This is proved 
by an inscription found in that city of the times of 
Harihara Raya II, in which it is related that, while that 
monarch was in his nelevidu of Dorasamudra ( irhvlra 
Harihara Maharayaru Dorasamudrada nelevidinola^e), his 
viceroy, the servant at his feet, Mahapradhana Mallapa 
Odeyar was in the rajadhani of Barakuru governing the 
Tulu, Hayve, and Kohkan kingdoms. 

The date of the above record is given thus :— S'aka 
var{u)sa 130{9) sandu 10 neya Vartamana (Prabhava) somva- 
tsarada A'sadha S'udha 1 Somavara which corresponds to 
A.D. 1387 Monday the 17th June.^ 

The importance of Barakuru is apparent from a 
stone inscription found in a ruined basti leading to the 
Colikeri in Barakuru. It is dated S'aka 1321 neya Varta- 


1. 154 of 1901; S.I.J. VII. No. 347, p. 203. Swamikannu, 
Jnd, Eph,y IV, p. 376. Here comes a figure which cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily identified. A stone inscription found in MIyara in the Karkala 
taJuka, mentions a Vira Camnarasa. It records a sarvamdnya gift of 
land by Koti Se^i alias Binnani, and others, for offerings to the 
temple of Mahadeva at Miyara. The date of the record is given as 
Sakal307 KrodhanaKartika 1, Sunday which works out correctly to a.d. 
1385, October the 29th Sunday. {531 of 1927-8 ; Ep. Repufor 1928-9, 
p. 59). Who this Vira Camnarasa Odeya was, cannot be made out. 
Two copies of a copper-plate grant found in the Subrahmanya temple 
at Kukkc in the Putturu taluka, represent Madhava Raya as lord of 
Govapura. His gifts to some Brahmans for the worship of the god 
Subrahmanya are recorded in the grant. The grant is dated Kali 
4488, Saka 1309 (a.d. 1386), and contains many chronological details. 
387 of 1927-8 ; 2 of 1928-9; Ep, Rept. for 1928-9, p. 82. 
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Ip^Pramadi) samvatsara S'ravana S'u» 1 Friday wl^ 
corresponds to a.d. 1399 July the 4th Friday.^ It 
represents the Mahapradhana Nagarasa Odeya in Bara- 
kuru. That viceroy together with the sixteen Bettis of 
the ten streets of Barakuru ( Barahnra-hatta keri hadinaru 
mafidi teUikararu), the 770 e\eme$ or nobles ( P e/a-nuru- 
eppattu yeleme-vdla^adavaru), the prominent citizens 
( ? hanjamanada halara), the sixty Ballalas, the represen¬ 
tatives of Mudila Nidamburu, the Nadavas, the 
Nayakas of the four gramas and of the four nadas ( not 
named ), and others, made a stone grant.* 


1. Swamikannu, Ind. Eph* IV. p. 401. 

2. 154 -C of 190T'\ S» I. No. 350, p. 207. An inscription 

dated a.d. 1372 mentions the death of Aluva Mahdprabhu Tavanidhi 
Brahma’s wife Lak§mi Bommakka. Another record dated a.d. 1379 
mentions the death of the Aluva Mahdprabhu Head Jewel of the 
(Araga) Kightcen Kampana Tavanidhi Bamma (t.e., Brahma) Gauda 
himself. E. C. VIII. Sb. 199, 196, pp. 31-32. Evidently the name 
Aluva was still held in high esteem outside Tuluva in the fourteenth 
century a.d. B. A. S. 
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CHAPTER IV 



VILLAGE ORGANIZATION 



Summary :—1. Th^ story of Mayuravarma according to Tuluva tradi¬ 
tions as embodied in the Gramapaddhati. 2. The divi¬ 
sion of the land into thirty-two grdmcs, 3. The usage 
at Kota and a picture of the General Assembly. 4. Pu¬ 
nishments. 5. The origin of the story of Mayuravarma. 
Its Buddhist source. The story outside Tuluva. The 
story in epigraphs and its popularity in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.D. 6. Historicity of the families mentioned in 
the Gramapaddhati. 7. Criticism of the Gramapaddhaii. 
Its date. 8. The story of Bhutala Pandya. Three ver¬ 
sions of the story. 9. Criticism of the story and the 
determination of the date of the introduction of the 
aliya santdna law: the aliya sautdna law was legalized 
in Tuluva only in the fifteenth century. 

1. THE STORY OF MAYCrAVARMA 

Tujuva tradition is embodied in a work called 
Gramapaddhati and in folk-songs styled Padadanas. Of 
these shall we deal here with the former. The Grama¬ 
paddhati ascribes the division of the land into gramas or 
villages to Mayuravarma, and the introduction of the 
aliya santana kattu, or the law of inheritance through 
the nephew, to Bhutala Pandya. The story concerning 
the remarkable figure of Bhutala Pandya generally 
follows that of Parasurama in most of the versions 
of the Gramapaddhati. This work is, according to Tuluva 
notions, a part of Sahyadri-kanda of the Skanda Parana. 
A minute examination of all the details given in the 
Gramapaddhati which differs both in style and matter 
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erent parts of the district, is outside the linuts 
of the present treatise. It is a work of considerable 
length with digressions which, although interesting, 
are beside our purpose. We shall, therefore, restrict 
ourselves to those few points in the Gfamapaddhati which 
are necessary for a proper understanding of the history 
of ancient Tuluva. 

In most versions of the GamapaddAali Mayuravarma 
is abruptly introduced many years after Para^urama. 
He is said to have belonged to the Solar race and to 
have been the son of Hemangada and Su4ila. One ver¬ 


sion says that Vasu, the father of Susila, was the son of 
Kadamba who is said to be the son of Parame^vara and 
Parvati.‘ 

Other versions give an interesting but by no means 
convincing account of the origin of Mayuravarma. 
These relate that king Manivarma ruled over Banavasi, 
and that his sons were Kanakvarma ahd Viravarma. 
Once king Sibi of the Pandyade^a suddenly invaded 
Tuluva, and impfisoning hjanivarma ruled Qver the 


land. At this Manivarma’s queen fled with her 
two children to a town called Varakula (Barakuru)i 
Here they witnessed a strange phenomenon. Oh 
Hemangada having died issueless, the royal elephant 
wandered over the streets with a garland in its trunk 
in search of a king. The two lads were surprised at 
this but were told by Rsi Markandeya, who had made 
Barakuru his abode, the following:—That the elephant 


1. The Puttige Version, Adhy§ya 2, vv. 9-14. 
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only those who belonged to the four 
varna'sramasy but not to those who professed the Jaina 
creed ; that in the north-east of the city of Barakuru 
there was a mango tree on which lived a peacock 
(mayura) w^ho w^as guarded by its old friend a 
black serpent ; and that the elephant would 
select only him w^ho could kill the peacock and 
drink its blood. On hearing this, Viravarma killed the 
peacock and w^as duly garlanded by the elephant.^ 

He w^as then only fourteen years old. The people 
acclaimed him as Lokaditya Mayuravarma. His spiri¬ 
tual adviser fei Markandeya taught him how^ to govern, 
and particularly instructed him to wdn the sympathy 
of the Jainas w^ho had become pow^erful in the land. It 
was also at the suggestion of the same ascetic that 
Lokaditya Mayuravarma brought Brahmans from 
Ahicchatra. 

This version next mentions particularly the fol¬ 
lowing:—that Lokaditya Mayuravarma lost the favour 
of his elder brother Kanakavarma who, disgusted with 
Viravarma for having killed the peacock, left Barakuru 
with an army and w^ent to Banavasi w^hich he conquered. 
Here Kanakavarma ruled like a devout Jaina, 

On Rsi Markandeya telling Lokaditya Mayuravarma 
that his land was unholy because there were no* Brah¬ 
mans in it, the ruler w'ent to Ahicchatra and brought 

1. This is known as pancadivyadhivasa which is mentioned in 
the Jdtaka stories. For detailed references see Penzer’s note on ibid, 
Kathdsaritsdgaray V pp. 175-77 ; VJI. p. 218. 
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p^p^nan colonists. He stationed them in the following 
thirty-two gramas :— 


Locality 

No. of Gramas 

Kadambakanana 

3 

Gokarna 

4 

Skandapura on the bank of the Suktimati 

2 

Gajapurl on the southern bank of the Sita 

2 

Ajapuri . 

4 

Near Anantesa 

10 

On the north bank of the Netravati 

j 

7 

1 

Total ...i 

32 


The Mangalore version adds here that Lokaditya 
Mayuravarma after assigning the thirty-two gramas to 
the Ahicchatra Brahmans, placed at their disposal 
Nayar people from Malabar to aid them in the conduct 
of their agricultural operations.^ 

1. The PuHige version: The Mangalore version. Traces of the 
Nayar settlements in Tuluva are still seen. There is a tank of the 
Nayars called Ndyar-kere in the Kappet^u-grdma of U^ipi- The 
stones of this tank v-ere removed to build the famous M^^dhva- 
sarovara in the same town (of Udipi). In Nitturu in the same taluka, 
about one hundred yards to the south of the Nitturu household, there 
is a Nayara-wtflfAiJ* In Brahmavuru in the same taluka are a few 
Nayar families, ten in all; these are the Rokkenayar, Ejenayar, etc. 
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:5^5,^ayuravarma abdicated in order to do penance, as 
the whole world was pervaded by Kali. He left the 
kingdom and the little prince Candrangada in the 
tharge of the ministers, and retired to the forest. The 
Brahmans of the thirty-two gramas met together and 
deliberated thus:—“This kingdom is now without a 
ruler, the ministers being all powerful. Let us return 
to the much-longed-for Ahicchatra.” So saying they 
left Tuluva and went back to the land of their 
birth. And their servants, who are mentioned in 
Puttige version as the natives of Gorastra, forsook their 
fields, and remained outside their villages. 


2. DIVISION OF THE LAND INTO THIRTY-TWO 
GRAMAS 

On his accession to the throne, Candrangada en¬ 
quired after the Brahmans, who had been brought by his 
father Sikhivarma or Mayuravarma,and was told that 
they had left Tuluva for Ahicchatra. Candrangada 
himself went to Ahicchatra, and asked thern why they 
had left his district (i;/5aya), and assured them that he 

would redestribute the households and gramas and grant 

- ' 

In Mulki in the Mangalore taluka, is a Nayar temple of the god 
.Tistaya. One species of land tenure in Tuluva noticed by Sir Thomas 
.Munro is the Nayar-gejji. This is specially found in and near Bara- 
.}iuru. Munro reckoned this kind of tenure to be more secure than the 
iuddha-mula-g^ni or tenure by simple purchase. Read Selections 
jfYom the Records of the Collector ate of South Canara^ Letters of Sir 
.Thomas Munro relating to the Revenue. Administration of Canara. 
^ipong the Mundala Holeyas of-Tuluva is a song concerning the 
Nayar pe<)pL^ Cf. Saletore, LVI, p* 76. B. A. S. 
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the right of tonsuie{gramesu grhabhedani 


cuiarh 


tathaiva-ca cihnnam karisyami). He then divided the 
gramas and households in the following manner;— 


The sixteen Western 
Gramas 


The sixteen Eastern 
Gramas 


1 . Karevuru (Tarevuru) (4 
households, according 
to the Puttige version ; 
but 8 in other versions) 

2. Varkadi ( Orkadi) ( 8 

households) 

3. Marane (2 households) 


4. Kolavinadu (Kolanadu) 
(2 households) 

5. Padi (4 households) 


6. Kodila (Kudalu, Kudila) 
(4 households) 

7. Magebailu (Mogebailu) 
(4 households) 

8. Nlrumarga (Nirmarga) 
(6 households in the 
Puttige version; 8 in 
others) 

9. Mittanadu (Mittunadu) 
(4 households) 


1. Sripadi (5 households) 


2. Vodila (Badilu, Codir) 
(2 households) 

3. Naja (Nala) (2 house¬ 
holds) (Omitted in the 
Puttige version) 

4. Karanduru (Karandaru) 
(2 households) 

5. Ujjre(Ujjari) (16 house¬ 
holds in the Puttige 
version; 8 in other 
versions) 

6. Kunyamarga (Kunni- 
J^arga, Kunjamarga (8 
households) 

7. Kokkada (Kokkodu) (4 
households) 

8. Raminjuru (Raminja, 
Rajakunja) (2 house¬ 
holds in the Puttige 
version; 7 in other 
versions) 

9. Pude (4 households) 
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!rimanturu(Slinanturu)10. Balapa (Belapa ; but in 


(9 in the Puttige ver¬ 
sion ; 8 in others) 


the Puttige version 
Ballamanje) (3 house¬ 
holds) 


11. Tenagale ( Kenakala, 

Tenakala) (4 house- 
holds in the Puttige 
version; 8 in other 

versions) 

12. givabel!i(Sivabelki)(120 
households in the Put¬ 
tige version ; 6 in other 
versions) 


11. Ernadu (Puttige version 
gives it as Bainadu) (4 
households) 


12. Idekedu(Idake)(6 house¬ 
holds) 


13. Brahmapura (Ajapuri) 13. Keminie (Keminja) (1 
(8 in the Puttige ver- household) 
sion; 4 in other ver¬ 
sions) 


14. Niruvara (Nilavara) (8 14. Palinje(Padinje,Pavinje) 
in the Puttige version ; (2 households) 

4 in other versions) 


15. Kutaka (Kuta, Kute) (8 
households) 


15. 


Siriyadi (Siripadi in 
Puttige version) 
households) 


the 

(5 


16. Talapadi (Kandavara, 
Skandapura) (2 house¬ 
holds) 


16. Kodipadi (7 in the Put¬ 
tige version; 5 in other 
versions) 


N.B -—The Puttige ver¬ 
sion adds Omanjuru grama 
with 9 households. 


N.B.—The Puttige ver¬ 
sion omits the names of Naja 
grama and Ernadu grSma^ 


In the western gramas there were 206 households; 
in the eastern 73 households; and between these - two 
classifications there were 21 gramas which belonged to 


l. .The Puttige version, Ch. 30. Reference to Sahyddrt-kanda, 
Ch. 30 is given here. 
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2 ?wBtat were called the avantarabheda. This term was 
evidently given to the secondary households. Thus in 
all there were, according to the Puttige version, 300 
households, and 326, according to the other versions. 

These households were divided into the following 
sections;— those of the A^nihotris, the Smartas, the 
BhaUas, the Tantris, the Paniitas, the Paksanathas, the 
Ballalas, the Gramanis, and the Adhivasis. A detailed 
account of these wdll be given in the appendix. 

Of the Mula or original Brahmans, the Gramapaddhati 
mentions the following:—Nayaka, Kini, Poi, Prabhu, 
Bhakta, BaHga, Syanubhoga, and Bhandari, who are 
styled Brahmans of the Kohkanade^a. 

The story of Bhutaja Pandya is then narrated in 
most of the versions of the Gramapaddhati, but is not to 
be found in the Puttige version. 

The division of the land into gramas together with 

the households was one feature of the village organiza- 
^ 10 ^ q£ ancient Tuluva. Another feature w^hicb may be 
noted is the prominence which was given to usage; 
while a third feature was the conduct of business in 
the General Assembly. The importance of usage is 
best seen in the history of Kota ^rama. It is true that 
some of the usages mentioned in the Gramapaddhati have 


now become obsolete. But all the same it is interest¬ 
ing to observe that there w'ere sixteen maryade^aJu or 
usages in Kota. They were the following:— 
ta; bhaoigejo^a kambha ( double pillars for the well ): 
nade ma4i-, na^e vadya-, bela ko^e: ( white umbrella ), aida- 
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ana (a ccw with an udder that has five teats); 
^u^dlvatige ta torch by day-light); atta murida hidda akki 
(rice,that has fallen down from the ceiling); ilidu Jidda 
Jiennu (a girl who has passed puberty); Jiatri vilya ( betel 
leaf offered with arms Crossing each other, i.e., the right 
arm brought to the left side, the left, to the right); 


manege sutta pdgaru (a wall round the house): Jzauiige mane 
(?); eda-mudi (?); madana-J^ai ( a crutch-like stand ) ; and 
muJzha-mantapa {})} ' 


The i?er5/on, however, has the following to 

give concerning the sixteen maryddegalu which it calls 
kattalegalui aiia-muvidu., aimoleti^ tappu ganti^ J^efigoda, jodu. 
mara kupa, tula srafil^halay gamana 'srihga vddya, nade-madi, 
dlvatige, paJisaJzaVdta, tdrana^ dipa-mdld-sthamhha^ dola manca, 
eddu banda henna, ratna Jzamhali^ cchatra.^ 

Important centres were likewise established for 
other purposes. Thus Kangodu (Kanjinodu) and 
Kasaragodu were the liddus\ Kelavanadu (Kolanadu) and 
Nalvattanadu were the nadus\ Bainduru (Baiduru) and 
Bhattakala were the bldus; Kadari (Kadkari=VitthaIa) 
and Karkala were the divanas; Cittupadi and Nidam- 
buru were the paJisandthas; the (capitals of the) Cautas 
and the Bangas were the dharma-sthdnas; Barakuru and 
Mangaluru (Manga Kadamba) were the simhdsanas; 
Kadare (Kadri) and Kantavara were the hone-sthdnas 
(z.e., the places where bail could be secured ?) ; (the) 
Suktl and the Mukti were the gadis or the boundaries; 


1. The Mangalore version. 

2. The Puttigi version. 
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^ ahyadri (also called in one version Simhadri) and 
e Saradi (the western ocean) were the meres or limits 
and Kota and Anantesvara were the centres of meeting. 

But in the thirty-two gramas the meeting place for 
both the Saivites and the Vaisnavites was Krodamandala 
O', e., Sankaranarayana in the Kundapuru taluka). But in 
the Mangalore version, however, it is related that a 11 


questions concerning the 'sastras, mantras, tantras, smrti. 
Sara, Vedas, calumny, hypocrisy, prostitution, falsehood, 
dereliction ol religious duties, etc., were to be settled 
in the kuta-sthalas or centres of assembly obviously at 
Kota and Anantesvsra. Seven persons called smrtikaras 
were appointed as judges to settle all cases in the 
thirty-two gramas. They were Munnurarya, Alevuraya 
Upparana, Kalluraya, Tajetaya, Udupa and Mogeraya.^ 
The same version then gives us interesting infor¬ 
mation about the manner in which a General Assembly 
( jagat-kuta ) was summoned to hear an appeal against 

the unjust decision given by the following judges:_ 

Anna Ugrambalji, Anna Orarnballi, Anna Kunja, Anna 
Manjanodi, Anna Mittanodi, Anna Karanta and Anna 
Heraja. In the General Assembly the representatives 
of the two gramas were to take their seat in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—The representatives of the eastern gramas 
were to face westwards and station themselves in two 
rows of eight each with two Ballajas on either side, the 
Pandits on the right side, and the Sabhapatis on the 


• 1. Cf. Hegde, Carite, pp. 96-97. The last name Mogeraya is 
omitted in the Mangalore version but mentioned by Hegde. 

A. K. 20 
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while Mafijitya (their spokesman ) was to be 
stationed amidst four (representatives). 

The representatives of the western gramas were to 
adopt a similar procedure but with their faces turned 


towards the east. 

The king called Mayuravarma was then to ask per¬ 
mission cf the deities presiding over the eastern and 
western regions, and take his seat on the throne with 
the sixty-four tributary rulers on the right and the left 
sides. These latter were to be stationed on the south 
in this manner:—In two rows of thirty-two with their 
face turned towards the north. (How these tributary 
kings were to be seated is given in a later passage 
thus:—On carpets were to be placed long bolsters for 
reclining [loda]; and Kocci Kiritadhipati, also called 
Koccinatha, was to be seated on the right, and Vaman- 
juru Ramanatha, also called Ramanta, was to be seated 
on the left. When these were thus seated, the Cauta and 
Banga chiefs were to be stationed at two posts, Talavara 
and Savanta chieftains at two posts [ vaiii-nalla ? ], the 
other Shores or nobles to be seated on either side). 
The king was then to ask the sanction of the General 
Assembly {sabha anujneyan keli konJ.,.)^ 


' Mahja (z. c., Manjitaya) was next to summon the 
four Ballalas, who having understood, were to commu¬ 
nicate (the case) to the Pandits and the Sabhapatis, who 
were to explain (it) to the Paksanathas. The Paksa- 
nathas were to stand up and address themselves to the 
oiJoat-mahajana (z. e., the General Assembly of the Wise), 
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[le General Assembly was to say “ So be it! 
e., to give its opinion on the case under discussion). 

The opinion of the General Assembly being thus 
told to Manja, he was to communicate it to the king 
( who gave his final decision). 

The same version of the Gramapaddhati continues to 
narrate the following concerning the sets of officials 
who were entrusted with particular functions in the 
General Assembly. Thus, the Adhivasis were to give 
information or instruction inpade'sa)- the Jannis, various 
opinions ( ? tarale in the original, evidently a mistake 
for tarada, for tarale means a girl! ); the Gramanis, 
to investigate {oicSra) ■, the Ballalas, to administer 
{ballalara adalUe) ; the Bhattas, to arbitrate (pancayitike); 
the Pandits, to decide; the Sabhapatis, to improve up¬ 
on or to correct {tiddttvaljke); the Paksanathas, to punish 
and to protect i'sikse rakse); the Smartas learned in the 
Vedas, to cite the canonical texts iS'rauta smartara nitya- 
nasara ? ); and the Tantris to decide whether the cita¬ 


tions were accurate ( ? tantri^ala agamoktinirnaya )i 

It may be observed here that another version of the 
Gramapaddhati hailing from Udipi states that the Kdta 
Maha grama had an assembly of 40,000 citizens.’ 

The Manglore version contains a few more details 
concerning what is called jagat-mandala ( or the maha- 
jagat). It relates thus:—In the jagat-mandala was Manja 


1. The Mangalore version. 

2. Version supplied to me by Paijdit Venkatadasa Anarya of 
U<3lipi. B. A. S. 
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/stationed (Jaganmanmaladalli Manja sthana); on fhe 
'e^t of Manja were the Paksanathas to be stationed ; on 
the left side of the Pandits the Sabhapatis were to be 
stationed; this was how they were to be stationed. The 
representatives of the four gramas beginning with Srl- 
padi were to be stationed to the north of the Pandits; 
those of the four gramas beginning with Ujjare, to the 
west of the preceding ; those of the four gramas of the 
east, to the south of the preceding ; and those of the 
four grmas beginning wdth Idekedu, to the east of the 
preceding. In this way the assemblies of the represen¬ 
tatives of the w^estern gramas were to be in the north¬ 
east of M^nja ; while keeping always the right side 
tow’ards him w^ere Kuhjannaya, Kaudambaditaya, 
Tafe^ditaya, and Manjunoditaya. And to his south 
wCfi^the seals of royalty in the midst of which there 

tb'^ie the council of the king.^ 

1 li 

These detailed notices of the manner in w^hich 
they conducted their business in the General Assembly 
are not available in inscriptions. But from epigra- 
phical evidence cited in the previous pages, it may 
definitely be stated that there wxre more than two or 
three large General Assemblies in Tuluva. We have 
also seen that itj^^l^. conduct of public affairs, the 
people co-operateti either wdth the rulers themselves 
or with theij highest officials. The exestence of the 
General Assemblies and the close co-operation of the 

---- r- < ■ 


1. The Mangalore versian,'^^ ‘ 
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with the citizens in ancient Tuluva, therefore, is 
proved beyond doubt. 


Indeed, the two following stone inscriptions conclu¬ 
sively show that the earlier General Assemblies conti¬ 
nued under the Vijayanagara Emperors. Both of them 
were found in the Gubbukone Gopalakrsna temple at 
KanyanaintheKundapurutaluka. And they fall within 
the reign of Harihara Raya II. The earlier of these is 
dated Saka 1306, Raktaksi, Jyestha, Su. 2, Sunday 
which corresponds to a.d. 1384, May, Sunday the 22nd. 
The Vijayanagara viceroy Mahapradhana Jakkarasa 
Odeyar governed from Barakuru. The epigraph in ques¬ 
tion registers some privileges made by the Jananis (i.e., 
Jannis) of Rajadi-Bellaturu to the maha-jagat, evidently 
of the same locality.^ The other is record dated Saka 
1320, Isvara Phalguna, Ba. 10 Saturday. The date agrees 
with A.D. 1398 March Wednesday the 13th, the week¬ 
day not corresponding. This inscription registers a 
sale of land to a certain Lingarasa by the six Jananis of 
Nalkuru of Rajadi-Kanyana (i. e., Bellaturu) and by the 
Afty jagat, subject to certain conditions.* 


4. PUNISHMENTS 

While the existence of General Assemblies and of 
corporate activities on the part of the Tujuvas is thus 
proved by the epigraphs as well as by the GrSmapaddhaii, 
we have to see what actually were the punishments 


1. 357 of 1930-31 ; Swamikannu, Ind, Ephem. IV. p. 370. 

2. 359 of 1930-31 ; Swamikannu, ibid, p. 398. 
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out to culprits, in addition to those referred 
to in the epigraphs, either by the people themselves 
or by the king in conjunction with the citizens. We 
shall base our remarks on the Puttige version of the 
Gramapgddhati, and on personal observation of affairs 
that took place in recent years. 

The Puttige version of the Gramapaddhati contains 
many examples of punishments given to culprits. Of 
these we shall select three types—the decision of the 
Mulluru people, the punishments given to the 

Twenty-four Tottilu grama people,^ and the famous 
Kuta (Kota)-K6ti^vara dispute which is remembered 
even today by the people. To these we shall add the 
actual working of a village organization in our own 


days. 

Mulluru was one of the impure gramas {patifya- 
gramam) situated to the south of the Suktimati or the 
Gangavali river. It is also called Moda grama. Here 
were two Sudra brothers Mudda and Kunda who, by 
the way, appear elsewhere as Jaina princes. They were 
wealthy and pious. Once eight Brahmans belonging to 
the thirty-two gramas, approached these two brothers, 
along with their families, desirous of getting riches 
from the two wealthy brothers. The Brahmans blessed 


1- > This is a curious name of village. In the original the word 
♦‘Twenty-four Touilu*’ is given in the margin of the palm-leaf Ms. 
Obviously the culprits, whose history we shall narrate, belonged first 
to the Ujjare grama, and because they settled after their expulsion 
from that village at Tottiulu, the latter place came to be known as 
a 'pottilu of the Twenty-four.” No such name is met with today 
although Tottilu exists. B. A. S. 







PUNISHMENTS 

praised them in many ways, and secured m' 
^^Ith from them. Here they lived for twelve years 
in peace. 

Once the elder brother Mudda wishing to seek a 
bride, with the help of his relatives, pitched upon a 
girl who lived half a yojana away. On the wedding day, 
however, he could not find bearers who could carry 


his palanquin to the bride’s house {'sibiha vahakah kd^pi 
nasti atra visayehata). Mudda then consulted the Brah¬ 
mans, and since he said, “I am your slave, aid the pros¬ 
perity of my family,” out of pity and love, the eight 
Brahmans agreed to carry his palanquin to the house of 
his bride {asiapadena ayutam astau te ^ihiham dadhnh). On 
the completion of his marriage ceremony, Mudda re¬ 
turned to his village. In return for their kindness, he 
gave them various clothes, ornaments and 100 coins 
(iata-prasyam niskani). 

The Brahmans, however, hid these presents in 
places outside the village before entering it. The 
people of the thirty-two gramas saw these sinners, and 
in a rage belaboured them mercilessly {patitan agatan 
drstva gramasthah krodha mUrcchitah dandamadaya hastena 
nijaghnuh tan.) 

The culprits hurried to their Sudra protector, who 
is called now a Vr^ala. He consoled them by promising 
them a gift of a grama full of cattle and other necessa¬ 
ries. Accordingly in the presence of the god Simhe^a, 
Mudda gave them the grama, cattle, houses, and orna¬ 
ments. Then he went on a pilgrimage. And the 
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^ans, who had been ostracized by their *bret 
e thirty-two gramas, lived in their new grama which 
they divided into eight plots among themselves. 


These eight Brahmans were considered to be out¬ 
side the pale of friends, the guru, and the family 
{kulahinah parityaktah guru-bandhu-janaih saha). The peo¬ 
ple of the thirty-two gramas condemned them as sinners 
{dvatrim'sat grama-vasibhyo ninditah papa-karinah). Further 
they were condemned to eat the food of the Sudras 
{sada S'udranna niratah). Their very sight made one 
impure, and the atonement ipraya'scitta) prescribed for 
the sin of looking at them was the following:— The 
man who looked at them should see the bright sun for 
a long time (candamSo dar'sanam param), and he should 
worship the great god Nrsimha. He w'ho talked about 
them would never be able to fulfil any work ! 

The affairs in the Twenty-four Tottilu grama were 
more interesting. In the reign of a king called Can- 
dradatta, a great car festival (dhvajottsava) was held in 
that grama. All the people including the Sabaras 
attended the great festival. Some people of the Ujjare 
grama abducted a Sahara girl who had got herself lost 
in the crowd ( Ujjire gramakah kecit vancayitoa atha hali- 
kam); and carrying her off to their village, in due 
course, gave her in marriage to a Brahman youth of 
another village. The Sahara parents bemoaned her 
loss in vain. 

Years passed by, and the Sabarl bore to the Brah¬ 
man a girl and two boys. Once again the same wicked 
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lans {at'loa dhurtah viprah) came to witness the 
ival in that same gramo, along with the Sabarl and 
her children. Her Sahara father and mother too came 
to see the same festival. On meeting her parents, the 
Sabarl maiden cried out loudly at which her mother 
wept widely and her father attempted to seize her. 
But her Brahman husband, encouraged by his wicked 
friends, cried out that his wife was being seduced by a 
Nica (a Sahara). 


The case came up for hearing before the king who 
summoned the Sahara father, who is now called a 
Pulmda, and asked him why he had seized the wife of 
Brahman. To this he represented the whole case, and 
swore that he would undergo any ordeal to prove his 
words. He then went to his hut along with his wife. 

The king turned to the culprits and addressed 
them in severe terms. Frightened at this, they con¬ 
fessed their crime but begged to be forgiven. Just and 
generous as the king was, he caused all their belong¬ 
ings to be brought and had them given to the represen¬ 
tatives of the gramas {gramastha)v^’hh the order that they 
were to retain or abandon the goods belonging to the 
Brahmans as they thought best. He then returned to 
his palace. 

The representatives of the Thirty-two gramas bowed 
their head in shame. They met hurriedly together 
and decided to do the following;—On the nec^ of the 
Brahmans (who were a family of twenty-four) of the 
Ujjare grama, they put red (flower) garlands and expel- 
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cm to the outskirts of the village. They then 
purified the ground (over which the sinners had walked) 
with cow-dung water, and performed their sraddha or 
obsequies according to the knmhha rites, declaring that 
they should not be allowed to live any more in the 
Thirty-two gramas :— 

atha-raja maha-prajnah satya-dharmaratah sadhi I 
adaya te'sam sarvosvam gramasthehhya pradattavan II 
parityaga-aparitya^am taih-eva tn vidhiyatam I 


iii-uktvd nrpatih dhimdn jagdma nija-mandiram II 
dvdtrim'sat grdma-nilayd vrlaydnata mastakdhW 
sametya sahasd tatra pdpinam grdmavdsinarn I 
tasydh samparkindm rdjan catur-^vim'sati’-kutambindm II 
catar-vimiati-arbhakanarn dolan-adaya satvaram I 
te'sdm galeia niksipya rakta mdlydni ydnica II 
s{ie)sdm gramabahir de'se tadvat gomaya varind I 
taihd visarjaydmdsuih {mahd) bhdgd dhrdau vrthdb II 
tebhya irdddham tatah krtvd vidhivat kumbha-samjnakamW 
dvdtrim^at grdma madh{y)esa na tebhyamsthdnam’idr'^mW 


The Gramapaddhati narrates that those sinners still 
wander homeless {sthdnahindh), abandoned (parityaktah) 
(by their castemen), and that they are forbidden the 
daily rites of worship (sarve karma bahiskrtdh). 


The Kuta-Kotisvara dispute is celebrated in the 
history of Tujuva. This happened in the reign of king 
Vasu (f. e., Vibudhavasu of the Alupa family). King 
Vasu, as we have already seen, was celebrated for his 
good qualities. On one occasion there occurred a 
dispute between the great kntasthas (of Kota evidently) 
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e Kotisvaras, concerning the village boundary, 


and the income (rent ?) amounting to sixteen prasthas 
payable therefrom:— 


kadacit abhavat vadam Kuta-sthanaminam) mahatmanamW 
tatha Koti'soara-sthanam simS vyatfasta karanam H 
tadavai hema sambandham soda&a prastha hetukam II 
The dispute dragged on for some time after which 
it was placed before the king. Notwithstanding the 
wily importunities of the Kotisvaras, the learned king, 
who was proficient in state policy {sa raja nltiman vagmi), 
after due deliberation addressed the assembly {sabha) 
thus:—“We shall pray to the goddess Kaiyapl. She 
will decide the proper from the improper. Where¬ 
soever there is sin, there you will burn.” 

Ka'syapim prafthayisyamah vadaii esa hibha-a'subham I 
kalnsam yatra yatra asi tatfa tatra dahisyasi II 
Then having ordered his officers ( caran ajnapayat) 
to summon atonce the representatives of the Thirty-two 
gramas, who were well versed in their own dharma 
{dvatrim'sat grSma nilayan sve sve dharme vyavasthitan), 
and who were exceedingly wealthy, respectful, and 
worthy of being honoured, the king addressed them 
thus;—“Tomorrow it shall be decided.” 

That very night some cunning Koti^aras came to 
the village boundary, quickly dug a pit, hid a wretched 
(and doomed) man in it, and covering him with earth 
{ksonim khatva yamamatram kunde kandita karmanah \ nik§ipya 
parasam ka'scit sikatam ie praparayan II ), before dowm re¬ 
turned to their houses pretending innocence. 
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the morrow) the representatives of the Thirty- 
two gramas went to the king, and blessing him request¬ 
ed him to come to the boundary line. Surrounded by 
Brahmans learned in the fanfras, the king went to the 
boundary of the village accompanied by auspicious 
music and wdth materials for worship. All the people 
including the Kotisvaras were present on the 
occasion:— 

tada Vasuh dvijaih sardham slmantam prayayaa mada I 
sangrhya pujasambharam daivajnaih tantrikaih saha H 
tauryantrikena samyuktah Kota KdtVsvaraih saha II 
pUjam cakara dharanlm ^andha-paspa’aksatadhibhih II 

(At the appointed place) the king worshipped the 
earth with naivedya, dhupa, dlpa, etc., in the customary 
manner, and prayed to the goddess (Earth) with folded 
hands thus:— “Auspicious goddess ! you know (best) 
whether I have committed sin or benevolence ! Whether 
done wilfully or through ignorance, forgive me ! In the 
proper investigation by the people ( 'sodhanaya drsa 
nrnam), let it be well pronounced by you whether this 
holy region {kseira) belongs to the Kuta-sthana or to 
Kotisvara ! ’’ So saying he remained silent. 

And the unfortunate man in the pit intending to 
bring ruin on himself as well on the Kotisvaras, cried 
out loudly—“This region, I assure you, belongs to the 
Kotisvaras {idam KdtVsvara sthanam braveham na atra 
sam^ayah ) I’’ 

The Kotisvaras were jubilant but from the heavens 
came a voice (of the goddess), in great friendship to 
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Isband the god K5ti^vara {nija bhartuh sneha-eva 
Tatfia Kotisvarasya co), and afraid of the sin committed by 
the people. It was the voice of the goddess Bharatl, 
who making herself visible said thus:—“This speech 
does not belong to the earth : it is that of a human be¬ 
ing ! The Kotisvaras are deceivers and wicked : I curse 
them, Oking, at the feet of Siva V 

Kotfsa sthanajah saroe vancakah papacaranah I 
asmin arthe maha-raja 'sapami S^iva padayoh H 
The goddess, who is now called Bhagavatl, then 
vanished leaving the king Vasu surprised and stupified. 
For in the pit which opened before his eyes, was the 
body of a man turned into a mass of flesh full of worms ! 
gramasthamrn purastat iu bhumim khatva praJrstavSn I 
krimi’Sanbnlitam mamsabhntam purusa vighraham 11 


The king was deeply moved, but recovering himself 
ordered the confiscation of the property of the culprits, 
which he handed over to the representatives of the 
gramas, saying-“Decree what is fit to be retained, and 
what, to be rejected V 

sa raja vismayah bhutva krodhat samrakta locanah I 
gramasthanam purastat tu sarvasvam apahrtrya ca i\ 
asatya vadinah (nam) tatra gramasthebhya pradattavan I 
parityaga^aparityagQui taih-eva vidhiyatam II 
Then the representatives of the Thirty-two gramas 
decided that as the culprits had lied, and had thereby 
become polluted, homeless, disreputable, and devoid 
of their daily rites, they were not entitled to ( the 
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of ) marriage ( and other social functions 
the community. 

asaksivddinah ydyam patiiah pdpayantritdh I 
andsthana-aslaghanlyd-sarvakarma bahiskriah U 
asmin grame vivahadi varjanlyah bhavisyati I 
Thus were the Kotisvaras denied the privileges of 
society, and thus did they wander at will till they came 
across a great personage of resplendent countenance, 
who brought them back into the fold of the cultured 
society of Vaisnavism. We shall describe in minute 
detail this great figure, and how he converted them 
into his religion. The Brahmans thus purified were 
now permitted by the king to live in a grama which cannot 
be identified. But we may note in what manner they 
were held by the people : one became impure by mere¬ 
ly looking at them ( tesam darhana-matrena pdtityam labhate 
narah). The atonement ( prayascittam ) recommended for 
this fault was that one should abandon food on six 
occasions ( praya'scittam aham vakse sasta kala dsanam 
tyajet),^ 

Barring the reference to the goddess Earth, the 
procedure in the above case is strikingly similar to the 
one mentioned by Kautalya in his Arthahdstra, The 
general conformity of Tuluva judicial procedure to the 
ancient injunctions as laid down by Kautalya permit 
us to dwell at some length on the rules enunciated by 
that lawgiver. We have the following in the Arthaiastra 
concerning boundary disputes :— 


1. The Puttige version* 
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all disputes regarding the boundary betw^'' 
'any two villages, neighbours or elders of five or ten 
villages (panca-graml da'sa-grami va) shall investigate the 
case on the evidence to be furnished from natural or 
artificial boundary marks.” 

In this detail the Tuluva procedure injudicial was in 
accordance with the principles laid down by Kautalya. 
But in regard to the punishments, the Tuluva ruler 
mentioned above was stricter and less merciful than 
the judge mentioned in the Artha'sastra. For Kautalya 
writes the following.— If the boundary marks just 
described, are not found, a fine of 1,000 panas shall be 


imposed (on the misleading or guilty person)...The king 
shall beneficially distribute among others those hold¬ 
ings which have no boundary marks or which have 
ceased to be enjoyed by any person.” Kautalya, there¬ 
fore, makes no provision for the confiscation of the 
property of the culprits and its distribution among the 
villagers. Confiscation by the king is ordained only in 
the following circumstances—when disputes concern¬ 


ing fields remain unsettled either by the elders of the 
neighbourhood or of the village in the first instance, by 
the number of “pure and respectable” people, in the 
second instance, or by the disputants themselves in the 
last instance,-then, the “holding (vasta) under dispute 
shall be taken possession of by the king”.^ 

That the picture of a Tuluva village assembly may 
be complete, we may give a few details concerning the 

1. Kawtzlya, Arthasastra, Bk. III. Ch. IX, pp. 207-208 (Sastry, 
1923). 
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ing the fact that these remarks refer to a period that is 
outside the purview of the treatise, yet we may be 
permitted to give them in order to show how ancient 
usage still governs the actions of the Tuluva people. 
The following took place in the Ulpadi ^rama, a suburb 
of Mulki in the Mangalore taluka in 1925. Gudda Na- 
yaka, the pujari or priest of the Guddesane devil shrine 
was dismissed by the gramasthas or representatives of 
the grama of Ulapadi. But he was reinstalled by the 
slme or district representatives. The gramasthas refused 
to entertain him, and hindered him from doing the 
work at the devil shrine. The arasu or king (of Bappa- 
nadu) having sided with the slme representatives, excom¬ 
municated the representatives of the grama for having 
disobeyed his orders. He decreed that no fire or food 
or water was to be given to the grama people. 

The grama representatives then met in deliberation 
which lasted one day. They discussed the validity of 
the order passed by the arasu. At last they decided to 
fine him for having pronounced a judgment against them 
without hearing their case. The fine imposed on the 
arflsu was only to the extent of eight annas, but it was 
paid on his behalf by some villager. And the ban on 
the gramasthas was lifted^ 

1. The pujdris of the devil shrines in Tujuva are generally of 
the Baidyenaye or Billavar caste. Only in the Ekkar mdgane the 
pujari is a Vokkelme or a Bunt. Hence the pujari is styled a Nayaka 
in the above account. The usual form which the social boycott takes 
is in this order —mra korode gandha prasada korade” (Do not give 





ORIGIN OF THE STORY OF MAYURAVARMA 

ORIGIN OF THE STORY OF MAYCra 
AND ITS DATE 


The above account of Mayuravarma and of the 
division of the land into thirty-two gramas may now be 
examined with the aid of epigraphs and literature. We 
shall be concerned here mainly with the question of the 
age to which this part of the GramapadJhati relating to 
Mayuravarma may be assigned. 

(A) THE LEGEND OF MAYURAVARMA ; ITS ORIGIN 

The story of Mayuravarma as given in the Grama- 
pQ^dhoti has a close resemblance to the one given in the 
Ni^rodha Jataka which we may be permitted to give in 
full. 

Nigrodha Kumara and Sakha Kumara were sons of 
two merchants. These together with Pottika, who was 
the son of a tailor, after finishing their education at 
Takkasila (Taksasila) came to Benares, and lay down to 
rest in a temple. It w'as then the seventh day since the 
king of Benares had died. Proclamation was made 
throughout the city by beat of drum, that on the morrow 
the festival car would be prepared. The three comrades 
w'ere lying under the tree asleep w'hen at dawm Pottika 
awoke and sitting up began to chafe Banyan’s (i. e., 
Nigrodha Kumara’s) feet. Some cocks w’ere roosting 
upon that tree, and the cock at the top let a dropping 
fall upon a cock near the bottom. 


fire and water ; do not give gandha and prasdda [of the local god]). 
A sime represents nine mdganis, as in MQIki, and below the mdgane is 
a grama* B. A. S. 

.Al. K. 21 
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, is that fell upon me?”, asked this c 
“Do not be angry, Sir”, answered the other. “I did 

not mean to do it.” “Oh ! Do you think my body is a 

place for your droppings? You do not know my im¬ 
portance, that is plain! 

To this the other said, “Oh ! Still angry though I 
declared that I did not mean it! And what is your im¬ 
portance, pray ?” “Whosoever kills and eats my flesh 
will receive a thousand pieces of money this very 
morning! Is not that something to be proud of !” 

“Pooh! Pooh!”, quoth the other, “proud of a little 
like that! Why, if anyone kills me and eats of my fat, 
he will become a king this very morning; he that eats 
of the middle flesh, becomes the commander-in-chief; 
who eats the flesh about the bones, he w’ill be the trea¬ 


surer.” 

All this Pottika over heard. “A thousand pieces! 
thought he. “What is that ? Best to be king! 

So gently climbing the tree, he seized the cock 
that was roosting atop, and killed it, and cooked it in 
the embers ; the fat he gave to Banyan, the middle part 
to branch (/. e., Sakha Kumara), and himself ate the 
flesh that was about the bones. When they had eaten, 
he said, “Banyan, Sir, you will be king ; Branch, Sir, 
you will be commander-in-chief ; and as for me, I am 
the treasurer !” They asked him how' he knew; he told 
them. 

So about the time for the first meal of the day, 
hey entered the city of Benares. At the house of a 
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ihman, they received a meal of rice with ghi 
and sugar; and then emerging from the city, they 
entered the royal park. 

Banyan lay down upon a slab of stone, the other two 
lay beside it. It so happened that at the moment they 
were just sending forth the ceremonial chariot, with 
the five symbols of royalty in it ( viz., sword, parasol, 
diadem, slippers, and fan). In rolled the car, and 
stopping, stood ready for them to enter. “Some being 
of great merit must be present here !”, thought the 
chaplain to himself. He entered the park, and espied 
the young man ; and removing the cloth from his feet 
he examined the marks upon them. “Why”, he said, 
“he is destined to be king of all India, let alone of 
Benares !” And he ordered all the gongs and symbols 
to strike up. 

Banyan awaking threw the cloth from his face, and 
saw a crowd assembled round him ! He turned round 
and for a moment or two he lay still, then arose, and 
sat with his legs crossed. The chaplain fell upon one 
knee, saying, “Divine Being ! The kingdom is thine !” 
“So be it!,” said the youth ; the chaplain placed him 
upon the heap of precious jewels, and sprinkled him to 
be king. 

Thus made king, he gave the post of commander- 
in-chief to his friend Branch, and entered the city in 
great pomp ; and Pottika w'ent wdth them.^ 




1. Cowell, The Jdtaka, IV. pp. 24-5, 
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he Story given in the Gramapaddhati seems but to 
be another version of the above Buddhist account. 
Since we know that Tuluva was under Buddhist influ¬ 
ence down to the tenth century a.d., it is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that the earlier tradition current 
amongst the Buddhists was given a new colouring by 
the Tu}uva Brahmans of the later ages. 

While the origin of the story of Mayuravarma is 
thus clear, we have now to find out the probable date 
when it gained popularity both in and outside Tuluva. 
This can be done by finding out how far it was known 
outside Tuluva, and whether there are any clues in 
contemporary epigraphs enabling us to fix the date, 
especially of that part of the narrative concerning 
Mayuravarma’s distribution of the land into gramas} 


1, The general distribution of the 32 gramas among the Brahmans 
is not to be confounded with the allotment of four grdnias among 
certain Brahmans. The North Kanara Gazetteer refers to a tradition 
according to which Brahmans from the north were settled at Gokarna. 
{North Kanara Gaz. I, p. 117, n.). The writer opines that this move¬ 
ment of Brahmans from the north may have been consequent on the 
destruction of Valabhi in Gujarat by the Arabs in the seventh or 
eighth century a.d. This view is accepted by the compiler of the 
South Canara Manual, II. p. 60. 

On this question the following is found in the Puttige version of 
the Gramapaddhati, In the polluted village called Naga on the bank 
of the Cakranadi, lived the Brahmans cursed by Parasurama. But fot 
the uttering of the gdyatri and the wearing of the sacred thread, none 
would have called them Brahmans—so fallen they were. The Vedic 
lore was forbidden to them. Once when Mayuravarma went to 
Valabhi to bring learned Brahmans, he employed these Brahmans as 
hdyis to carry his palanquin : Mayuravarma sa purd medhavi Valabhlm 
praii t Rdmena nirmitaih vipraih vdhayitvd sva-vdhanam I ^isthdm 
viprdn samaddya puna}} sa puram dyayau i|: When Mayuravarma 
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E STORY OUTSIDE TULUVA 
The traditional accounts of Banavasi in Sunda have 


some similar legends to narrate. The details in which 
the sthala-mahatmyas differ from the Tuluva accounts 
will be evident to the reader. The sthala^mahstmyas 
of the Varadanatha temple at Sunda relate the follow- 
ing:—That Parasurama after reclaiming land from the 
ocean, peopled it with the Boya jati or fishermen caste 
whom he converted into Brahmans. There were one 
thousand of them. But since they incurred his wrath 
by foolishly calling for his aid when there was no need 
for it, they were cursed by him. They thus became a 
degraded race. About this time a ruler named Mayura- 
varma considering those Brahmans to be contemptible, 
sent for others from Ahicchatra, and located them at 
different places in his dominions. 

The reason for this distribution of Brahmans is thus 
given:—In the Kadamba wilderness was born to Siva 
and Parvati a son who was called Kadamba, It so 
happened that the Mulata country being without a 
ruler, the people placed a pot of water in the trunk of 


returned from Valabhi, these fallen Brahmans complained of the 
favour shown to the new-comers, and remarked that the king had 
assigned to the latter lands which Parasurama had given to the degra¬ 
ded Brahmans. To appease them, Mayuravarma granted them the 
following four villages—Kusasthali, Sa§ti, Ma^i, and Naga, while to 
the new-comers, other lands were given. In these four gramas the 
fallen Brahmans continued to live in the selfsame manner—indiffe¬ 
rent to the six karmaSf (The Puttige version). No historical infor¬ 
mation is forthcoming about this colony of Brahmans in the four 
gramas, B. A. S. 
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agreeing to elect the person on whom it 
should be effused. The elephant went to the Kadamba 
wilderness, and poured it over the head of the young 
man there. He was proclaimed king of that country 
and also of Caurastradesa. He then went to the Kerala- 
de^a to perform homage ; and at a shrine there was 
made king of that land as well. His son was Mayura- 
varma. He wanted new Brahmans, being dissatisfied 
with the degenerate Brahmans of the land.^ 


Another sthala mahatmya of Banavasi relates the 
following:—Mayuravarma established in his capital a 
Brahman, who had impressed him with reverence, by 
refusing to eat in a country wherein there were no 
Brahmans, Candrangada, son of Mayuravarma, invited 
a large colony of Brahmans and located them in Kerala, 
Tuluva, Haiga (called in this version Haigara), Kohkan, 
and Karahata. This sthala mahatmya tells us that Para- 
^urama came to this country, bringing with 

him a colony of sixty-four families, among whom he 
established his own vaidika system. But between them 
and the others there was no agreement.* 

(C)- THE STORY OF MAYURAVARMA IN EPIGRAPHS 

The above versions from Banavasi merely prove that 
the story of Mayuravarma’s accession to the throne and 


1. Taylor, Cat. Rais.t III. pp. 705-706. 

2. Ibid, IIL p. 329. The Brahmans introduced by Parasurama 
in this account are called Citapavans, and are said to have been 
brought from Aryanad. The Parpara (Barbara ?) country Brahmans 
were called Madhinyanal. These received rights and privileges from 
Candrangada, son of Mayuravarma. Ibid. 
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distribution of the land into gramas was current 
outside Tuluva.^ But in order to ascertain the prob¬ 
able date of the origin of the story, we have to examine 
inscriptions that describe it at some length. 

That the name Maytiravarnia which occurs in the 
Tulu GramapaJdhati was historical, there cannot be any 
doubt. The palaeographical evidence supplied by the 
CandravajH incription, as Dr. M. H. Krishna has 
conclusively proved, enables us to assign Mayuravarma 
or Mayura^rama to circa a.d. 258.’ 


An admirable account of the origin of the Kadamba 
family is given in the famous Talgunda (Sthanagudha) 
stone inscription assigned to circa a.d. 450. The story 
given in full in this interesting record is outside our 
purpose; it is enough to note that this lithic record 
makes Mayuravarma a Brahman, “an eminent twice 
born” of the Kadamba family.* 

This demolishes the assertion made in the Tulu 
Gramapaddhali that Mayuravarma was a Jaina. No mention 
whatsoever is made in the Talgunda record concerning 
the distribution of land into gramas and the invitation 


1. Fleet and Rice also noticed the same tradition outside Tuluva. 
7. A* IV. p. 203 (n); Mys. Ins. Intr. pp. xxxviii-xxxix. In the latter 
account, the heroes known to Tuluva tradition, viz., Mayuravarma 
Candrangada, Lokaditya, and Hubasiga, also figure. 

2. My. Arch. Rep. for 1929, pp. 50-58. Mr. Jayasw'al assigns th 
Candravalfi inscription to circa a.d. 300. Wistory of India 150 a.d. to 
350 A.D., pp. 220-221. Mr. E. A. Fires assigns the same inscription 
to about A D. 283. (The Maukhdris, p. 30. [Madras, 1934]), on grounds 
which are not intelligible. B. A. S. 

3. E. C. VII. Sk. 176, pp. 113-114. See also Sk. 186, p. 121 for 
the name Sthanagudha. Read also B. C. IV. Intr. pp. 1"2, 
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_ ded to the Ahicchatra Brahmans. Therefore, till 

the middle of the fifth century a. d. , the legend of the 
distribution of gramas had not yet originated. 


The epigraphs of the twelfth century A.D., however, 
give us a clue to the elucidation of the legend in ques¬ 
tion. An inscription assigned to a.d. 1160 of a feudatory 
ruler called Soyi Deva, narrates the following:-“To 
Rudra and the earth was born, under the auspicious 
Kadamba tree Mayuravarma, the driver of his enemies, 
surrounded with kings doing homage. As he was born 
with an eye in his forehead, the crown was not bound 
there as it would cover it up, but it was bound on him 
near his knee where it would thus show well. What 
more can I say in his praise ? As he grew up in the 
thick shade of a great Kadamba tree, his family became 
the Kadamba family. After the celebrated Mukkanna 
Kadamba Mayuravarma, many kings succeeded in his 
line.”' 


'A Jaina record dated A.D. 1077 gives us a few 
details concerning Mayuravarma. ‘^A kingdom having 
been procured for him from the Sasana Devi, and that 
forest (vana) being formed into a country for that 
prince, a crowm was placed on his brow composed of 
peacocks’ feathers, whence he obtained the name of 
Mayuravarma, the revered one (or progenitor) of the 
Kadamba-i&«/fl, Trilocana...”.^ 


2. C. XI. Dg. 35, p. 44. 

2. Ibid, Virr. Sb. 262. pp. 41-42. 
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this inscription it may safely be infe^ 
^tKat the story of Mayuravarma originated in the twelfth 
century A. D. A few' more epigraphs of the same 
century will substantiate our assertion. In a copper¬ 
plate grant dated a.d. 1198 w'e have the following:— 
From a drop of sw'eat from the broad forehead of Kara, 
in the ground under a Kadamba tree, sprang Kadamba, 
with four long arms and an eye in his forehead, like 
another Purari (Siva), cultured with pure and high 
learning. From him was born one, subduer of the 
earth by the power of his sw'ord, his own arm an invin¬ 
cible armour, the king Mayuravarma.* 


With every decade a new detail seems to have been 
added to the story of the origin of the Kadamba-/&u/a. 
Thus in a stone inscription dated a.d. 1174 which 
describes the greatness of the Kajacuriya king Soma, it 
is related that that Kajacuriya ruler together with 
Asvatthama had been to mount Kailasa in order to 
worship Siva. He had previously worshipped Siva 
with the desire of obtaining a son. When filled w'ith 
distress, Siva assured him saying ‘Do not be distress¬ 
ed !” Some Kadamba flowers fell dow’n as if plucked. 
Seeing which king Soma worshipped Bhava w'ith the 
flowers. On his doing so, Siva granted him the boon. 
And tw’O sons w'ere born to king Soma.’ 


1. £. C. VII. Sk. 117, p. 84. In this copper-plate Mayuravarma 
is said to have had Ravivatma as his son, Ravivarma’s son being 
Nrgavarma, etc. 

2. Ibid, Sk. 236, pp. 135-136. 
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^'^!-:^!2^¥rom the above it will be evident that the Kadamba 
flowers were connected with the Kajacuriya kings as 
well, although these do not figure in the Tujuva 
accounts. That the legend of Mayuravarma and the 
peacock's feathers was current in the twelfth century 
A.D. will be proved by the following stone inscription 
dated a.d. 1189 which describes the greatness of Kava 
Deva. It opens with Gaurl sporting in the Himya 
(Himalaya) mountain and Hara falling in love with her. 
“From Hara’s virtue being absorbed by the earth, was 
born one w’ho was a portion of Girina, with a frontal eye 
and four arms. Isvara, seeing with pleasure this 
splendid son, blessed his offspring to be a king in the 
world, and from his being sprung from Samarahara 
and the earth, he received the title Haradharni-prasUtam ; 
from being born in the Kadamba grove, the title 
Kadamba Rudra; from the reflection of peacock’s 
feathers being impressed on his body, the title of 
Mayuravarma! 

The twelfth century A. D., therefore, saw' the 
popularization of the legend connecting Mayuravarma 
with the peacocks. We may not be far wrong in assert¬ 
ing that it may have been in the same century that it 
travelled to Tujuva, where the Brahmans gave it a 
local colouring incorporating it in the Gramapaddhati. 
Turning to the other part of the legend of Mayura¬ 
varma, oiz., the introduction of Brahmans from Ahi- 
cchatra and the allotment of gramas among them, it 
i7~B. Sb. 179, p. 27. 
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remembered that, while the earliest refer 
Ahicchatra Brahmans dates prior to the twelfth 
century-A.D., no mention is made either of Mayura- 
varma or of the distribution of land among them. 
Thus in an inscription dated a.d. 904 of the times of 
Ereyapa NItimarga, w'e are told that “From Ahicchatra 
the abode of yatis, in which w-as the temple of 
Padmodbhava (Brahma), there came originally to the 
south country, in order to make it pure, free from sin. 


and filled with merit, companies of learned Brahmans, 
to the honoured district {visaya) named Vanavasi.” 
There the whole company settled in the great village 
called Tanagunda (its praise and the greatness of the 
Brahmans described).^ 

The above proves that in the beginning of the tenth 
century a.d., Ahicchatra was not associated either with 
Parasurama or w'ith Mayuravarma. But by the first 
quarter of the eleventh century a.d., the story of the 
distribution of gramas by Mayuravarma received further 
embellishment at the hands of the scribes of inscrip¬ 
tions. We may recount here the division of the gramas 
into those of western and eastern sections as given in 
the Gramapaddhati. The total number of gramas thus 
divided, W'e may be permitted to repeat, was thirty- 
two.’ 


1. E. C. XII. Nj. 269, pp. 135-136. 

2. Cf. Taylor, Cat, Rais,, III. p. 660 where the division of thirty- 
two gramas is ascribed to Parasurama. Read also Rice, Mys, I-ns. 
p. 196 where Mukjianna Kadamba is described to have selected 12,000 
Brahmans from Ahicchatra belonging to thirty-two families. 
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the original number of thirty-two was in the 
mind of the people is seen by the exaggerated accounts 
found in the inscriptions ranging from a.d. 1027 to a.d. 
1158. In A.D. 1027 the 32,000 Brahmans of the 
immemorial agrahara of Gauda, also called Gauja, are 
mentioned.^ The Brahmans of Tanagundur (Talgunda) 
are said to have come from Ahicchatra 32,000 in 
number, in a record dated A.D. 1092. They are fur¬ 
ther described as residents of 144 villages acquired as 
donations for the eighteen horse-sacrifices of king 
Mayuravarma.’ The same number of Brahmans in 
in Talgunda is repeated in a.d. 1107.'* They are called' 
32,000 Brahmans of Sthanagudha in a.d. 1158."^ 

A more rational account of the Brahman migra¬ 
tion from Ahicchatra is given in an inscription dated 
A.D. 1162, which relates that among the ornaments of 
the world was the agrahara of Ahicchatra in the north. 
The Ganga kings having gone there in the course of a 
victorious expedition, brought from it fifty chief 
Brahmans for the increase of their own fortune.^ 

This is the only statement in inscriptions upon 
w’-hich some reliance may be placed. Rice, w^hile edit¬ 
ing it, remarked that ‘‘ perhaps Gangas is a mistake 
for Kadambas. ''^ It does not seem to be so. Epi- 

1. Ibidy Sk. 47, p. 50; see also Sk. 46 dated a.d. 1068 for the 
name Gauja, p. 50. 

2. c. VII., Sk. 178, p. ns, 

3. Ibid, Sk. 192, p. 122. 

4. /W, Sk. 185, p, 118. 

5. Ibid, IV. Hs, 137, p. 97. 

6. Ibid, Intr. p. 21. 
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V^^^^jRMcal evidence confirms the above statement 

Ganga kings were associated with Ahicchatra. 
Thus it is said in an inscription dated a.d. 1122 that 
Ahicchatra was the capital of the Ganga king Visnu- 
gupta.^ King Visnugupta’s dates, it must be confessed, 
are not ascertainable for the present. He was one of 
the earliest Gaiiga rulers, when the Ganga family had 
not yet arrived at Ganga Perur in the Cudappah dis¬ 
trict.“ Ahicchatra was, rechristened Vijayapura by 
Priyabandhu, or Priyabandhuvarma Devendra, one of 
the Ganga rulers wha came after king Visnugupta.^ 

The reason why Rice is more inclined to accept 
the story of the Kadambas having introduced Brahmans 
from Ahicchatra, is due perhaps to the fact that in the 
inscriptions we have already cited, and in those to be 
mentioned presently, the Kadambas are said to have 
brought the Brahmans from that northern centre. Thus 
in a record assigned to circa a.d. 1200, which describes 
the greatness of the a^rahara of Sthanagudha, in the 

beautiful Kuntala country, we have the following:_ 

The king of which, the lord of Banavase and of many 
other countries, Mukkanna Kadamba (his praise given) 
seeking with desire in the region of the south ( daksina- 
patha ) for the tribe of Brahmans ( vipra-kula ), not find¬ 
ing any, without delay went forth, and doing worship 
to the Ahicchatra a^rahara, succeeded in obtaining 



1. £:. C., VII. Sh. 4, pp. 4-5. 

2. Rice, Mys. Sf Coorg., pp. 30-31. 

3. Ibidf p. 30. 
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3^-two Brahman families purified by 12,000 agni- 
hotras, whom sending before him he brought and esta¬ 
blished in the outskirts of the city ( Sthanagudha-purada 
poracolal ent-ene ) in the great agrahara of Sthanagudha 
which he had founded in the tract he had noted (its 


praise ).^ 

The number thirty-two relating to the Brahmans 
given in the Tulu Gramapaddhati agrees very well with 
that given in the above inscription. Likewise the state¬ 
ment that Mayuravarma not finding Brahmans in the 
south, went to the north to get orthodox families, coin¬ 
cides with that given in the above Tulu work. We 
shall see that the number thirty-two is also mentioned 
in another epigraph to be cited presently. 

Meanwhile we may continue to cite references to 
the Ahicchatra Brahmans in the epigraphs of the latter 
half of the twelfth and in those of the thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. The Draviladesa Periyanda Hebbaruva and 
other Brahmans of the immemorial agrahara Kollinga- 
nahatta are said in an inscription dated about a.d. 1185, 
to have been “connected with Ahicchatra”®. 

Even the Nana De^is are called Lords of Ahi- 
cchatrapura in a record dated a.d. 1267.® 

Before passing on to the question of the date of 
that part of the Gramapaddhati relating to Mayuravarma 
and Ahicchatra, the location of Ahicchatra may be 


1. £.C. Vll.Sk. 186, p. 121. 

2. /KJ, H).91,p. 170. 

3. Ibid, IX. DB. 31, p. 67. 
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lined. According to Gerini, Ptolemy’s Adeis^a 
isadra ) may be a clumsy rendering of Ahicchatra 
or Ahiksetra, the name of the ancient capital of Uttara 
Pancala, north of the Ganges.^ Cunningham had 
identified it with the modern Ahicchatur, eighteen 
miles west of Bareilly, and seven miles north of 
Anola.* Others, however, have identified it with Ram- 

nagar, twenty miles west of Bareilly in Rohilkand, the 

name Ahicchatra being confined to the great fortress 
in the lands of Alampurkot and Nasratganj.^ 


6. HISTORICITY OF THE FAMILIES MENTIONED IN 
THE GRAMAPADDHATI 

Some of the families mentioned in the Grama- 
paddhati can lay claims to antiquity. It may be ob¬ 
served here that the Gramapaddhati does not contain an 
exhaustive list of all the ancient families of ancient 
Tuluva. Thus, for instance, it does not speak of the 
household called the Bhaftitilla which, we have already 
narrated, figures in a record dated Saka 1312 
( A.D. 1390-91) found at Tiruvaila in the Mangalore 
taluka. The management of the sarDamanya gift 

1. Gerini, Researches into Ptolemy, p. 747. 

2 . Cunningham, ArchU Survey oj India, 1, pp, 2 SS-- 1 . Pargiter 
follows him. Mark. Pur. p. 353 (n).' 

3. Dey, Geographical Dictionary oj Ancient and Mediaeval India, 
PP» 2-3. (2nd ed.) Mr. Harihar Trivedi accepts this identification 
and rejects Mr. Jwala Sahay Mishra’s identification of the same with 
the modem village of Ariora which lies a little north of the village of 
Bhadur in Patiala. Indian Culture, I. pp. 253-4. Ahicchatra, it may 
be noted in passing, is one of the diamond centres mentioned by 
Kautalya. Arthaidstxa, p. (Sastry, 1923). 
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Jdy described was to be vested in the hered 
c^ge of the members of the Bhattitilla family. But 
the Gramapaddhati speaks of the Nadvattillaya or Nad- 
vattilla, Mudanttilla or Mudanttillaya, Kodittillaya or 


Kodittilla, and various other families. 

A few' of the prominent families mentioned in the 
Gramapaddhati, and in one instance, a local deity as 
well, have figured in Tuluva inscriptions. These w'ere 
the god Markandesvara of Barakuru, and the families 
of the Hojjas, the Handes, the Mayyas, the Karantas, 
and the Mudila Nidamburu Ballalas. We have seen 
that it w’as the Rsi Markandesvara who had advised the 
two sons of Manivarma of Barakuru in regard to the 
procedure that was to be adopted to get the throne of 
that kingdom. Tradition relates that Barakuru was 
originally the S'srama of Markandeya. This is borne out 
by a stone inscription dated Saka 1347 ( a.d. 1425-6 ) 
which informs us that the god Pancalinga belonged to 
Markandesvara the original ( patron saint ?) of the 
street called Kbtekejri of Barakuru (a Barakuru koteya 
keriya mulasthana Markande'svarada Pancalinga-dev ar a 
sdnnidhiyalli..} ) 

Turning to the families w'e find that all the lollow- 
ing belonged to the Kota grama —the Hollas, the May¬ 
yas, the Karantas, and the Handes, w'hile the Mudila 
Nidamburu family hailed from the Udipi taluka. Visnu 
Holla and Vasudeva Holla, sons of Narana (Narayana) 
Holla, are mentioned in an inscription dated Saka 1301 


1, m of 1901, S, I. I., VII. No. 385, p. 240. 
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1379-80) recording a grant to the Some^Wxa 
pie at Mudukeri in Barakuru. This was in the 
reign of the Vijayanagara ruler Harihara Raya Il.r 
The Mayyas figure in an inscriptian dated Saka 1359 
(A.D. 1437-8 ). It relates that when Annappa Odeyar 
was the viceroy over Barakuru in the times of the 
Vijayanagara Emperor Deva Raya II, a grant was made 
to the Somanatha temple at Manigarakeri in Barakuru 
by a number of Settis together with the following 
members of the Mayya family:—Madhava Mayya’s son 
Krsna and Narayana; Krsnayya’s son Vasudeva Mayya; 
Koyakura Vasudeva Mayya’s son Krsna Mayya (Mana- 
vara olage Mana-Sra devara Madhava Mayyana makkalu 
Krsnana Nafayanam Krsnayyana maga Vasteva Mayyana 


Koyakura Vasteva Mayyana maga Krsna Mayyana otti 
barada 'sila 'sasanada kramaoent-endare)J This clearly 
proves that the members of the Mayya as well as those 
of the Holja families were cited as witnesses to 
public grants made by the prominent citizens of 
Barakuru in the first half of the fifteenth century a.d. 

The same may be said of another well known 
family-that of the Karantas. Another stone inscrip¬ 
tion found also in the Somanatha temple at Manigara¬ 
keri in Barakuru, dated Saka 131 (6) (a.d. 1394-5), 
mentions Sankara Odeyar as viceroy over Barakuru in 
the reign of the Vijayanagara king Harihara Raya 11. 
It records a grant made by Kesava Nayaka, son ofVijaya 


1. 126 of 1901 ; S. J. I. VII. No. 316, jp. 166. 

2. 765 F oj 1901 ; S. L J. VII. No. 372, p. 226. 
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aka, to the god Somanatha. Among the witnesses 
to the grant are the following;—Govinda Karanta, son 
of Ke^ava Karanta ; Narayana Karanta, son of Handana 
Visnu Karanta of the western house ; Mayijanna, son 
of Teji Bhattayya; Dharani Setti, son of Kotiyapa 
Setti and others ( Ke'sava Karantana ma^a Govinda 
Karanta padava maneya Handana Visnu Karantana maga 
Narana Karanta Teji Bhattayyanavara maga Mayijanmnara 
Kotiyapa S'ettiya maga Dharani S'etti)d In a record 
with characters of the same age a son of Handa Krsna 
Karanta is mentioned. The date of this record cannot 
be determined.’ We may recall here that in an epi¬ 
graph dated a.d. 1437-8 cited above, concerning the 
Mayyas, a Krsna Karanta is mentioned.* 


The Handcs are spoken of in a grant dated only in 
the cyclic year Srimukha, made to the god Somanatha, 
evidentaly of the same locality referred to above. No 
ruler or overlord is mentioned in this epigraph. It 
registers a grant by Sankara Hande, son of Demana, in 
the presence of the halara or citizens of Manigarakeri 
in Barakuru ( Handelina Demana Handeya maga S'afikara 
Handeyaru...)* 

Two prominent families may also be mentioned 
here. Thes were the Citupadi and the Nidamburu 
households of the Udipi taluka. Like the families of 
Kota which we have described above, the Citupadi 


1-2. 159oj 1901 ; S.I.I. VII. No. 356, pp. 213-214, and ibid, n. (1). 

3. } 68 P of 1901, op. cit. 

4. 161 of 1901,3.1^1.Vll.No.m,p.2W. . 
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Nidamburu families wielded considerable 


luence in their own locality, in the Gramapaddhati, as 
we have already remarked, these t\vo families are 
called the Paksanathas, The Citupadi or Citttipadi 
family representatives are mentioned in a record dated 
Saka 1398 { a.d. 1476-7), of the times of the Vijaya- 
nagara king Virupaksa Raya II.^ The earliest reference 
to the other family of Nidamburu as given in a record 
dated A.D. 1281, has already been adverted to in an 
earlier context. In a later stone epigraph dated Saka 
1317 (a.d. 1395-6) of the reign of the Vijayanagara 
king Harihara Raya 11, found in the Udipi Srikrsna 
matha, it is called Mudela Nidamburu. It locates the matha 
of the god Krsna thus:— S'ioaliya Mudela Nidamhura 
iramada madhyada Udipina sthanada S'rl Kra {hr) sna-deoa- 
rige. This was when the Vijayanagara viceroy Sankara 
Odeyar was ruling from Barakuru. In a.d. 1399-1400, 
as narrated in a record already cited above, wben tbe 


Vijayanagara viceroy was the Mahapradhana Nagarasa 
Odeyar, the Mudila Nidamburaru were one of the parties 
to whom the viceroy gave the gift^. 

The importance of this well known family is seen 
not only in the, above records but also in the following 
w'hich clearly demonstrates that the Nidarhburu grSma- 
stharu were citizens of much consequence.. A defaced 
inscription found in the Udipi Srikrsna malha of the 
reign of Harihara Raya II> ends thus:— Vidyadhi {Ra)ja 

1. 39 o/ 1901, S. 1.1. VII. No. 209, p. 105. 

2. 172 of IPOI/S. J. r. VII. No. 299, p. 151. 


3. 15i C of 1901, op. cit. 
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S'rlpadangaltt Harihara Rayana kayyah 
dharma S'ri-Vlra Harihara Rayara voppa S'ri-Vlrupaksa- 
devaru S^ivaliya Mudila Nidambura ^ramada voppa Udupina 
S'rl-Mahadevaru Kondauravara voppa Konata-devaru} An¬ 
other stone inscription found in the same famous matha, 
and assignable to the same reign, ends in a similar man-, 
ner, thus:— S'rhHarihararayara hayyalu madida dharmma 
S'ri-Vlra Harihararayara voppa S'ri Virupaksadevaru S iva* 
liya Mudillavaru Nidamburu gramada voppa Udupina SVi- 
Mahadevaru Saguriya Kunjatavana Naduvahti anavarta 
DeValiya devaru Banninjada adhivasada janani^ala voppa 
talekude devaru Kodaura janani^a\a voppa Kanada (Kanana}) 
Sahkaranarayana devara voppa .,These epigraphs con¬ 
clusively prove that the presence of the Nidamburu 
representatives was necessary when an official grant 
was made. This refers of course to the affairs in 
Udipi alone. 

Of the witnesses mentioned in the above grants, a 
word may be said of the god Virupaksa. This name 
refers to the deity wffiich is said to have been in the 
Lingayata matha in that quarter of the modern Udipi 
town which is called Maruthivithika. The entire loca¬ 


lity of Maruthivithika and its neighbourhood is said to 
have been the property of the god Virupaksa whose tem¬ 
ple is incorporated in the Lingayata It is still 

known as Virupaksa^kumeri among the people. It is said 
that a great part of Udipi comprised the Virupaksa- 


115 of 1901 ; s, J. I. VII. No. 303, pp. 115-116. 
2. Ill oj 1901 ; S. 1.1. VII. No. 298, pp. 150-51. 
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je^ The probability seems to be that this was a 
'very ancient temple about which unfortunately nothing 
is available in epigraphs or literature. 


7. CRITICISM OF THE GRAMAPADDHATI 
AND ITS DATE 

The Gramapaddhati, no doubt, is defective, even as 
a traditional account of the village organization. But 
all the same it is very useful for the history of 
Tuluva. The following may be said against it:— 

(1) It is lacking in uniformity. Thus, in one 
version Mayuravarma is introduced abruptly ; while in 
others his parentage is given. In some he is made the 
son of Manivarma ; in others the son of Suslla and 
Hemangada.^ But in some versions, Hemangada is 
described to be issueless.* In otner accounts, Vira- 
varma is said to havp become Mayuravarma.^ This is 
not mentioned in other versions. 

(2) The Gramapaddhati contains statements which, 
even on the strength of Tuluva tradition, cannot be 
accepted. Thus, in one version the ministers, who go 
in search of a ruler, are described to have proceeded 
to northern Varakula (/. e., Barakuru ).^ But this is 
clearly inadmissible, since there never existed nor¬ 
thern and southern Barakuru. 

(3) The Gramapaddhati is uniformly represented to 
be a portion of the Sahyadri-kanda of the Skanda Parana, 


1. The Puttige version. 

2-3. Hegdcj Carite, pp. 71, 74. 
4. I6iU p. 71. 
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::j^^^;^^^etracts its value as a piece of independent histo 
rical work. 


Neverthless, the is a source which 

cannot be dismissed as an instance of Brahmanical fab¬ 
rication. Almost all the gramas and many of the house¬ 
holds mentioned in it exist today. The historicity of 
some of the prominent families has already been 
proved. Down to our own times, the Gramapaddhati 
has always been referred to as a work of great authority, 
especially in deciding questions concerning the society 
of the Tulu Brahmans. 

The few details w’e have enumerated above, enable 
us to determine the date of the Gramapaddhati. That 
the composers of Gramapaddhati are, on the whole, chro¬ 
nologically unreliable is evident from the following con¬ 
siderations:—In one passage in the Mangalore version, 
it is related that at the end of the reign of Jayahtika 
Kadamba Raya in Kali 1605 came Mayuravarma. In a 
later passage in the same version, the distribution of 
the gramas by Mayuravarma is dated in 1731 Vikrta Sam- 
vatsara which is evidently an error for Kali 1731 ! And 
still further down in the same narrative Citrangada is 
placed in Kali 1653 ! And the absurdity of the account 
is seen when in the same narrative the successors of 
Cantrangada (i. e., Citrangada ) were eleven kings, all of 
w'hom ruled before the beginning of the Salivahana eraV 

For historical purposes, therefore, the above de¬ 
tails are worthless. We have to rely on other intrinsic 
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_ supplied in the GrSmapa</</Aa<i in order to find 

out its probable date. From the Buddhist parallel of 

the story of the peacock given above, it seems as if we 


are to trace the origin of the legend to an earlier 
Buddhist source. The prominence given to Mayura- 
varma in the Gramapaddhati suggests that the upper limit 
of the story may be placed in the third century a.d. 
But we have shown that the story of the distribution of 
the gramas was not current till the middle of the fifth 
century a.d. The Gramapaddhati, therefore, has to be 
assigned to a later age. A rapid survey of some of the 
historical notices in that work enables us to assert the 
following concerning its date:— 


(1) The Gramapaddhati mentions a controversy bet¬ 
ween Sankaracarya and Mandana Pandita.^ In another 
version of the same work, we are told that Mayuravarma 
on the advice of Rsi Markandeya, built temples the 
ceremonies and ritual of which were conducted accord¬ 
ing to Sankaracarya’s injunctions.’ These statements 
are enough to prove that the Gramapaddhati was com¬ 
posed after the times of Sankaracarya. It must be 
admitted that the date of the great reformer is not yet 
settled. Neverthless, even if we place Sankaracarya in 
the middle of the eighth century a.d. or thereabouts, 


(•! " 

> 1. The FuMii-etmiofl in which is incorporated a chapter called 

Ahicchatra p/iddhati. In all we have about 270 verses dealing with 
Sankaracirya. B* A, S. 

2. Hegde, CaritCt pp. 83-84. 
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te of the Gramapaddhati which mentions himis 
rought lower still/ 

(2) The Gramapaddhati contains the statement that 


Jainism was spreading in Barakuru, and that the Jainas 
were in a majority in that city/ As we shall see in the 
next chapter, the advent of Jainism into Tuluva cannot 
be dated earlier than the ninth century a.d. Therefore, 
the Gramapaddhati which mentions the above and other 
notices of Jainism,^ could have been composed only 
after the introduction of Jainism in Tuluva. That is 
to say, the Gramapaddhati is to be assigned to the tenth 


century a.d. 

(3) Tht Gramapaddhati speaks of Barahakanyapura. 
From the discussion centering round that name as 

1. On Sankaracarya’s date, read T. R. Chintamani, IHO* HI- 
p. 39 seq. where Sankara is placed in the latter half of the seventh, 
century a.d. Swamikannu Pillai fixed Sankara’s birth in a.d. 805. 
Swamikannu referred to in the Mvi. Arch, Rept, for ^^^8, p. 1^52 
Dr. Shama Sastry opines that Sankara’s death took place in oaka /4 
(a.d, 820). Proceedings of All India Or. ConJ. III. p. 225. Mr. S. V* 
Venkatesvara places Sankara in the ninth century A.D. /. A. XLIV., 
p. 164. If Balavarma’s contemporaneity wdth Sankara is granted, 
then, Dr. Sastry *8 calculation may be accepted as valid. Balavarma 
is placed in a.d. 812. Mys. Arch. Rept. for 1909, paras 46 and 53 ; ibid 
for 1910-11, p. 37. There is also a BalaVarma who was the father 
of Yasovarma and grand-father of Vinayaditya who is known by a 
record dated Saka 735 (a.d. 813-4). I. A. XII. pp. 11-13. Another 
Balavarma is assigned to circa a.d. 750. E. C. XII. Mi. 93, p. 113. 
B. A. S. 

2. The Grdfnapaddhati speaks of a dispute betw^een the Jainas 
and the Brahmans in the city of Barakuru. Hegde, Carite, pp.-76, 78, 99. 

3. Ibid, pi 73. The Puttige version deals at some length w'ith a 
ruler called Arhat, and mentions a Jaina ruler called Jinendra. The 
Ahicchaird-paddkati also refers to the dispute between the Jainas and 
the Brahmans. B. A. S. 
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m the earlier pages of this treatise, it must 
n apparent to the reader that the form Barahaknya- 
pura came into vogue only in the tenth century a.d. 
Therefore, the Gramapaddhati which so often mentions 
Barahakanyapura, and which, as will be explained in 
connection with the history of Bhutala Pandya, even 
ventures to give a derivation of that particular form of 
the .name, could only have been written in the tenth 
century a.d., or later. 

(4) The Puttige version, as we have already seen, 
mentions a king named Vasu whom we have identified 
with the Alupa king Vibudhavasu, who ruled in a.d. 
1244-5. It is evident from this that the Gramapaddhati 
must have been written after the times of king Vibudha¬ 
vasu. In other words, it could not have been written 
earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century a.d. 

(5) The Puttige version describes a Madhva 
ascetic w’ho w'as probably the celebrated Madhvacarya 


himself, and the manner in w'hichthe Vaisnavites con¬ 
verted people into their fold. These details w'ill be 
presently narrated. The date of the great Vaisnava 
teacher w'ill be discussed in the next chapter. In the" 
meanw'hile, w'e may note that the Gramapaddhati which 
describes a great Madhva sage belonged to the age of 
the renowned Madhva himself, i.e., from the middle of 
the thirteenth to the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
turies a.d., or to a later age. 

(6) The Gramapaddhati maintains that the tw'o 
Paksanathas w’ere, as w'C have already seen, Citupadi 



idarhburu. The earliest historical referen 
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Nidamburu household called Mudila Nidamburu, 
as we have also observed, is in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century a. d. The Gramapaddhati which 
speaks of the greatness of the Nidamburu family could 
only have belonged to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century a.d. 

(7) The most decisive test w’hich determines the 
date of the Gramapaddhaii is the following:— It describ¬ 
es the judicial procedure in the court of a ruler called 
Vira Bhupa. This w’as no other than the Vijayanagara 
viceroy Vira Bhupati, son of Yuva Bukka and grandson 
of Harihara Raya II. From independent epigraphical 
evidence we know that he w’as placed over one of the 
cities in the Karnataka in a.d. 1386.^ Since the 
Gramapaddhaii describes the judicial procedure in 
the provincial capital of Vira Bhupati, we may de- 
hnitely assign the composition of Tulu work, which 

1. Vira Bhupati, son of Yuva Bukka and grandson of Harihara 
Raya II| mentioned in a record of a.d. 1386 {E- C. XI. Mk. 31, 
p. 95 ; Saletore, S. P. Lije^ 1. p. 196), and again in a later inscription 
dated a.d. 1400. (Ep, Kept, of the S, Circle for 1913, p. 75). It was 
dQring his time that Caudapa composed his Prayogaratnamdla. 
(Aiyangar, The Sources of Vijayanagara History^ pp« 54-55, Rama Rao, 
I.H.Q>, X. p, 802)). This Vira Bhupati is not to be confounded with 
Vira Bhupati Oijeyar, son of Deva Raja 0<Jeyar, who was placed as 
Viceroy over the Chingleput district and its neighbourhood. Of the 
^econd yira Bhupati we have likewise two records (Cf. Saletore, ibid, 
I, p. 277, JI. p. 293). The judicial procedure referred to here will be 
dlk:iissed in a separate paper. B. A. S. ‘ 
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iiicOrporatted matter of earlier times, 
of the fourteenth century A.D.^ 


8. THE STORY OF BHOTALA pANPYA AND THE 
ALIYA SANTANA KATTU 

We have narrated the events till the days of Candran- 
gada, as given in the Gramapaddhati. We shall now 
relate a few more incidents that took place after 
Candrangada till the appearance of Bhutala Pandya of 
Tuluva tradition. Ninth in descent from Candrangada, 
according to one version, was Angaravarma whose son 
was Viravarma. This prince w’hile out a-hunting was 
cursed by Rsi Kotdsadri (!^i on the Kotisadri ?) for 
having killed the latter’s deer. Viravarma together 
w'ith his attendants was burnt to death, w'hile he was 
ascending the throne at Barakuru. 

Here come a series of events connecting Tuluva 
with the Pandyade^a in the south. A brief resume of these 
incidents is essential before we pass on to the question 
of the historicity of Bhutala Pandya. In the Pandya- 
desa there lived a ruler called Jaya Pandya, who had 
four sons—Agniketu, Sikhiketu, Sivarmaf Sivavarma?) 
and Bhuta Pandya. The last named worshipped a spirit 


1. This explains why the Gramapaddhati calls Udayavara merely 
a village (grama)* The reason is obvious: on the decline of she 
Alupas as a ruling power, as we have already shown, the original 
Capital I?dayavara sank into insignificance, and Barakuru and Manga- 
lijfu took its place. Of these Barakuru continued to be the capital of 
Tuluva down to the days of the occupation of the district by the 
Btitish; B. A. 9. ' . • ^ 
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Kundodara. The eldest Agniketu succeeded 
Is father’s throne, and was followed by Agniketu’s 
eldest son Saumyavira Pandya. The latter’s minister 
was Subuddhi. Candrangada (of Tujuva ?) hearing of 
the helpless condition in which the Pandyadesa was 
placed, twice invaded the country; and although 
worsted in his first attempt, yet succeeded in routing 
Saumyavira Pandya. On this the latter fled with his 
wife called Satyavat! and his five year old boy called 
Jaya Pandya, to a village named Sukha. 


Meanwhile, Satyavati’s brother Deva Pandya had 
failed to persuade his wife Siva Devi to sacrifice one 
of his sons as an offering to the spirit Kundodara which 
had made its abode in a gallant vessel he had built for 
trading W'ith the southern seas. Satyavati hearing that 
Deva Pandya was in a pitiable condition, left the 
village of Sukha with her child Jaya, and meeting her 
brother, offered Jaya as a sacrifice to Kundodara. 
Being pleased with Satyavati’s earnestness and piety, 
Kundodara led the boy Jaya to Varakula (which is 
supposed to have been the name of Barakuru), where it 
destroyed the family of the ruler of that kingdom 
narned Siddhesvaravarma. Here the spirit made the 
state-elephant garland Jaya Pandya. But not being 
satisfied with the Barakuru throne, Kundodara went to 
Ujjain from where it brought Vikramaditya’s throne 
and placed Jaya Pandya on it christening him Bhutala 
Pandya. This event, according to some versions of the 
Gramapaddhati , took place in Salivahana Saka 1, Bahu- 
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Another version of the Gramapaddhati narrates that 
after the extinction of the Kadamba line, the Karna¬ 
taka dynasty appeared in Saka 705 (a.d. 773-4). When 
Cakravartin Vikramankadeva died, in his line appeard 
Vira Pandya whose son was Bhuta Pandya who was made 
king of Barakuru by the spirit Kundodara. Bhuta 
Pandya’s son was Vidyutjimha whose three sons ruled 
over Barakuru. They were succeeded by Vira Sena who 
died issueless in Saka 1100. This afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity to Pandya, a Sudra, to seize Barakuru. But the 
patron spirit of that city called Bhutanatha, evidently 
the same as Kundodara mentioned above, craved for a 
human sacrifice at the hands of Pandya. His wife 
refused to give up her son. But his sister agreed to do 
so. Pandya then ruled over Barakuru and eventually 
married twelve ]aina princesses. In honour of these 
twelve Jaina princesses, the city was named Baraha** 
kanyapura. These twelve princesses gave birth to 
twelve sons-Tolara, Cauta, Savanta, Bahga, Ajila, 
Komna, Dambi, Kumbala, Binnana, Heggade, Mudya 
and Kunda. 

After Pandya reigned his sister’s son Baddadasa. 
This ruler rechristened Sane^vara as Bainduru. He 
appointed Nadayars (i. e., Bunts) as the tenants of the 
Brahmans. His sister’s daughter named Hajli reigned 

1. Hegde, CariU^ pp. 103-135. 
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iim. It was during her time that the Nadavars 
claimed proprietary rights of the soil situated near 
Brahmavuru. This seems to have been acceeded to, 
according to the Mangalore version of the Grama- 
paJdhati, but lands in Kota, Kandavara and Sivalli 
remained strictly in the hands of the Brahmans.^ The 
Vijayanagara rulers are then suddenly introduced in 
Saka 1150 (a.d. 1228).’ 

A third version of the story relates the following : 
Kadamba Raya gave his sister in marriage to Lokaditya 
after going over to Gokarna. He killed Huba^ika, also 
called Hubbadiga, Habasiga, and Hebasi, a wicked 
chieftain of the mountains, and then created Hayva, 
Tuluva, and Malayala. This was in Kali 1689.^ But 


1-2. The Mangalore version* 

3. This Hubasiga was, according to tradition, a Koragar chief¬ 
tain. The Koragars belong to the larger group of wild tribes described 
by us elsewhere. Some represent him as coming from Anantapur. 
(J. A. III. p. 196). The following is the account of the Koragar 
chieftain :—When Lokaditya, who was assigned to B. C. 1450 by 
Wilks, was king of Banavase, an invader by name or Hubasika , over¬ 
ran that country with an army of Candalas, and marched southwards 
to Mahgaluru in Tujuva. Here however his army was scouraged by 
small pox at which he moved on to Maftje^vara to the. south of Manga¬ 
lore, Hubasiga subdued here the local ruler named Ahgaravarma, 
son of Viravarma, and reigned there in conjunction with his nephew 
for twelve years. Then both died. According to one legend, they 
died through the enchantments of Ahgaravarma ; while another asserts 
that a neighbouring ruler treacherously proposed a marriage alliance 
between his sister and Hubasika, and when the latter and his tribe 
attended the nuptiajs, effected their wholesale massacre. Ahgaravarma 
then drove the invaders into the jungles where they were reduced to 
such an extremity that they consented to become slaves and were 
apportioned among the Brahmans and 6ther lartdownersV But the 
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angada, son of Mayuravarma, won a victory over 
-.okaditya, recovered his ancestral dominions, and re¬ 
established the Ahicchatra Brahmans in the thirty-two 
gramas. 

Candrangada next undertook an invasion of the 
Pandya land in retaliation to the invasion of Barakuru 
by Bhuta Pandya in the times of Candrangada’s grand¬ 
father Hemangada. Candrangada succeeded in hife 
venture, and brought as captive, among others, a 
woman named Pommadaya with her eleven children- 
He landed in the harbour of Udayavara, which is call¬ 
ed a grama. The captives from the Pandyadesa were 
re-christened‘thus: Mavana, Dera, Caru, Malli, 
Bambari, Cori, Padiralu, Mittara, Cavuta, Kora, Cara^ 
Kambali, Cura, Holi, Heggade, Kancuna, Bhan<teri, 
Savanta, Hali, Kati:and Khiri (or Bhiri). These were 
to serve the Brahmans of the thirty-two gramas as 
servants. 


Koragars, whom Hubasika had raised to the highest posts under him, 
were stripped and driven to the seashore there to be hanged. But be¬ 
ing ashamed of their naked condition, they gathered the leaves of the 
nicki bush (Fitejc and made coverings for themselves in 

front. On this the executioners took pity on thern and let them go^ 
but condemned them to be the lowest of the low and \vear no other 
covering but leaves. Walhouse cited by Thurston, Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India, III, pp» 427-428. There cannot be any doubt that 
the Koragars were in some manner associated with proprietary rights 
of the soil, and perhaps even with some governmental functions, long 
before the Alupas became the rulers of T uluva. It is also probable 
that the Koragars w'ere addicted to warfare. But the. above story is an 
invention of later times. The Koragars were but a branch of the 
Parna-Sabaras of Indian history. The name Habbusikn, it may also 

be noted, is given to. Abyssinia,., EiC, IV•, Intr. 31, Yd. 54, p* 60* 
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he dynasty of Candrangada became extinct irf 
Kali year 3884. Then in the line of Vikramarka of 
Karnataka was born Vira Pandya whose son w’as Bhuta 
Pandya. This version, it may be noted, uniformly gives 
the name Bhuta Pandya Raya’s progenitor as Vikra¬ 
marka, whom it places in Ujjain. Bhuta Pandya died 
in Saka 1100. After him there appeared the chieftain 
Pandu of the Sudra caste, who married twelve Jaina 
princesses after whom the city was called Barahar 
kanyapura. The reign of his sister’s son Badda Dasa 
follows and the names of the twelve princesses. In 
this version w’e have Mula instead of Komna, Domba 
instead of Dorabi, and Mudda instead of Mudya. In 
other details, this version agrees with the one given 
above.^ 


The most important fact in connection with 
Bhutala Pandya of Tuluva tradition is the law of in¬ 
heritance through the females w'hich he is said to have 
promulgated. This is known as the aliya saniSna katlu, 
incorporating fourteen regulations called hadinalku 
kattn and the sixteen rules called hadinSru kattalegalu. 

9. CRITICISM OF THE STORY OF BHCtALA PANDYA 
' AND AN EXAMINATION OF THE DATE OF THE 
INTRODDCTION OF THE AJLIYA SANTANA KATTU 

Bhutaja Pandya’s name is held in great veneration 
by the Tulu people; the aUya santana katla governs a 
large section of the Tuluvas ; and the fourteen regu- 

1. The Mangalore version, pp. 71-'}S. Sturrock gives the story 
of Bhutaja Paiidya. S. Ci Manual 1. pp. 62-^, 140-Z, I 
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s and the sixteen rules have controlled Ti 
lety for ages.^ These considerations compel us to 
examine the antiquity of the law called the aUya 
Santana kattu and of the fourteen regulations and the 
sixteen rules, and the historicty of Bhutala Pandya. 

There is nothing to indicate in the epigraphs avail¬ 
able that the fourteen regulations and the sixteen 
rules were current in the times of the Alupas. It is 


true that the term kattale appears in later inscriptions. 
Thus in a stone inscription dated Saka 1359 (a.d. 
1437-8 ), of the times of the Vijayanagara monarch 
Pratapa Deva Raya II, when Annappa Odeyar was the 
viceroy over Barakuru, the people who followed the 


1* But it is not to be imagined that the aliya santdna kattu is 
universal, even among the Jainas. I am given to understand that it 
prevails only among the Jainas who are great landow'ners, «.e., those 
who are the heirs to the rich feudal estates of the mediaeval times. 
But among the other Jainas, the makkala santdna prevails. And even 
among the Jainas of the ruling class, the makkala santdna governs 
the following bidus of Tuluva to-day (1935) : the Padubidre bldu, the 
Ermal bidu, the Iravatturu bidu, and the Dharmasthala bidu. At Ermal. 
for instance, the late Mr. Laksmapa Maramma Hegde was succeeded 
by his son Kumarayya Maramma Hegde. Now, the younger brother 
of Mr. Kumarayya Maramma Hegde, Mr. Nabhiraja Maramma 
Hegde, is the head of the Ermal btdu. After him the bidu will pass to 
Mr. Kumarayya Maramma Hegde's son. Hence the distinction, 
seems to be the following On the whole, the aliya santdna governs 
the Jaina royal classes, while the makkala santdna governs the Jaina 
jdti* An interesting example of a Jaina landowner who himself 
belonged to the makkala santdna, but who succeeded to the property 
governed by the aliya santdna law, is that of the benevolent gentle¬ 
man Mr. Raghucandra Ballala of Malali (Manel in Tu}u), an ex- 
M. L. C., who hails from the Iravatturu bidu, but owning the Malali 
estates. B. A. S. 


A. K. 23 
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gulations of the ten streets in Barakuru are 
to have appeased the representative of the Sivalli ^rama 
on a particular connection ( Barakuru hattu keri modalada 
kattaleyavaru kudi S'ioaUiya grama santaisuvalH--)-^ This 
proves that the kattus and the kattales associated with 
the name of Bhutala Pandya were not current in ancient 
Tujuva, especially under the Alupas. We have, there¬ 
fore, to suppose that these regulations came into vogue 
in later times. 


From the three versions of the story of this remark¬ 
able hero of Tujuva legend given above, it must have 
been apparent to the reader that there was no unifor¬ 
mity in them ; and that so far as chronological data are 
concerned, no reliance can be placed on the story of 
the hero at all. It may be remembered here that 
while we have an account of that hero till his death 
in the Mangalore version, in the Puttige version no 
mention whatsoever is made of him. And even in the 
Mangalore version, the fourteen regulations and the 
sixteen rules are not mentioned. The omission of the 
name of Bhutala Pandya in one important (Puttige) 
version of the Gramapaddhati, and of the rules and 
regulations in other versions, is significant. 

It may be argued here that the Gramapaddhati and 
the Bhutala Pandya story are two different accounts ; 
and that the latter need not necessarily have been 


1. 109 (d 1901; S. J. VII. No, 296, pp. 147-48. 
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-^ii^^^orated in the former.^ But a code of regulatirar 
life that of Bhutala Pandya, affecting as it did the his¬ 
tory of a large section of the Tuluva people, ought to 
have been at least alluded to in the traditional accounts 
of Tuluva, especially when these hailed from Kota or 
from Udipi which were so near to Barakuru, the alleged 
place of the origin of Bhutala Pandya. The contrary 
suggests that the story of the introduction of the 
aliya santana kattu was. not universal, and that it did 
not belong to the age in which the Gramapaddhati was 
composed. 

That the Tulu people believed in the story of 
Bhutala Pandya, there cannot be any doubt. Indeed, 
Wilks informs us that one-sibcth of the crop is the share 
which is said to have been exacted by the government 
of South Kanara from time immemorial until in a.d. 
1252 when a nephew of the Pandyan king, taking ad¬ 
vantage of a civil war, invaded the country, in ships, 
and conquered it. But the invader, however, imposed 
on the conquered subjects the task of delivering 
the crop deprived of its husk in a state fit for food, 


1. Hegde relates that Ko^egeri Subraya Jyosa of Barakuru had a 
copy of Bhutala Pandya Kattu in 13 chapters, which Jyosa explained 
to Hegde. Curtfe, Intr. p. in. Mr. Govind Pai asserts that he has 
seen a paper copy of Bhutala Pandya s history in modem characters. 
Thuluva Mahdsabha Annual, p. 13. (Udipi, 1929). But while at 
Barakruru on two different occasions in 1922 and then again in 1932, I 
failed to trace a copy of the Bhutala Pandya Carite. People maintain 
^d believe that the original of this palmyra Ms. is buried under the 
image of Pahcalihgesvara in Barakuru. This is mere fiction as I came 
to know while in that temple. B. A. S. 
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y increasing the revenue by about ten per ce^ 
wliich is the estimated expense of this operation. This 
mode of payment continued until the establishment of 
a new government at Vijayanagara.^ 

In the note on the same page Wilks records the 
popular view that the Pandyan race had their capital 
at Madura; that this invader, from his wonderful 
success, is fabled to have been attended by an army of 
demons’-bhutas-znd was hence called Bhuta Pandya 
Raya ; and that he was the son of the king’s sister, and 
from that circumstance is said to have established in 
the conquered country a law regarding descent in 
nephews by the sister’s side.’ 

It is worth while to examine the historicity of this 


remarkable Tuluva hero whose story has sur\dved down 
to our own days. At the outset it must be confessed 
that the peculiar law of inheritance through the female 
which Bhutaja Pandya is said to have introduced into 
Tuluva, is common to Kerala as well as to other lands 
outside Tuluva.^ This does not, however, prove its 
antiquity in Tuluva, nor the historicity of its alleged 
founder. 


The internal evidence of the story of Bhutaja 
Pandya together with that supplied in epigraphs and 

1-2. Wilks, Historical Sketches of South Indiay I. p. 152, and 


ibidi (n.). . , ^ 

3, Cf. Manual of Administration in the Madras Presidencyy. Ill, 

411 seq.; G. Krishna Rao, A Treatise on Aliya Santana Law and 
Usage] p. 11 ; Burton, Goa and the Blue Mountains, p. 209, (London, 

1851). 
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:ion enables us to arrive at the following con- 
^elusions regarding the hero and his law:— 


(a) All versions of the story call the capital 
Barahakanyapura. The marriage of the twelve Jaina 
princesses is connected with this name. We have con¬ 
clusively shown that the form Barahakanyapura came 
into prominence only in the tenth century a.d., 'and 
that it was not the original name of the city at all. 
Since the legend mentions only the variant Baraha¬ 
kanyapura, the legend can be placed in the tenth cen¬ 
tury a.d., or after. 

(b) The story of the Jaina princesses marrying 
the Barakuru ruler strikingly recalls the offering of 
twelve princesses by Sugriva to Rama, as described by 
Abhinava Pampa in his Rnmayana} It is likely that the 
Jaina conception of a ruler marrying at one and th^ 
same time tw'elve princesses travelled to Tuluva during 
the time of Abhinava Pampa, i. e., about the t'^^elfth 
century a.d. If this is accepted, the story of Bhutala 
Pandya may be assigned to the twelfth or the thirteenth 
century a.d. 

(c) In one version of the story of Bhutala Pandya, 
it is said that he received the throne of Vikramaditya« 
of Ujjain. But in two other versions he is described 
to have been born in the line of the Karnataka king 
Vikramarka.’ Evidently Vikramaditya refers to Vikra- 


1. Abhinava Pampa, Ramayana, X, vv. 39-45, pp. 283-83. 
(Bangalore, 1892). 

2. The Mangalore version* 
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whose other name was Vikramaditya. Now^as' 
we have already explained in a earlier context, this 
was no other than Vikramanka Deva Vikramaditya II, 
TribhuvanamallR, who reigned from a.d. 1073 to about 
A.D. 1132-33. Therefore, on the strength of the internal 
evidence of the story itself, Bhutala Pandya can be 
placed only after the twelfth century A.D. 


(d) The history of the descent among the Alupas 
conclusively proves that the aUya sahtana katta could 
never have been legalized in Tuluva before the four¬ 
teenth century a.d. The history of the Alupas as 
given in an earlier context may be recalled here. We 
hall select only three sets of descent in order to main¬ 
tain our assertion that under the Alupas, till the end of 
the thirteenth century A.D., the succession was from 
father to son, and not in the sister’s line from uncle to 
nephew. Thus, in the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. Kundavarmarasa was succeeded by his son Guna- 
sagara who was followed by his son Citravahana I. 
From the first quarter till the last quarter of the eighth 
-century a.d., w'e have Prthvisagara" followed by 
Vijayadityarasa. The descent in the royal house from 
the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d. till the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century a.d , proves beyond 
doubt that the aliya sahtana katta never prevailed in 
the Alupa house. For Udayadityarasa ( last quarter of 
the eleventh century a.d. ) was succeeded by Bhujabala 
Kavi Alupendradeva, who was followed by Kula- 
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B Alupendradeva I. The last named ruler *^3 
succeeded by Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva I who 
was followed by Nagadevarasa. 


Since we cannot conceive of a law becoming popu¬ 
lar and binding over a considerably large section of the 
people in ancient times without receiving royal support, 
and since there is nothing in the Alupa records till the 
days of king Nagadevarasa ( a.d. 1292 -a.d. 1298) even to 
suggest that the aliya sahtana katta had been legalized 
by the rulers, we may assert that it was not in vogue 
either among the kings or people of Tujuva till the end 
of the thirteenth century a.d. 

But two objections may be levelled against this 
conclusion:— 


(i) Queens are represented as ruling over Bara- 
kuru. Thus, the Pancalingesvara temple inscription 
found at Kotekeri in Barakuru, dated a.d, 1185, already 
cited above, affirms that the crowned queen Pandya 
Maha Devi was ruling over the city of PannirpalH.^ 
This, however, is to be interpreted in the sense that 
that city formed the personal estate of the queen, or 
that she ruled jointly with the king Pandya Cakravartin 
Bhujabala Kavi Alupendradeva, whose long reign we 
have described in the previous pages. 

(ii) Aliyas or nephews are prominently mention¬ 
ed in the Alupa records. For instance, in two of the 


I. 171 of 190U op. cit. 
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ys found in the Mahalinge^vara temple at 
and at Brahmavuruin the Udipitaluka cited already, and 
both dated a.d. 1254, Vira Pandya Alupendradeva is 
described as ruling from Barahakanyapura, and issuing 
orders in the presence of Aliya Bankideva.^ But this 
was an instance of mere corporate existence. It may 
be remembered here that mayduna (brother-in-law) 
Oddama Deva was also present on these occasions. 
His presence on both the occasions precludes any idea 
of the king having shown special favour to the latter’s 
aliya or nephew. 


It is clear, therefore, that neither of the above 
objections is valid. It was only in a.d. 1444 that the 
aUya santana kattu received royal sanction at the hands 
of the Alupa king Kula^ekhara Alupendradeva IV. 
Our assertion is based on the Kanara High School 
stone inscription dated only in the cyclic year Raktaksi, 
but assignable on historical grounds to the reign of 
that ruler. The prominence given to Aliya Banki- 
deva is apparent not only from the opening lines of the 
epigraph which we have already cited, and which 
■mention the nephew first and then the uncle (king 
Kula^ekharadeva), but also from the manner of the 
ending of the inscription:—Thus the stone charter 
(was) engraved (and) given to Uncle Kulasekhara Deva 
by the nephews Bankideva and Bammadeva. Success 
to Kulasekharadeva ! (yint-i dharmatn 'sila sasanangeyidu 


1. 509 of 1928-9 ; 485 of 1928-9, op. cit. 
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nava Kula'sekhara Deoar^e aliyandira Bafikidehi 
fanmia devaru Kula'sekhara-devar^e mangala maha-%ri)} 

Epigraphical evidence from outside Tuluva amply 
justifies our assertion that it was only in the middle of 
the fifteenth century that the aliya sahtana katta 
received royal recognition both in and outside Tujuva. 
This brings us to the discussion of the interesting 
question concerning the identity of the legendary per¬ 
sonage Bhutala Pandya. In the eulcidation of this 
point we shall try to explain how the name and achieve¬ 
ments of this figure got mixed up with the doings of 
historical persons about whom we have some records 
hailng from the Karnataka. 


Two viraials deal with a Pandya invasion of a part 
of the Karnataka. One is dated a.d. 1292 of the times 
of Vira Hoysala Ballala III. It relates that in the Saka 
year 1213, Khara, on the eleventh day oi the bright 
fortnight of Magha, Thursday ( a.d. 1292, February the 
1st), when Marakala of the house of Samudra Pandya 
coming with his property and vehicles ( vasta-vahana- 
sahitam bandu ), demanded the Khandeya airahara. 


1 23 B oj 190h op* oit. The assertion of Sturrock that it was in 

A.D. 1250 that the aliya santdna law was promulgated is wrong. 
S. C. Manual, I. pp* 63-4. Likewise the attempts made by those who 
placJ Bhutala Paiidya in B. C. 1 or A. D. 1. Read Govinda Pai, 
AUyahattina pracinate, in the Thulu Mahasabha Annual, pp. 4-19 
(Udipi, 1929); Udayavara Narayana Achar, Bhutala Pandya^ p, L 
(Mangalore, Dharma Prakasa Vacana Grantha Mala. No. 13. No year); 
Satya Mitra Bangera, Aliya Santdna Kattada Guttu (in the Kaiwada 
script but in the Tuiu language), Thulu Sahitya Male. No. 3 
1930). Of these the last one is merely a farrago of ideas. B. A. ». 
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^ Deva’s son Pandya Deva Mahadeva killed ^a?" 
arakala to bits, and seized his property and vehicles. 
For which Taligenad and Devaligenad rose, and 
marched against Pandya Deva Mahadeva. On a cavalry 
fight taking place in the Hunnur river,...Canda Gauda 
slew Vira Masana, son of the tiger-tamerMasani- 
tamma, who was the chief person in Devaligenad, but 
died in the fight 


Another oira^al assigned to a.d. 1322 by Mr. Nara- 
simhacarya, was found at Bagavaju in the Hoje-Narasi- 
pura taluka. This records the death of Singeya 
Dannayka, son of Vira Ballala Deva’s sister’s husband 
(mayduna) Someya Dannayaka, in a battle between the 
Pandyan kings in the southern India. We are told that 
Singeya Dannayaka W'as in the service of Vira Pandya 
of Kannanuru, and that in the battle that took place 
between Vir^ Pandya on one side and his son Samudra 
Pandya and Parakala Pandya on the other hand, the 
former was put to rout, Singeya Dannayaka dying nobly 
in the fight. 

Mr. Narasirhhacarya, w'e may identically note, 
commented thus on the above interesting epigraph:— 
“Parakala Pandya of this epigraph perhaps represents 
Parakrama Pandya whose inscriptions are dated in a.d. 
1315 and onwards. Vira Pandya is said to have ruled 
from A.D. 1296 to 1342. No published record gives the 
name Samudra Pandya. It is not clear why Singeya 


1. F. C. VI. Cm. 36, p. 38. 
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^nder Vira Pandya.’’^ 

These interesting details give us the clue to the 
appreciation of the story of Bhutala Pandya. Both the 
viragals refer to the aggressive activities of the southern 
Pandyas. In the vira^al dated a.d. 1292, we have an 
expedition into the Karnataka by an officer of Samudra 
Pandya; in that assigned to a.d. 1322, we have the 
death of a Karnataka general in the service of Vira 
Pandya who fought against Samudra Pandya. Now, we 
may remember that through Tuluva lay the safest 
approach to the Pandyan country along the coast. It 
is probable that the commotion caused by Marakala in 

A. D. 1292 over the Ghats in the neighbourhood of 
Tuluva, passed into tradition and was converted by 
Tuluva writers into a story of hhnias bringing in a 
Pandya from the southern country. The expedition 
into the Karnataka and the subsequent help which Sin- 
geya Dannayaka gave Vira Pandya are probably the 
historical background of the expedition which legendary 
heroes like Candrangada are alleged to have led into the 

1. Mys, ArchU Rept. for 1912-1913, p. 41; /. A. XLIIL p. 227. 
Mr. Nilakantha Sastri is ignorant of these details pertaining to the 
help which the Karnataka generals gave to the Pandya kings in the 
course of their civil wars. He mentions tvro civil wars : one in the 
reign of Vira Pandya whom he places in the twelfth century a.d., the 
other in that of Vira Pandya II in the troublesome days of Malik 
Kafur’s invasion. But nowhere is mention made of Samudra Pandya's 
wars, and the aid given by the Karnataka generals. Read, K. A. 
Nilakantha Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 134-36, 138, 201-204. 

B. A. S. 
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R^y4desa and the retaliatory measures which B 
ndya assisted by the hhutas led against Tuluva. 
Whatever that may be, it is enough to note that, bar¬ 
ring Sadaiyan’s expedition against Mangalapura of the 

Marattas, there is not the slightest reference to the 
Pandyan invasion of the Karnataka, or its portions which 
lay wdthin Tujuva, till the end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century a.d. It may be 
that the story of Bhutala Pandya originated after the 
expedition of Singeya Dannayaka in circa a.d. 1322.^ 
Inscriptional evidence relating to centres outside 
Tuluva further corroborates our assertion that the 
oUya Santana kattu received royal sanction only in the 
fifteenth century a.d. In a.d. 1403 under the regime 
of the Vijayanagara viceroy Vitthanna Odeyar, the 
Heggades of Menasur in Madyavadinad together with a 
number of other Heggades and with all the people of 
Danamula, granted a stone sasana of sale deed thus: 
‘‘Our Danamula Menasur and other villages ( in all 
eleven named, together wdth their lands, other belong¬ 
ings and all rights of full possession), the people 
of Danamula and the aliya santana ( or heirs in the 


female line ) with one consent grant to those of the 
three cities of all the nads of the ( Araga ) Eighteen 
Kaihpanas ; and say that those lands and measure¬ 
ments no more belong to Danmula. ’’’ 


1. purely Karnataka legends have passed into Tujuva history. 
The story of Jakkanacarya is another example. I intend dealing with 
this in a separate paper. B. A. S. 

2. E» C, VI. Kp. 51, p. 86 ; see also ibidt Kp. 53, pp. 87-88. 
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is generous sale-deed of the citizens of Di 
mQla enables us to assert that the Vijayanagara 
Government had legalized the aUya safitana kattu within 
its Empire. But Danamula was not the only centre 
where that law prevailed. It governed also the royal 
descent in the well known Saluva capital of San- 
gltpura which was situated in Tuluva. An inscription 
dated A.D. 1488 relates that Sangitpura was “a place of 
descent in the female line” in the Tujuvadesa.^ 
Sangitapura was of course within the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 

Another prominent city also within that Empire 
was Gerasoppe. Of the Soma-kula (Lunar race ) rulers 
of that famous city, Salva Malla was the greatest. 
He was one of the younger brothers of Bhairava, the 
others being Bhaira and Amba Ksitisa. After Salva 
Malla came his sister’s son Deva Raya, then Deva 
Raya’s sister’s son Salva Malla, followed by Salva 
Malla’s younger brother Bhairavendra.^" 

A stone inscription found in Nadkaiasi in the Sagar 
taluka of the Shimoga district, Mysore State, dated 
December the 9th a.d. 1506, is of particular importance 
in this connection. It is valuable not only because it is 
one of the few inscriptions of the founder of the Keladi 
State, Caudapps Nayaka, also called Cauda Gauda in 
this record, but also because it contains the interesting 
information that that ruler had legalized the aUya 


1. E. C., VIII, Sa. 163, p. 123. 

2. Ibid, Sa. 55, pp. 100-101. 
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of land was made by Edava Murari Keladi Cauda 
Gauda to the children of Virapaiya, stone cutter 
{halnkudiga) of the village of Kalise. The stone charter 
enjoins that the gift of the above estate was to follow 
the rule of succession to males through females 
( Cauda Gaadura Kaliseya kalakutiga Vlrayaiyana makali^e 
kota bhumi hemi[f{\da gandige mulaveftda kota bhumi ).^ 
Where exactly Keladi Caudapa’s principality lay is not 
yet a settled point; but that he was a feudatory of the 
Vijayanagara Emperor Krsna Deva Raya the Great is 
well known. For our purpose, it may be observed 
that Caudapa Nayaka had given due importance to 
the aUya santana law in the province under him. 

To sum up:—(1) On purely historical grounds, it 
may be asserted that there was never a person called 
Bhutala Pandya in Tujuva, but that stories concerning 
the depradations of Pandyan agents gained currency in 
Tujuva resulting in a legend concerning an imaginary 
hero of the name Bhutala Pandyat 

(2) The aliya santana law', while no doubt may 
have been in vogue in lands outside Tujuva in the early 
centuries of the Christian era or before, w'as never 
legalized in Tujuva before the fifteenth century a.d. 

(3) In Tujuva the aliya sahtdna katlu received 
royal sanction under an Alupa ruler only in the first 
half of the fifteenth century (a.d. 1444) at the same 
time that it had received official recognition at the 


1. Mys. Arch. Rept.ior 
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of the feudatories of the Vijayanagara Emperors 
elsewhere.^ 



1. We may dispense here with the Madras Government Epigra- 
phist Mr. Venkoba Rao’s theories concerning Bhutalt Pan^ya. Accept¬ 
ing the tradition given in the S, C. Manual as correct, Mr. Venkoba 
Rao connects it with a similar tradition current in the village Bhuta- 
ppandi on the southern frontier of Travancore, concerning a ruler 
called Ollaiyur-tanda-Bhutap Pandiyan, “who conquered Ollaiyur.” 
Citing the evidence of the anthologies Ahandnuru and PurandnurUt 
Mr. Venkoba Rao maintains that this Bhutap Pandiyan *^of the tradi¬ 
tion emerges as a historical king assignable to the early centuries of 
the Christian era. If any reliance can be placed upon the tradition 
connecting this Bhutappandiyan’s name with a South Kanara expedi¬ 
tion also, the Pandya interference in the west coast politics must be 
considersd as dating from a very early period.’* Ep. Rept. oj the 
Southern Circle for 1926-7, p. 107. How’ Mr. Venkoba Rao came to 
connea the Bhutap Pandiyan of Travancore with BhQtala Pajadya of 
Tuluva tradition, cannot be understood. All that can be said in regard 
to Mr. Venkoba Rao’s statements is that they are merely conjectures. 
B. A. S. 
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RELIGION 



Summary 1. Aboriginal faith; kata worship-serpent worship-devil 
worship. 2. Buddhism ; Satiyaputa not Tuluva-evidence 
of Buddhism in Tuluva : later tradition-existence of three 
Buddhists in the 19th century a.d. —Badda Dasa-i^dyat;a/t 
kathe-sastdvu kallu-names of goddesses in Tuluva-names 
of towns—a great Buddhist monastery. 3. Faith of the 
Alupas : proof of the Saivite tendencies of the Alupa 
rulers from the earliest times-places of Saiva importance 
in Tuluva—the Rdjaguru of the Alupa ruler Dattalpen- 
dradeva—the identification of Gagana Sivacarya—dig¬ 
ression into the history of the Golaki matha —further 
proof of the Saivite religion of the Alupas till the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century a.d. 4. Jainism— 
introduction of Jainism into Tuluva.date : ninth century 
A.D. proof ; traditional notices corroborated by historical 
evidence—centres of Jainism in Tuluva. 5. Vai^navism: 
sketch history of the great preacher Madhva. His date— 
his works—his teachings—a description of Madhvacarya 
—Methods of conversion. 6. Bhagavata Sampradaya. 


1. aboriginal worship 

Successive religious movements have no doubt 
affected the life of the Tuluvas, but they have failed to 
wipe out entirely the aboriginal faith of the early 
people who may be said to have been of non-Tuluva 
origin. We shall first deal with the interesting relics 
of the aboriginal faith, and, then, proceed to delineate 
a few details concerning the introduction and spread 
of the more advanced religions. 

Aboriginal faith may be grouped under three heads: 
tree worship, serpent worship, and spirit or devil wor- 
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>v/Of these the last is the most famous. It is 
in by all sections except the Brahmans amongst 
whom, however, serpent worship is common. That par¬ 
ticular form of tree worship called kata worship is comr 
mon among the Koragars about whom we have many 
interesting details.^ It is believed that the Koragars 
celebrate the kata worship beneath a kasaracana tree 
( Strychos Nux-vomica ) in the months of May, July, or 
October. Two plantain leaves are placed on the spot, 
with a heap of boiled rice mixed with turmeric. As is 
usual in every ceremony observed by a Koragar, the 
senior in age takes the lead and prays to the deity to 
accept the offering and be satisfied.’ 

But this aboriginal belief has given place among 
the Koragars to a more popular faith which we may 
call devil or hhuta worship. The statement of Buchanan 
that the Koragars do not believe in spirits, but that 
they worship only a deity which they represent by a 
stone and to which they offer fowls, fruits, or grains as 
sacrifices,^ is by no means accurate. For they believe 
in a spirit called NIca which is not acknowledged by 
other people. Further, they are devout worshippers of 
Mari Amma or Ammanavaru, the goddess presiding over 
smallpox, and the most dreaded form of Parvati, the 
wife of Siva. She is propitiated by blood-thirsty rites.^ 


1. Buchanan, A Journey, III. p. 100; Raghavendra Rao.. I, A. 
III. p. 197 ; Thurston, Canes and Tribes, III. pp. 425-32. 

2. /. A., III. p. 196 ; Thurston, ibid, pp. 433-4. 

3. Buchanan, tWd, III. P* 

4. Thurston, ibid. Tribes, III. p. 434. 

.A. K. 24 
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srpent worship takes the form of adoratio 
fi^es of snakes (naga kalla), placed at the foot of 
plpul free ( naga bana )? especially on Nagara Pahcami 
day, with milkv practically by all classes of people, 
These effigies are to be found all over the district, 
The most famous centres of serpent worship in Tujuva 
are Subrahmanya, Ballamanje, Kadu-kukke, Kudupu, 
Manjesvara, Kajavara, Kattihgere, and Vitthala. In 
the village of Arabi near Suralu in the Udipi taluka 
and in Krimanjesvara in the Kundapuru taluka are a 
quaint people called the Dakkes, or Vaidyas, as they 
are also known, who are reputed to be masters of the 
snake-lore. They administer to the superstitious 
needs of the lower classes on the occasions of what are 
known as the na^a-mandalas and the brahma-manialas. 
But in most of the serpent centres the w’orship of 
Skanda Kartikeya in the form of Subrahmanya on 
Mrga^irsa Suddha Sasthi, known in Tuluva as Skanda 
Sasffii, is conducted by the Brahmans.^ 

Devil or hhuta worship is extremely popular all over 
the district. The hhntas are generally attendants on 
Siva, and are found in almost all temples in Tuluva. 
But in this treatise we shall be concerned w’ith that 
form of the hhuta worship which is common among the 
Holeyas, the Pombadas, the Nalkes, the Paravas, the 


1, The statement made by some (Govinda Pai, Karndta Sdhitya 
Parisad, Itihdsada Irulalli Tulnvanaduy \9H, No* 13, p. 100 seq.) that' 
the worship of Subrahmanya is represented by the sdstavu atones is 
incorrect. It will presently be seen that idsidvu stones represent 
another religion altogether. B. A. S. 
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^©^rs, the Billavars, and the Bunts.^ Some details 
about devil w^orship as gleaned from the Tulu Pada- 
danas^ wdll be given in a subsequent chapter on the 
life of the Tulu people. Here we may note a few fea¬ 
tures of devil worship as practised today in Tuluva. 
The most dreaded names of the bhutas in Tuluva are 
Kalkuda and his sister Karlutti, Bobbariye, and 
Kodababbu. There is another name wdth w^hich 
we are not concerned here - that of the pow^erful 
Annappa in the celebr^ated place of pilgrimage 
Dharmasthala in the Putturu taluka. The fame 
of Kalkuda spread beyond the limits of Tuluva 
into Kerala where he is known as Catu Kutti. Bobbariye 
is essentially a maritime bhuta, while Kodadabbu is the 
patron deity of the Holeyas. 


1. On the Paravas, read, Thurston, Castes & Tribes, pp. 140-143. 
They are supposed to have some affinity with the Tamil Paravas, and 
to have belonged to the same stock as the famous sea voyagers of the 
times of king Solomon. But Thurston’s statement that the Malayajm 
and Kanarese Paravars are descended from the Tamil Paravars, is 
baseless. On the other hand, if we are to give any credence to the 
tradition current among the Tamil Paravars of the Tamil land, which 
make them natives of Ayodhya and the land wratered by the Jumna in 
‘ancifent times, then, the truth seems to be that in the course of their 
hfiigration southwards, they reached the Karnataka and Tujuva first 
and the Taniil land afterw’ards. It is possible that the descendants 
of the Tulu Paravars may have settled in the Tamil land, in the same 
manner the Tulu Vellalers colonized certain parts of that country. 
B. A. S.^ 

’ ’ 2. The word pddadana resembles the Dtavidian word pdt^ 
iAe^rting a song. But the nature of a Tuju Padad^a is essentially 
that of a prdrthana‘, -prayer, B. A. S. 
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.le bhutas in Tuluva are generally worshippe 
^^^(Skt. sthana).^ Bhuta sanas have to a great extent 
been modernized in Tuluva. But some of the old 
structures answer to the following description given 
by Walhouse:—they are small, plain structures, four 
or five yards deep, two or three wide, with a door at 
one end covered by a portico supported on two pillars. 
The buildings are generally without windows. In 
front of them are usually three or four T-shaped 
pillars, the use of which is not clear. Inside the bhuta 
sanas are images made of brass, in human shape, or 
resembling animals such as pigs, tigers, fowls, etc. 
These are brought out and worshipped as symbols of 
the bhutas on various ceremonial occasions. A peculiar 
small goglet made of bell metal and kepula flowers 
{Ixora Coccinea), together with lights are placed m front 
of the bhutas. In some sanas, however, a sword is 


1. Manner distinguishes the bhutas thus : family bhiitas worship¬ 
ped in kofyas ; village bhutas residing in sanas ; sylvan bhutas typified 
by the Brahmarak 5 as ; and bhutas connected with temples and inhabit¬ 
ing the gudts. /. i4. XXIII. p. 29 seq. Sturrock follows him. S. C. 
Manual, I. p. 138. This is entirely a gratuitous distinction. Likewise 
is Manner’s assertion that Kurhberlu is the special bhuta of the 
Holeyas. This cannot be maintained at all, so far as the Holeyas are 
concerned. The difference between kofyas, sanas, and gudis indicates 
merely the locality where they are worshipped, and it does not in any 
w'ay point to an essential difference in the nature of the bhutas. The 
spirits of the two redoubtable brothers Kofi and Cennaya, whose 
martial deeds will be described in detail in the last chapter of this 
treatise, are said by Manner to reside in the garadi. But a garadi is 
more often given to an indigenous gymnasium. Practically every 
bhuta worshipped by the Tuluvas represents some famous man or 
woman who performed great deeds of valour* B. A. S. 
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near the bhutcts. This sword is held by*^lT^ 
pnest when he stands possessed and trembling before 
the people assembled for worship.^ 


Bhnta worship in Tuluva is generally of four kinds: 
kdla^ bandi, nemcy and agelu tambila. The most common 
form of worship is a kola which name is generally 
applied to the celebrations in honour of the bhntas* It 
is offered to the bhutas in the sanas of the villages, and 
is witnessed by all the people of the village who con¬ 
tribute their mite lor its success. A kola is sometimes 
also performed by an individual who has taken a vow. 
When the kola is performed with the addition of an- 
other detail, dragging about a sort of a car on 
which the Pombada priest who represents the bhuta is 
seated, we have a bandi. The celebration of the kola 
once in tw'elve years in a famous temple, as in that of 
Dharmasthala in honour of the formidable Annappa, 
is called a nadavalj ; while the same performed by a 
private person once in ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
goes by the name of nema. There is still another kind 
of worship given exclusively to the Baiderlu, and that 
is called agelu tambila.^ 


1. \Na\house, Journal oj the Anihrological Institutey V. p.l42; 
Sturrock 5. C. Manual) !• PP« 137-138; R. C. Temple, I, A. XXIIL 
p. 5 seq. The assertion of Temple, who follows Graul, that bhiita 
worship refers to an early period of heroes is by no means accurate. 
Some of the bhutas like Koti and Cennaya belong to comparatively 
later times. And the Tuluvas do not worship only seven bhutasy but, 
as Sturrock remarked, legion. Ibidy p. 138. B. A. S. 

■ . 2. Cf, Sturrock, ffcid, pp. 138-39. 
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2. BUDDHISM 


^ While traces of this most popular form of aborigi¬ 
nal worship are still seen everywhere in the district, 
not a vestige remains of Buddhism which somewhere 
in the early centuries of the Christian era seems to 
have taken its hold over the land.^ That Buddhists 
existed in Tuluva even in our own times there cannot 
be any doubt : the official statistics returned three 
Buddhists in the last quarter of the ninteenth century 
A.D.^ 


But of the spread of Buddhism in Tuluva in the 
early times, no direct information is forthcoming in 
history. Nevertheless, with the aid of epigraphs we 
are able to glean a few details concerning Buddhism 
which, taken in conjunction with the traditional notices 
and some religious observances current in Tuluva to¬ 
day, enable us to assert that Tuluva had indeed come 
within the fold of Buddhism in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. In this connection it must be said 
at the outset that the attempts made by some to 
identify Tuluva wdth Satiyaputa of the Edicts of Asoka 
are wholly unconvincing.^ 


1. Perhaps the only trace—if we may call so—is the dhiipe or 
burial mounds in Tuluva. Dhiipe may be perhaps a corruption of 
stupa but no proof is forthcoming to maintain this. B. A. S. 

2. Sturrock, S. C. Manual, H- P- U. 

3. Saletore, The Identification of Satiyaputa, Indian Culture, I. 
pp, 667-674. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, in trying to refute me, has vainly 
endeavoured to locate Satiyaputa somewhere '‘to the north or N. W. 
of the three well-known southern kingdoms*-. Journal bf Indian 
History, XIV, No. 41, pp. 278-9. We are hone these wiser for these 
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^Blfijdhism in Tuluva in early times are of two kinds : 
Tuluva traditional references as embodied in the 
Gramapaddhati, and non-Tuluva references as given in 
Kannada works of comparatively modern times. 
While dealing with the origin of the Sudra tenants of. 
the thirty-two gramas, the Gramapaddhati relates that 
among the captives brought by Candrangada from the 
Pandyadesa was one Pommadaya, a widow who had 
been excommunicated for having associated with a 
Sadra called Bappa or Badda Dasa. She had elevea 
children, the eldest of w^hom was Kavaca Dasa. These 
eleven sons were the progenitors of the Nadavars of 
Tuluva.^ Neither the Gramapaddhati of Bhattacarya 


nor the Puttige version of the same mentions this 
absurd account of the origin of the Nadavars.’ 
^^and^ii^c^ncing suppositions. Equally unwnvincing is the, 
suggested identification between the Sat.yaputa of the Edicts and the 
word Saliva putra (or Satyavati putra) which forms one of the birudds 
of the ijendaiy hero BhGtala Pandya. Mr. Govinda Pai, The 
Kamra High School Magazine. I. No. 2, p. 65 seq. No. 3, p. 101. 
Mr Pai has made another attempt to identify Satiyaputa with Tuluva. 
Dr. Krishnamami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume 1936, pp. 33-47. 
Even if we assume that Bhutala Papdya belonged to the early centuries 
of the Christian era, this identification is erroneous, since Bhutala 
Papdya would then belong to the 1st century a.d., while the Edicts of 
Asoka range from B. C. 258 or B. C. 257 onwards. Smith, 0. H. /., 
p. 103. ( London, 1928). This disparity in the age is enough to dis- 
prove the identification. B. A. S. 

1. The Mangalore version. 

2. The Nadavars have been eulogized by Nrpatunga Deva in his 

Kavirdjnmdrga, thus: _ ’ 


subhatorkal kavigal-su- | 
prabhugal calvarhal-a- | 
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low, all that we may venture to say in regara' to^ 
^he name Bappa or Badda Dasa occurring in Tuluva 
tradition, is that it may have been a clumsy rendering 
of the name of the Buddhist leader Badda Dasa. But 
it must be admitted that this is only a conjecture, 
since there is no proof to maintain that the Buddhist 
leader of Ceylon had anything to do with Tujuva.^ 

Devacandra ( A.D. 1838) in his Rajavalj-kathe refers 
to the prevalence ofBuddhism in Tuluva.“ 

Neither the later nor the earlier notices of the 
spread of Buddhism are so convincing as the following 
considerations which refer in unmistakable terms to 
the prevalence of Buddhism in Tuluva in the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era. At Kadri, a suburb of 
Mangalore, are some caves called popularly “ Pandava 
caves”. These are identical with the numerous Bud¬ 
dhist caves which w'ere used as places of retreat in the 
southern parts of the peninsula, and which have been 


bhijanarkaf gunigal 'I 
ahhimanigal atyuggrar ] 
gabhira-cittar vivekigal Nadavarggnl |1 
Kavirajamargga, II. v. 26. In an earlier connection he remarks thus : 
Kanna4ahke Nddavar bjar. Ibid, I. v. 42. Mr. S. B. Joshi identifies 
the Nadavars mentioned here with the Nadavars of Tuluva. Mahdrd- 
strada Mula p. 9. (Dharwar, 1934). Mr. D. R. Bendrey, m.a., tells 
me that the Nadavars were the same as the Natas of early India 
history. B. A. S. 

1. On Badda Dasa, read, Codrington. A Short History of Ceylon, 
pp. 29, 3+.' (London, 1926). Mr. Aygal places Badda Dasa in the 
twelfth century a.d. Daksina Kannada Jilleya Prdetna Itihdsd', 
pp. 315-6. 

2. Rice, Mys. Insc., Intr.'p. Ixxxviii; E. C. II., p. 45 (1st ed.). 
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;d to an age ranging from the 
century of the Christian era.^ We shall presently see 
that Kadarika was a Buddhist centre even so late as the 
tenth century a.d. 

Another consideration which prompts one to main¬ 
tain that Buddhism was popular in early times in 
Tujuva is the fact of the existence of numerous stones 
called 'sastaVa kalla, or as in some places, ^astaoe'svara. 
Almost every temple, especially in the Udipi taluka, 
has a special shrine called the bastavu gadi. Thus in the 
well known AnanteSvara temple at Udipi, there is the 
gudi of Sasatavesvara, while in the Sankaranarayana 
temple at Kodavuru near Udipi, there is likewise a 
'sastavu gudi. Daily worship is being done to the 
deities in these gadis.^ At Ubaradika Mutturu, sixteen 
miles north of Sulya, and at Kodipldi, four miles west 
of Puttur, are two temples of the 'sastavu god. The 
word 'sastavu, according to Amrasimha, is one of the 
names of Buddha:— 

Mamndrah S'righanah S'asta-munih S’skya-munih-tu yah I 
sa-S'akya-simhah Sarvartha-siddhah S’auddhodanih-ca sah I 
Gaatamah-ca-Arkabandhah-ca Maya-devi-sutah-ca sah tl® 

It is not unlikely that the 'sastavu kallu and the 
'sastSvu gods worshipped in Tujuva today are the relics 

J 1. Ep. Kept, of the S. Circle for 1907, pp. 60-61. 

., 2. A village called Sastavu lies south of the grama of Kokkarane* 
near Suralu in the Udipi taluka. No trace of Buddhism can be seen 
herd. But I am told that there is a Trimurti (image?) in Sastiivu. 
Then again there is a village called Sastana near Saligrama, also in 
the same taluka. B. A. S. 

3.' I.'14-»15. 





second to the sixth 
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one of the 


se far-off times when Buddhism was 
important religions of the land. 

- Names of goddesses and of towns afford, again, 
clues to the history of Buddhism in. ancient Tuluva. 
Of the names of towns, we shall select only one well 
known example - Mangalore. This town has two other 
names-Mayikal and Kodiyal. Of these the latter is 
applied to the northern part of the town to what is still 
known as Kodiyala-^^uttu, This name is neither so popu¬ 
lar nor so ancient as the other name Mayikal, which is 
the designation of the original part of the town in the 
south. Mayikal is derived from Maya-kala or Maya- 
kana^ meaning “The abode ( space, place ) of Maya^^ 
The name, therefore appropriately describes the 
‘ Town of Maya”. Now, when we realize that the 
patron diety of Mangalore is Mangaja Devi, also called 
Adi Devi, whose well known temple stands in the very 
locality called Mayikal ; and that Mangaja Devi or Adi 
Devi seems to have been no other than the Buddhist 
goddess Tara Bhagavati,^ we may well understand 
why Mangalore was called Maya-k/u, or the Town of 
Maya. 

Other facts support this assumption of ours. 
Mangalore is just two and a half miles south of Kadi- 
rika, which, as will be proved presently, contained a 
Buddhist vihara. One may not be far wrong in assum¬ 
ing that the temple of Maya or Mahgala was in some 
manner connected with the vihara at Kadarika. More- 
1, Manga la is another name of Tara. JR AS for 1894, p. 85. 
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present day custom of offerings animal ©crv- 
Xl&Ces to the goddess Mari Amma, whose shrine is not 



far from the temple of the goddess Mangala, strik-i 
ingly recalls one feature of the goddess Durga who, as. 
pointed out by us elsewhere, was no other than the 


Brahmanical counterpart of Tara Bhagavati/ 

The Udipi taluka contains many places which 
seem to have been once centres of Buddhist worship. 
In an earlier connection we mentioned four religious 
places reputed to have been created by Parasurama in 
order to guard Udipi. These were Kunjaru, Indrani,* 
. Kannarapadi, and Putturu.^ Divesting the tradition of 
its Paiiranic garb, it seems that these four places were 
no other than Buddhist centres. At least the name 

1. Cf. Saletore, The Wild Tribes in Indian History, pp. 26-27, 29. 
"JThe Mahalirigesvara temple at Tehkanidiyuru, also called Belkale, 
near Udipi, and the Sahkaranarayana temple at Kodavuru, also near 
tMipi, may have been likewise originally Buddhist centres. They 
contain sdstdvu gudis. The Vi§numurti temple at Kidiyuru, also, a 
suburb of Udipi, was in all probability Buddhist in origin. A close 
examination of this temple has revealed the following ; 1. The struc¬ 
ture and shape of this temple recalls that of the Anahte^vara temple 
at Udipi and the vihdra at Kadirika. 2. Of the Visnumurti temple’ 
and the Yaksim gudi at Kidiyuru, the latter is older. This YaksinI' 
was Camundesvari, Durga. The wooden image of Camunejesvari 
has been done away with because it was eaten by white ants. The'- 
priest of the temple was, hovever, unable to tell me as to when 
the image of CamundesVari was destroyed. 3. The lingas in the 
outer prdkdra of the temple show that the Visnumurti temple was 
once ^aivite. That is to say, originally a Buddhist vihdra, it must 
have passed first into the hands of the ^aivites, and then into those of 
the Vaisnavites. B. A. S. 

2. Some accounts substitute Bailuru for Kufijaru, and Kadi yaU 

for Indrani. B. Srinivasa Acarya, Udipi-Ksetra Mahimd, p- 4 (Udipi,* 
1923). : . i * . • 
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Bhagavatl given to the goddess of PuthfrlT 
arly suggests this.^ This is further proved by the 
bare name of goddess Bhagavati given to the goddess, 
as in Niruvara (Nilavara) in the same Udipi taluka. 
It was to this temple of the goddess Bhagavatl that> 
as narrated in connection with the events of the 
reign of the king Vira Pandya Alupendradeva. a gift of 
money was made by his queen Balia Maha Devi in the 
presence of the ministers and others.’ The goddess 
Bhagavati was also called Durga as in a.d. 1345, when a 
gift was made to her in the reign of the Alupa king 
Vira Kula^ekhara Alupendradeva II.^ 

In the Karkala taluka, too, there seem to.have been 
centres w’^hich were originally Buddhist in origin. 
The Durga Paramesvari temple to which a gift of land 
seems to have been made, as recorded in an undated 
and damaged inscription of the Alupa king Kamadeva,^ 
was evidently in the hands of the Buddhists before it 


1. It may be recalled here that the goddess Durga Bhagavati of 
Putturu was well known as a protectoress and a saviouress. This is 
exactly one of the attributes of the Buddhist goddess Tara. Was the 
god'Hayagrlva of the Sode Ma^ha of Udipi originally a Buddhist 
Mahayana deity ? On Hayagrlva, read Bhattacharyya, Buddhist Icono- 
graphy, pp. 37, 68 seq. (London-Calcutta, 1924); Sadhanamala, II, 
P. 508, (Baroda, 1928). B. A. S. 

2. 49; fl/7P25-P, op. cit. 

3. 496 of 1928^9 1 op. cit. We may not be far wrong in assuming 
that the famous goddess Mukambika of Kolluru in the Kundapura 
taluka, may have been originally Buddhist. Mukambika is celebrated 
as a goddess of learning. This attribute she shares with Mahju^ri ; 
but it must be admitted that there is no proof forthcoming in support 
of,our assumption. B. A. S. 

4. 477 9f 1^28-9, op. cit. 
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every 

Gaurl 


__ passed into those of the Saivites. There is 
reason to believe that the goddess now known as 
in the suburb of Mudubidre called Prantya, was 
originally known as Durga. This is proved by two 
records dated a. d. 1205-6 and a. d. 1215 respective¬ 
ly of the times of Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I. In 
both these inscriptions the goddess is called Durga 
Devi and not Gauri.*^ Two and a half centuries later 
in A.D. 1444 during the reign of Kulasekhara Alu¬ 
pendradeva IV, the same name is applied to the 
goddess. This suggests that the name Gaurl must 
have been applied to the goddess after the middle of 
the fifteenth century a.d. 


To the names Adi Devi, Durga, Durga Bhagavatl, 
or merely Bhagavatl, which indicate the Buddhist origin 
of the temples under review^, we may add one more 
name which proves beyond doubt the prevalence of 
Buddhism in early Tujuva. This is the name Bhattaraki 
applied to the goddess at Polali. As is related in 
an undated inscription of the Alupa prince Kumara 
Pandya Jayasingarasa, a gift of land was made by him 
to the goddess Holala Bhattaraki.’ From this we may 
reasonably assure that the well know’n Polali Durga 
Parame^varl of the modern times was no other than 
Holala Bhattaraki of the early ages,^ 


1. SI and S2ef 1901, op-at. 

2. 380 of 1901, op. at. 

3. It cannot be made out whether Udayavara itself was once 
under the Buddhist influence. One of the inscriptions cited above 
calls Ranasagara Satnbukallu Bhatpdraka. The title Bha^taraka stands 
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_ic next consideration concerning the existence of 

buddhism in Tuluva hails from Kadri or Kadirika, 
near Mangalore. The fact of the Alupa ruler Kunda- 
varmarasa having set up the image of Lokesvara in the 
vihara of Kadirika is enough to prove that that centre 
was originally a Buddhist monastery. The appellation 
ofiVihoj’o used for the locality and the identification of 
the image of Lokesvara itself support our assumption. 
Lokesvara was essentially a Buddhist god. This is 
proved by an inscription which commemorates the 
construction by a Jayanta chief of a Buddha vihara at 


no doubt for rayd as well as for priest. Amarasimha uses it as a 
synonym for rdjd. Amarahosa, Natyavarga, 13. Kalidasa used the term 
Bhattaraka to mean an official: Bhattdraka ito’rdham yusmdkatn sumano 
mulyatn bhavatu. Sdkuntalam, VI, pravesnka. The Jainas used that 
appellation for their rulers as well as for their priests. But, as ex- 
plained elsewhere, Jainism was introduced in Tuluva in the ninth 
century a.d. The biruda Samhukallu Bhattdrakat therefore, has to be 
referred to a non-Jaina origin of an earlier date. It may be argued 
that Sarhbu being another name of Siva, the expression has to be 
interpreted in the sense of **Bhattaraka of Sambukallu’’ (z.e., king or 
great lord of J5ambukallu). This is unintelligible. So we have to 
interpret Bhattaraka in the Buddhist sense of worshipper. This Would 
mean that Ranasagara was worshipper of Sambukallu” the 
stone of Sivas: Linga). Two other expressions occurring in the same 
stone mscriprion are to be noted. These arc Sivalliya Brahmapuram 
^zedam^hdpdtakQfii.akku^nd Avici mahd-narakakke hhdgyam akkum. 

I the reference is to the Brahman conception of panca.mahd- 

Buddhist idea of the 

Aoain tb«. rp/**’ P* be made out. 

^be hell called Avici is not clear. The Hindus 
considered Avici as one of the narakas {Amarkosa, IX, Narakavarga, 1), 
But the Mahayana Buddhists have also described Avici in detail 
■AryamonjiArimuhkalpa, Part III. pp. 635, 664-665, (Trivandrum* 
Sht. Series* Np. LXXXIV. Trivandrum 1925). Cf..Jayasvval, Imperial 
.Uisiory. (if Indta, p. 54, w. 732-738. (Lahore* ■1934). _ ., . 
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;ave by the Mahapradhana Danianayaka Rupa- 
bhattayya, to provide for which and for the worship of 
Tara Bhagavati, the gods Kesava, Lokedvara and 
Buddha, he made ample endowments which are 
specified in detail. This is related in an inscription 
dated a.d. 1065.^ 


Indeed, Lokesvara was no other than the northern 
Buddhist Boddhisattva Avalokitesvara. He is repre¬ 
sented as the consort of Tara. The image of Lokesvara’ 
at Kadirika is, on the whole, in conformity with that 
described in the northern texts. He is described as 
indigo-coloured with three faces which are black, whitd 
and red. The first pair of hands embraces red lasya 
matri and holds vajra and bell; the second pair holds an 
upper garment of human skin; and the third holds 
damaru and skull with blood. And he has a khatvafi^d 
in his arm pit, and he is adorned with jewels. The 
absence of other details given in the northern texts, 
m.,that his left leg flexed rests on I^vara, and the 
right extended rests on Sita; and his orange hair being 
adorned with udumvara flowers’—may be explained by 
saying that the difference is due to the local atmos¬ 
phere. 

The statement in the same inscription found on 
the pedestal of the image of Lokesvara, that the Alupa 
king Kundavarmarasa removed the evil of grink {sura- 
piina krtodo'so yena ajna nirakrtah)^ the general shape of 

1. ' • B. C. VII. Ski 170. p. 112. 

2. Waddell, ISP4,pp. 82-83. 
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iple of Kadri which people call now Manjun^ 
Tple, but which is like the shape of the Anante^vara 
temple at Udipi, recalling more a Buddhist vihara than 
a Hindu temple; and the existence of Buddhist caves 
on to adjoining hill—these support our suggestion that 
Kadirika was essentially a Buddhist centre in the tenth 
century a.d.‘ 

We have now to inquire into the causes of the decline 
of Buddhism in Tuluva. Buddhism certainly was never 
the religion of the rulers of Tuluva. Almost till the 
middle ages the names of the most prominent Mahayana 
goddess survived in Tuluva. But grave causes had 
already brought about the decline of Buddhism out¬ 
side Tuluva. Of these the most important was the 
advance of Jainism the champions of which inflicted 
crushing defeats on Buddhist disputants, by the 
seventh century A.d., in Kanci and other well known 
Hindu capitals.’ Then came the rise of Advaitism 
under the great Sankaracarya somewhere in the 
middle of the eighth century A.D. But the most 
potent cause which brought about the disappearance 


1. These considerations invalidate the assertion made by the 
Madras Government Epigraphist Mr. Venkoba Rao that the temple 
was originally a Jaina one. Ep. Rept, of the S. Circle for 1921, p, 8. On 
the worship of Avalokitesvara in Kasmira in the thirteenth century, 
read Sten Konow, IX. p. 301. Cowell has some remarks to 

make on Avalokitesvara. /. A, VII, p. 249, seq. On Avalokitesvara, 
read Bhattacaryya, Buddhist Iconographyt p. 33 seq. The further 
identification of this image of Kadirika will be the subject of a 
separate paper. B. A. S. 

2. For a detailed account, see the writer’s forthcoming book on 
Buddhism. 
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ladhism from Tujuva was the strong Saivite lean 
Ing of the Alupa rulers whose religious beliefs we shall 
now describe in some detail. 


3. SAIVISM 

On the strength of epigraphical evidence we may 
definitely maintain that the predominant religion 
under the Alupas was Saivism. In this section we shall 
first give such of the evidence as can be gathered from 
the stone epigraphs in regard to the faith of the Alupas, 
and then deal with the history of a famous religious 
institution a great teacher of which was the raja-guru of 
one of the Alupa kings. 

The indigenous Naga origin of the Alupas, as the 
reader must have gathered from the remarks we made 
while delineating the political history of Tujuva, was 
perhaps responsible to some extent for the inherent 
Saiva tendency of the Alupas. According to our cal¬ 
culation, Sri Maramma Alvarasar is the earliest 
historical figure in the Alupa genealogy, although the 
Halmidi stone inscription suggests the name of an 
earlier king. One of the stone inscriptions in the 
Sambhukallu temple at Udayavara, ends with the word 
Goravaru.'^ This word refers to the Saivite priests called 
Sthanikas or Goravas, who have played a significant 
part in the religious history of the land.’ Another 
stone inscription of king Alvarasar, also found in the 

1. 99 of 1907, op. cit, 

2. This subject will be discussed separately bv me elsewhere. 
B. A. S. 


A. K. 25 
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temple, not only contains the same word Gorah 
also refers to the god Sambhukallu ( z. e., I^vara ) 
to w^hom evidently a grant w^as made.^ 

Coming to the times of Citravahana I, w^e have seen 
how’ he w^as a patron of Brahmans learned in the 
Vedas. The statements that “those w^ho enjoyed the 
gift w^ere held as consecrated to the thirty-three (z. e., 
the gods y\ and “ w^hoever else takes or gives this is 
guilty of the five great sins,” denote that the Saivite 
religious feelings remained unchanged under Citra¬ 
vahana I. 

There cannot be any doubt that during the reign 
of Ranasagara, Saivism continued to be the dominant 
religion inTuluva. An indiscernible bond connected 
Udayavara wdth the well knowm city of Humccha or 
Patti Pombucchapura. This is evident from the 
manner in w^hich a vlragal found in Udayavara ends. It 
deals, as w^e have already seen, wdth the death of a 
follow^er of Ranasagara named Vinja Praharabhusana’s 
son Kamakbda in an encounter with the follpw^ers of 
Svetavahana, the rival of Ranasagara. The Vira^al 
narrates that Kamakbda “pulled out the tongue of 
those who w^ere not attached to the Pasupata lord...”, 
and seized, and destroyed, and assaulted those who 
were not attached to the lord of Patti 

The veneration of the people for one of the most 
celebrated spots in Tuluva, associated with the name 


1. 96 oj 190h 

2. 108 of 1901, op. cit. 
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/a— S'iva-halli (The village of Siva)—is seen in a 
record of king Prthvisagara (a.d. 730-a.d. 750) which 
not only reiterates the close relationship between 
Udayavara and Patti, but also gives another significant 
detail which unfortunately for want of adequate data 
has to remain unexplained. This epigraph narrates 
that those who destroyed the grant would “be covered 
with the five great sins (of one) who destroys Varanasi 
and Sivalji^’; while he who confirmed it would acquire 
“the truit of a horse-sacrifice.”^ To the Tuluvas, 
therefore, Sivalli was as celebrated and holy as 
Benares. But why the merits of a horse-sacrifice 
which are met with for the first time only in this 
record, should have been mentioned here, we are un¬ 
able to explain. Perhaps the horse-sacrifice is asso¬ 
ciated with the valour of king Prthvisagara. While 
dealing with the public grants in the reign of king 
Vijayaditya, we noted in an earlier context the refer¬ 
ences to the fruits of a horse-sacrifice and the impor¬ 
tance of Sivalli and Varanasi.^ Another inscription 
registering a gift to the god Subrahmanya, also noted 
in the previous pages, conclusively proves the strong 
Saivite tendency of that ruler 

More than two centuries later we come across 
interesting facts concerning the spiritual teacher of the 


1. 102 of 1907f op, cit. On the villages comprising Sivalli, see 
irfra Appendix. 

2. 98 cj 190h op. cit. 

3. 372 of 1927, op. cit. 
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king and the lineage to which he belong 
lis is gathered from a damaged stone inscription 
found in the Some^vara temple at Mudukeri in Bara- 
kuru. The original in Kannada runs thus:— 

S'rl Ganadhipataye namah {iubha)m-astu svasti 'sfmatu 
Duroasa(s) munindra-vam'sa-tilaha...ya sahlati sanjatar-appa 
'srlmat Gagana-S’iva-acSryarige Dattalpendra 'sri-Mara 
Oddama Deoi^alu Barahakanya-purada piriya-aramaneyalu 
hatta-keriya halara muntagi Karakalada Kadurabe{la)m- 
bettina tamma brahmadayada.,.{oai)tti a 60 made bittava 
(ba)yalam je...yalu mkhara muntagi bitlaru pujeya (dha) 
reyaneredtt kottara a-bhUmi aoara santati sahtatiya 'sri- 
mathakke naduvuda yi dhafmavannu ar(a)su nadu nakhara 
palii)si bahavaru yl dharmmavan-ava kedisida...Varanasiyalu 
108 kavileyanu Brahmaranu kohda dosa soa-dattam para- 
dattam... (the epigraph breaks off here).' 

The contents of the above grant are briefly the 
following:—Dattalpendra Srimara and his queen 
Oddama Devi seated in the senior palace at Baraha- 
kanyapura, in conjunction with the citizens of the ten 
streets {hattu keri) and others, gave to Gagana Sivacarya 
a gift of land in which sixty muras of rice could be 
sowed, situated in the high-level ground (bettu) called 
Kadurabelambettu of Karkala. This gift was given 
in perpetuity to the matha to which Gagana 6ivacarya 
belonged. The king, { the representatives of ) the 
district, and the municipal corporation ( arasu natu 
nakhara) were to protect the dharma (gift). 


1 . m of 1901, S. 1.1. VII. No. 134, p. 165. 
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■«^s5-The above grant is important from the following 
points of view:— 

(1) It confirms the evidence supplied by other 
records concerning the corporate life of the Tulu 


people. 

(2) The clauses at the end-sva dattam para-dattam- 


etc., show that the people as well as the engravers in 
Tujuva w’ere not unaware of the Pauranic sanction 


underlying the protection and violation of grants. 

(3) It gives us the name of a new' Alupa ruler- 
Dattajpendra Srimara-, w'hose date we can determine 
by fixing the date of his spiritual teacher. 

(4) The inscription gives interesting details con¬ 
cerning the ^uru of Dattajpendra Srimara. He was 
called Gagana Sivacarya, and he had the biruda orna¬ 
ment to the spiritaal lineage of Duroasas, and another in¬ 
distinct biruda which ends in the words...oa sahtati 
sanjatar-appa (one produced [arisen] in). 


The inscription is how’ever undated. We have to 
fix the age of Gagana Sivacarya, and of his royal 
disciple. This can be done only w’hen we find out 
the antecedents of the spiritual line to W’hich Gagana 
Sivacarya belonged. 

Gagana Sivacarya mentioned in the Barakuru in¬ 
scription is to be identified with Gagana Siva to whom, 
on Wednesday the 9th March a.d. 959 (Saka 880 expired 
the cyclic year Kajayukta, Wednesday, the 13th tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Phalguna), the village of Kankem 
(mod. Kanki in the Junior Miraj state) in the Karahata 
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, was granted by the Rastrakuta monarch Krsna 
III Akalavarsa Vallabha. The donee is praised as one 
“versed in all the Saiva siddhantas, the pupil of the pre¬ 
ceptor Isanasiva, who is the head of the establishment 
of Valkalesvara in Karahata, and is an emigrant of the 
Karafija-kheta group (of villages)’\^ 

Before we proceed to narrate a few details based 
on epigraphical evidence concerning the matha to w'hich 
I^ana^iva and his disciple Gagana Sivacarya belonged, 
we may note that the age of Dattalpendre Srimara a.d. 
959 agrees very wxll with the conclusions we -have 
arrived at wdiile delineating the Alupa chronology. 
Dattalpendra Srimara would, therefore, have to be 
placed after Alva Ranafijaya and before Kundavarma II. 

From the above grants relating to land in Karkala 
in Tuluva and in Kahkem in Karahata, it appears that 
Isana Sivacarya and his successor Gagana Sivacarya 
were reckoned to be the heads of the Valkalesvara 
matha in Karahata in the ninth century A.D.; and that 
Gagana Sivacarya, and, therefore, his preceptor too^ 
belonged to the spiritual lineage founded by the sage 
Durvasas. 

Which is the institution associated w^Hh the name 
of the sage Durvasas? Hows wdien, and w^here did it 
originate ? And over w^hich parts of the land did its 

1. D. R. Bhandarkar, E. /. IV. pp. 278-290. Hultzsch wrote in 
a note (n. 1) on the above (p. 290) ^*or perhaps a descendant of the. 
(spiritual) lineage of (the matha 2 Lt) Karafija-kheta.This, on the 
evidence of the Barakuru record, is inadmissible. Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
Interpretation—^^group of villages’’—is, therefore, correct. B. A. S.- 
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spread ? These questions will now be 

answered. 

The sage Durvasas, founder of the spiritual line 
to which Gagana Sivacarya belonged, appearsin many 
Tantric works as the preceptor presiding over the 
Amartaka The Tantric literature is said to 

have been introduced into the world by him. He is 
is credited with the composition of the works Prasakti- 
mahimnah in praise of the goddess Prasakti, Aryadvi- 
cati, Deolmahimnah^stdtramy Para'saiva mahimnah-stotram, 
S'ambhumahimnah-stotram, and others.^ 

But the identification of the Amartaka matha repu¬ 
ted to have been founded by the sage Durvasas, is a 
difficult matter. The few historical notices of the 
institution associated with the name of that sage, bring 
to light another matha which had its origin in the north, 
but which in course of time spread its influence over 
the south and the west. We meet with the name of the 
sage Durvasas in the history of the Dahalamandala 
situated between the rivers Bhagirathi (Ganges) and the 
Narmada. The Dahala ( or Dabhala ) country was 
conterminous wdth the Cedi country in Central India, 

1. Hultzsch, Report on Skt. Mss, No. 2, Intr, p. xvi, seq. 

2. Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogoruniy I. p. 257; II. p. 55. Nirmala 
Muni Guru of Tiruvalur in the Tanjore district, in his Laghtprabha, 
a commentary on Aghora Sivacarya’s Kriya-karmn-dyotikoy relates that 
the Tantric'literature originated with the sage Durvasas. Ep. Rept. of 
the Southern Circley for 1917, p» 126. In the Laksminarayana temple 
at Hesaraghatta, in the Mysore State, the god about two feet high is 
seated on a high pedestal. He is said to have been worshipped by 
the sage Durvasas. Mys, Arch, Rept, for 1916, p. 26. 
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Tripuri (mod. Tewar, about six miles from 
Jubbulpore) as its capital. In a record of about a.d. 
1162, we are informed that Krsna, the progenitor of the 
Kalacuriyas, had seized the Nine Lakh Dahala country 
and had made it his own.^ Three Lakhs ( of villages 
out of the nine lakhs) became the property of the 
followers of the sage Durvasas. 


These and other interesting details are given in the 
huge Malakapuram pillar inscription of the Kakatiya 
queen Rudra Mahadevi dated Saka 1183 ( a.d. 1261, 
March the 25th). This epigraph records the gift of 
the villages of Mandara on the south bank of the 
Krsnaveni, and of Velahgapundi (Velagapudi), to the 
teacher Vi^veSvara Sambhu, by the queen. The 
inscription relates that in the line of Saiva teachers 
founded by the sage Durvasas, appeared Sadbhava 
Sambhu, w^ho received from the Kalacuriya king 
Yuvaraja Deva as a maintenance gift (bhiksa) the Three 
Lakh Province, This teacher founded a matha called 
Golaki matha and transferred the Three Lakh Province 
for the maintenance of the teachers ot that matha, 
Golaki or Golagi was a contraction of Golagiri in 
Navalaksa Pahaja Tripuri.’ 

The age of Sadbhava Sambhu can be determined in 
the following manner:—He was the contemporary of 
the Kakatiya Yuvaraja Deva whom we take to be the 
first of that name. Now, the date of Yuvaraja Deva 

1. C. XL Dg. 42, p. 53. 

2, 253 of 1905. 
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relf is not known but it may be fixed thus ; Yuvaraja 
Deva Vs daughter Kundaka Devi married Amoghavarsa II 
pf the Rastrakuta family. King Amoghavarsa iFs brother 
king Govinda IV's dates are known: a.d. 918-a.d. 933. 
Likewise do we know that king Amoghavarsa II’s 
contemporary king Krsna III lived from a.d. 939 till 
A.D. 968. Therefore, it is reasonable to assign Amogha¬ 
varsa II to about A.D. 920. Supposing we place the 
marriage of Kanduka Devi with Amoghavarsa II in circa 
A. D. 920, we may assign her father Yuvaraja Deva I to 
about A.D. 900.^ If this is allowed, then, Sadbhava 
Sambhu, the contemporary of king Yuvaraja Deva I, 
may have lived in about a.d. 900. 

The Malakapuram pillar inscription of queen 
Rudra Mahadevi informs us that in the same line was 
born Soma Sambhu, w^ho composed in his own name the 
w^ork called Soma'sambhupaddhati, He had thousands of 
disciples who, it is interesting to note, were by their 
mere sight capable of blessing or cursing lords of the 
earth.^ It cannot be made out, however, how many 
teachers intervened between Sadbhava Sambhu and 
Soma Sambhu.’ 


1. Read Fleet, Dyn- PP* ^2, and dynastic table on 

p. 57 (Ut ed.). 

2. 94 of 1917 ; Ep* Rept- of the S, Circle for 1917, pp. 123-125. 

3. The assumption of Aufrecht that Soma Sambhu was the pupil 
of Sa-Siva, who has been identified with Sadbhava Siva, and that he 
flourished in about a.d. 1073, is inadmissible. Ep, Rep, of the S. 
Circle for 1917, p. 126. We have shown that Sadbhava Siva can be 
placed in circa a,d, 900. One century elapses before meet with 
the name of Soma Sambhu. Hence the Malakapuram pillar inscription 
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Malakapuram pillar inscription further tells us 
that after Soma Sambhu came Sakti Sambhu, and that 
the pupil of the latter was KIrti Sambhu. Then came 
the revered Vimala Siva born in the Kerala country, 
who was highly respected by the Kalacuriya kings. 
His pupil was Dharma Siva or Dharma Sambhu whose 
pupil was Vi^vesvara Sambhu, who administered initia¬ 
tion {diksa) to the Kajacuriya king Ganapati, the father 
of queen Rudra Mahadevi. The same record gives a few 
facts concerning Visvesvara Sambhu. He was a Vedic 
scholar, and a resident of the village Purvagrama in the 
province of Radha of the Gauda country. The Kala¬ 
curiya, Coda (Cola), and Malava kings were his royal 
disciples. King Ganapati actually styled himselt son 
of his teacher, “...with hanging ornaments and a high 
tuft of gold-coloured matted hair, a brilliant face 
and necklaces, the teacher Visvesvara Sambhu seated 
in the hall of instruction (vidya-mantapa) of Ganapati’s 
palace was indeed an object worthy of sight.'’ It was 
to this great teacher that queen Rudra Mahadevi gave 
on March the 25th a.d. 1261 the village of Mandara, as 
mentioned above.^ 




We may be permitted to mention here the succes¬ 
sors of VisveSvara Sambhu before passing on to the 
remarkable influence which the Golaki matha wielded in 


merely records vl us : *‘In the same line was born Soma Sambhu... 

If we accept Aufrecht*s date for Soma Sarhbhu, it would violate the 
contemporaneity of Sadbhava Sambhu with the Kalacuriya king Yuva- 
raja Dcva, as given in the Malakapuram inscription. B. A. S. 

1. Ep. Rept- of the S. Circle for 1917, pp. 123-125, op cit. 
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amil and Telugu lands. In an inscription dated in 
the tenth regnal year of an unidentified king called 
Maravarman alias Tribhuvana Cakravartin Sundara 
Pandya, we are told that the disciple’s disciple of gri 
Desikendra ot the Golaki-i;am§a and the Laksadhyayi- 
safitana in the Aryavarta country, was I^ana Siva Ravula.^ 
The fact that Isana Siva Ravula belonged to the Golaki- 


varhsa clearly denotes that he was of the same lineage 
to which Visvesvara Sambhu belonged. From other 
records we know that \ isvesvara Siva was also known 
as Visvesvara Siva Desika.' The Sri-Desikendra 
mentioned above, therefore, could have been no other 
than Yi^ve^vara Siva Desika. 

We do not know whether Isana Siva Ravula, who 
was the disciple’s disciple of Visvesvara Siva Desika, 
was the same person as the I^ana Siva Yogindra who, as 
is narrated in the stone inscription found in the Brhad- 
ambika temple at Devikapuram, North Arcot district, 
was the head of the Golaki matha, and who “obeyed 
the command of Siva (z. e, died ).^ Neither is it pos¬ 
sible to say whether Isana Siva Yogindra was the same 
as Isana Siva Acarya of the Bhiksa matha, who was 
one of the trustees of the same temple, and who is 
mentioned in a record dated Saka 1442 ( a.d. 1520-1 ) 
found in the same temple.*^ Inscriptions ranging from 
Saka 1442 till Saka 1455 (a-d. 1533-4) have been found 


1. 209 of 1924 ; see also ibid No. 211. 

2. 195, 223, 257, 273 and 323 of 1905. I’hese were found at Tri- 
purantakam in the Kurnool district. 

3. 400 of 1912. 

4. 352 of 1912. 
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Isana Siva Acarya.^ If the Isana Siva 
Acarya, trustee of the Devikapuram temple, is to be 
identified with the Isana Siva Yoglndra mentioned 
above, his death may be placed after a.D. 1533-4. And 
if we allot thirty-five years to him, it is possible that 
he may have lived in about a.d. 1480. His age does 
not agree with that of Vi^ve^vara Siva De^ika’s 
disciple s disciple Isana Siva Ravuja who, according to 
the same calculation, may be placed in about a.d, 
1332. We have, therefore, to assume that Isana Siva 
Ravuja was an earlier teacher of the Golaki matha.^ 
From the foregoing remarks the following spiritual 
lineage of the Golaki matha in the Dahalamandala may 
be deduced:— 


Sage Durvasas, Founder of the 

1 Amartaka maiha, 

circa a. d. 900 Sadbhava Sambhu, Founder of 

I of the Golaki maiha 

I and contemporary 

I of the Kalacuriya 

I king Yuvaraja Deva. 

circa A. d. 1073 Soma Sambhu 

Sakti Sambhu 


1. 352 , 356 , 368 , 373 oj 1912. 

2. Devikapuram in the North Arcot district is still the head¬ 
quarters of a line of Saivacaryas whose head is known as Sauanatha 
Sivacarya. These are the preceptors of certain sects of the Bericeui 
Saiva merchants. It is opined that they are connected with the Jhana 
Sivacaryas of Mullundrum in the same district, who are the religious 
preceptors of the Tamil oil-monger {vdniya) caste. Ep. Rept, of the 
S. Circle fox 1924, pp. 114-115. B. A. S. 
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Kirti Sambhu 

Bhimala Sambhu (born in Kerala) 

1 , 

Dharma Siva Sambhu 

A. D. 1252 Visvesvara Sambhu Sri Desikendra, 

I contemporary of the 

I Kakatiya king 

^ I Ganapati 

circa A, D. 1292 Disciple 

circa A. D. 1332 Isana Siva Ravula, contemporary 

of Maravarman Sun- 
dara Pandya ^ 

We now turn to the Golaki centres in the Tamil 
land. Tiruvarur in the Tanjore district was the seat of 
a Saiva maiha called the Krsna Golaki matha. Nothing is 
known of the gurus of this line. The matha figures at the 
beginning of thirteenth century a.d.’ Kalladakurucci 
in the Tinnevelly district had also a Saiva maiha. 
Stone inscriptions dated only in the 3rd year Avani, and 
in the 3rd year Purattadi respectively, of the reign of 
an unidentified Jatavarman Tribhuvanacakravartin Vira 

1. There is a Rudra Sivacarya with dates ranging from Saka 1436 
(a.d. 1514-5) to Saka 1459 (a.d. 1537) mentioned in inscriptions. 
{164j 172 and 179 of 1924). In what manner he was connected with the 
Golaki pontificate is not certain. {Ep. Rep. of S. Circle for 1924, p. 115). 
There is a Visvesvara Sivacarya between Saka 1429 (a.d. 1507-8) and 
Saka 1446 (a.d. 1524-5). (454, 365, 389 and 390 of 1912). He was also 
intimately connected with the Devikapuram temple. Evidently he 
w^as a contemporary of Isana Sivacarya of Devikapuram mentioned 
above. B. A. S. 

2. Ep. Rep. of the S. Circle for 1910, p. 97. 
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Deva, are the only sources of information for 
these details. In the first we are told that provision 
for the reading of the Tirujnana, etc., was made in the 
agreement by eight Saiva Brahmans of the temple of 
Laksmivarahasvami of the same locality, to a certain 
Pugali Perumal belonging to the lineage of Jnanamrta- 
carya of the Hijahi (z.e., Golaki) matha. The other ins¬ 
cription records a grant of . land by the Saiva Brahmans 
of that same temple to Aghora Deva of Jnanamrtacarya 
santana of Golaki matha for the maintenance of a flower 
garden, etc.^ This Aghora Deva is called Solan Siyan 
alias Aghora Deva of the ]iy^r-santana in a record dated 
only in the fourth regnal year of Maravarman Tribhu- 
vanacakravartin Sundara Pandya “who was pleased to 
distribute the Cola country.”^ 


Tirukodugun.ru alias Daksina Kailasa in Tirumalai- 
nadu also had a Golaki matha. The head of this matha 
was called Pandi-mandaladhipati alias Laksadhyayi- 
sanianam of the Golaki matha. He is said to have been 
the pontiff of the Arubattuvuvantirumadam at Daksina 
Kailasam. The record which gives us these details is 
dated Saka 142(2) (a.d. 1500-1), and it registers a gift of 
the village Kilai Kudalur by Eppuli Nayakar to the 
same high priest.^ It has been rightly surmised that he 
may have been a predecessor of, or identical with Isana 
Siva who is called Pandinattu (Mudaliyar), Pandimandala- 


1. 359 and 362 oj 1916, 

2. 364 of 1916. 

3. 213 of 1924. . 
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alias Laksadhyayi-sfl{?fflna7n of Daksina Kailasa 
fumalainadu. This inscription is dated Saka 1452 
Vikrti (a.d. 1530-1).' 


The Telugu land too possessed well known Galaki 
mathas. Of these Puspagiri^ and Tripurantakam in 
the Kurnool district were two seats which wielded 
some influence in the middle of the thirteenth century 
A.D. The names of Santa Siva, Dharma Siva, Bhimala 
Siva, and Visvesvara Siva Desika are met with in the 
records discovered at Tripur^takam.^ These names 
are to be referred to those already seen in connection 
with the original Golaki matha mentioned above.^ 

In the Karnataka the most prominent Golaki centre 
seems to have been established at Valkale^vara in 
Karahata to which we now revert in the description 
of the events concerning Tujuva.^ The accounts we 


1. 193 of 1924; Ep- Rep- of the S, Circle for 1924, p. 114. Tiru- 
pparankunram in the Madura district seems to have had also a Golaki 
7 natha, Rangachari, Top List. II, No. 403 p. 1040. 

2. 323 of 1905. 

3. 195, 223, 213 and 323 of 1905. 

4. A Jnana Sivacarya and one of his successors Pahcaksara Guru, 
the latter being the author of the Sanskrit work Snapanasdrdvali, are 
met with in certain Mss. Hultzsch, Rep. on Skt. Mss. II. Intr. p. xviii. 
A stone inscription discovered in Alugurajupalle, Palnad taluka, 
Guntur district, and dated only in the sixty-third (regnal ?) year of 
the KakatJya king GanapatideVa Maharaja, mentions a Golaki matha. 
289 of 1930-^1931. 

5. Two stone inscriptions contain some details about the Mulas- 
thanadeva temple at Mulgunda (?). One is dated only in the seventh 
regnal year of the Western Calukya monarch Trailokyamalla Soraes- 
vara I, i.e., in a.d. 1049-50 (the date of his accession being a.d. 1042). 
It records an assignment of the income by Holli Gavupda, chief of 
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given of the original Golaki matha and of some 
of its branches in the Tamil and Telugu lands, 
suggest that the two teachers of the Valkalesvara 
matha -Isana Siva and his disciple Gagana Siva- cannot 
be referred to any of the centres in the Telugu and 
Tamil lands. At the present stage of our investiga¬ 
tions, we are unable to find out when the Valkalesvara 
matha w^as established, and likewise the history of its 
pontificate prior to the times of Gagana Sivacarya’s 
predecessor Isana Sivacarya. 

What w^e may maintain is that the Alupa king 
Dattalpendra was the disciple of Gagana Sivacarya, 
that the latter was called the ornament of the spiritual 
lineage of DurvasaSy and that, therefore, his matha was in 
all likelihood in Karahata. The fact that his matha 
was in Karahata [and that his royal disciple was in 
Tuluva need not come in the way of our establishing 
a spiritual relationship between them. We have to 
remember that since the beginning of Alupa history 
the rulers of Udayavara were intimately connected 


Hosavuru, to Gangarasi Pan^ita, the acdrya of the temple of Mulas- 
thana, for the feeding of ascetics. {108 of Appendix F copied in 
Bombay-Karnataka. Ep, Rep, of the S, Circle for 1926-7). Another 
record dated ^aka 984 Subhakrt, Pau§ya Su. 5 Monday (a.d. 1062, 
Friday the 18th January, the week day not corresponding) relates that 
the Mahasamanta Aycarasa w*as administering tbe MQlgunda Twelve 
district, when the settis of Mulgunda made a gift of land after pur¬ 
chasing it from Bellaja Soyamayya, to Dhruvesvara Pandita, disciple 
of Gangarasi Pandita, for feeding ascetics, etc. {84 of Appendix P 
copied in Bombay-Karnataka ; Ep, Rep. ibid ; Sw'amikannu, Ind. Eph, 
III. p. 126). We cannot make out in what manner these two teachers 
were related to the Golaki matha. B. A. S. 
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it Karnataka. It was not only political proxi 
mity but cultural contiguity as well that brought 
the Alupa kings under the tutelage of the Saiva 
Acaryas of the Karnataka. 


King Dattalpendra's successor was king Kunda- 
varmarasa II. In the Sanskrit-Grantha inscription 
engraved on the pedestal of the Lokesvara god at 
Kadirika, as already narrated above, we are told that 
S'r'i Kundavarma Gunava{d)n Aluvendro mahipatih pada{a) 
fovindd hJiTOTnavo Balacandra S'khamaneh*^ This proves 
that Balacandra Sikhamani was the royal preceptor 
of the Alupa king Kundavarma II. It cannot be made 
out whether Balacandra Sikhamani was of the same 
spiritual lineage to which Gagana Sivacarya belonged. 
The name Balacandra Sikhamani is not met wdth in any 
of the records dealing with the leaders of the Golaki 
matha in the Tamil, Telugu, or Karnataka lands. On 
the other hand, Balacandra was a name common among 
the Jaina ^uras. But the installation of the Lokesvara 
image in the vihara of Kadirika, and the marked leaning 
which the king showed to the Brahmans, as is evident 
from the statement— dvijanam agraharebhyah caru caritra 
sa{'sa)lina —reveal conclusively that Kundavarmarasa II 
was thoroughly Saivite in his faith. Future finds alone 
may show that Balacandra Sikhamani w^as perhaps the 
successor of Gagana Sivacarya in the pontificate of the 
Valkalesvara , 

- vr -: ■ x : " --• . I 

1. 27 B of 1901 1 op. cit. 
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Alupas continued to be devotees of Siva till 
the times of Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I, z.e., till the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century a.d. This is 
proved by the grants made in the presence of gods 
Markande^vara and Nakharesvara in Barakuru, and of 
the goddess Durga either by the kings themselves 
or by citizens in the presence of the officers of 
the rulers.^ 

But the age of Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I also 
witnessed the rise into prominence of another religion 
which had already been introduced into Tujuva, and 
which had made rapid progress over the whole of the 
Karnataka. This was Jainism into the history of which 
at least so far as it concerns our topic, we shall 
presently enquire with the aid of contemporary epi¬ 
graphs and tradition. But that the account of Saivism 
under the Alupas may be complete, we shall give such 
of the brief notices of that religion as are met with in 
the Alupa records of the successors of Kulasekhara 
Alupendradeva I. 

Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva 1 (a.d. 1254-1267) 
and his queen Balia Mahadevi continued to bestow 
patronage on the Saivite centres of Kota, Brahmavuru, 
Niruvara, and Puttige, in the Udipi taluka, as their 
epigraphs amply prove.^ Vira Pandyadeva’s son and 
successor Nagadevarasa (a.d. 1292-98) likewise was a 


1. 171 and 176 of 1901, op. dt.; 52 of 1901, op, cit. 

2. 370 af 1927 ; 485 of 1928-9 ; 490 of 1928-9 ; 491, 500 and 509 
of 1928-9, 






SAIVISM 

His gift to the god Nakharesvara of 


Basaruru 


in A.D. 1292 bears evidence to his Saivite faith.^ His 


successor Bankideva Alupendradeva II gave public 
testimony to the liberal views which had always 
characterized the Alupa family, when he made grants 
(specified in detail) in A.D. 1302 to the gods Brahma, 
Visnu, and Mahesvara.’ The next ruler Soyideva Alu¬ 
pendradeva was an avowed Saivite. He himself grant¬ 
ed gifts in the orthodox manner to the god Somanatha 
in Manigarakeri at Barakuru in a.d. 1315.* The much- 
damaged inscription dated A.D. 1345 of the reign of 
Vira Kulasekhara Alupendradeva II, recording a gift 
to the temple of Durga Bhagavati,^ as narrated already, 
gives us scope to assert that the Saivite tradition at the 
Alupa court continued unimpaired till the middle of 
the fourteenth century a.d. In fact, the gifts made by 
Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva II ( a.d. 1346-a.d. 
1366 ) to the servants of Bharata Tirtha Sripada of 
Sringeri,* only confirm our surmise. 

But w'ith his successor Kulasekhara Alupendradeva 
III, in the last quarter of the fourteenth century a.d., 
Jainism which, since the days of Kulasekhara Alupen¬ 
dradeva I, had remained in the background, now 
appears prominently at the court of the Alupa monarch. 
Saivism, how'ever, had taken too deep roots in the Alupa 


1. 415 oj 1927-8, op. cit. 

2. 17 of 1901, op. cit. 

3. 157 of 1901, op. cit. 

4. 496 of 1928-9f op. cit, 

5. My* Arch* Rept, for 1916, p. 57, op. cit. 
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Hence we find the stone grant (Si/a- 
given to the god Bankesvara of Mangaluru by the last of 
the Alupa kings Kulasekhara Alupendradeva IV, as 
recorded in the Kanara High School stone inscription 
dated only in the cyclic year Raktaksi but assignable to 
A.D. 1441.^ Nevertheless Jainism had already made 
sufficient progress in Tujuva by this time, and we have 
now, therefore, to describe the manner in which it came 
to be so conspicuous in Tujuva. 


4. JAINISM 

The main sources of information for the study of 
Jainism in Tujuva are the Hindu and Jaina tradition, 
epigraphs, and Jaina literature as preserved in the 
libraries of Jaina centres of Mudubidre and Karkaja. 
But since the last named source is inaccessible to the 
student of history, we have to rely mainly on the Jaina 
and Hindu tradition coroborated by the notices ot 
Jainism in epigraphs discovered in Tujuva. 

Hindu tradition contains notices of Jaina rsis who 
are said to have introduced Jainism into a part of 
Tujuva. The Visnu Purana, for example, states that 
Rsabha, the son of Nabhi by his queen Meru, having 
ruled with equity and wisdom, and having celebrated 
many sacrifices, resigned the soveregnity of the earth 
to his eldest son Bharata—after whom the earth came to 
be known as Bharatavarsa—, and retiring to the hermit¬ 
age of Pulastya, adopted the life of a sanyusin. He 


1. 23 B of 1901. 
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ed such rigorous penance that he was reducecT^o 
a"mere collection of skin and fibres, and while in this 
state, went the way of all flesh.^ 

The wanderings of this great teacher Rsabha are 
given in greater detail in the Bhagavata Parana which 
contains some details that are of interest to the student 
of Tuluva history. Like unto a potter’s wheel moving 
by itself, Rsabha’s body went to Kohka, Venkata, 
Kutaka, and southern Karnataka where in the forest 
adjoining to the Kutaka mountain he threw some pebbles 
into his mouth and then began to move about naked and 
with dishevelled hair like a maniac. Thereupon a 
dreadful forest-fire, caused by the bamboos striking one 
against the other on account of the terrible wind, burnt 
his body along with the entire forest. Being informed 
of the conduct (of Rsabha) the king of Konka, Venkata, 
and Kutaka. named Arhat shall himself learn it, and 
shall, forsaking his own religion, fearlessly institute 
the false religion with the Pasandhas by his own 
understanding.* 

The Kutaka mentioned above could only have been 
the Kutakagrama of Tuluva.^ From the above story it 
appears as if the Jaina advent into Tuluva is to be 
dated to the early days of Rsabha, the first Tirthankara; 
and that the activities of the Jainas are to be located 


1. Vi^nu Purdncit II. pp. 103-104. (Wilson). 

2. Bhdgavata Furdna, V. 6, 8, 10 and 11; ibid, V. p. 21 (Calcutta 
1895). 

3. This subject will be dealt with in a separate paper. B. A. S; 
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^^here in the region between Kutakagrama and 
Hattiangadi. The latter place in the Kundapuru 
taluka is no doubt still considered to be a holy centre of 
the Jainas, although it contains no more than a couple 
of Jaina houses and a Jaina basti. If we are to rely on 
the story of R^abha’s wanderings, Jainism appears to 
have been introduced first in the region of Kundapuru 
and then elsewhere in Tuluva.^ 


But the traditions current in Mudubidre and 
Karkala, the two strongholds of Jainism in Tuluva, run 
counter to , the above view. The Jaina tradition in 
Mudubidre as well as in Karkala dates the introduction 
of Jainism into Tuluva to about the ninth century a.d. 
The following may be noted in this connection:—In the 
first place, the Jainas of Tuluva have no memories of 
Parasurama. Unlike the Brahmans, they deny the 


1. These assumptions receive some support from the following 
stone inscription assigned to circa a.d. 950, which informs us that 
Jinadatta Polalol Kumhhdsikeyol mddidam Jina-gehangalam. The same 
record ends with the statement that Jinadatta granted Kumbhasepura 
for the anointment of Jina, etc. E. C. VII. Sh. 114, p. 37. One is in¬ 
clined to identify Polalu mentioned in this record with Po|alu or Polali 
in the Mangalore taluka, and Kumbhasepura or Kumbhasike with 
Kumbhakasi or Kumbhasike in the Udipi taluka. This may be 
strengthened by the fact that at Malali, north of Polali in the 
Mangalore taluka, and likewise at Hattiangadi, about five or six 
miles north of Kumbhakasi, there are Jaina bastis* These argu¬ 
ments seem to confirm the details given above regarding Psabha’s 
w'anderings. But this view is inadmissible. For the Kumbhasike of 
of the above record is to be identified with Kumsi, the place itself 
where the inscription was found, and the Pojali of the same record 
was no other than its namesake mentioned in circa a.d, 890 in the 
same region. £■. C. VII Sk. 45, p. 49. 
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non of the Sapta Konkanas by Jamadagnya. As 
Buchanan remarked, they merely trace the history of 
Jainism to Jlnadatta Raya who was born, according to 
them, at Uttara Mathura near the Jumna.^ This 
.shows that the Jainas came to the district in compara¬ 
tively later times. 

Secondly, the Jainas of Tuluva themselves admit 
that the Brahmans of Tuluva were a more ancient 
people. Buchanan was informed by the Jainas that the 
Tuluva Brahmans, who followed the Vedas, were first 
introduced by Mayuravarma, a Jaina prince who lived 
at Barakuru about a thousand years ago. But of this 
ruler the Jainas of Tuluva have no written record.’ 
Hence the Jainas seem to have come to Tuluva in an 
age when even the traces of Mayuravarma had grown 

dim. 

Thirdly, the oldest basti in Mudubidre is the Guru- 
gala basti^ The Jainas of Mudubidre reckon this basti 
to be only 1000 years old. In other words, the Jainas 
of Mudubidre would date the advent of their earliest 


leaders to the ninth century or thereabouts. Moreover, 
in that same town the Gauri temple is admitted by the 
Jainas to be older than the Gurugala basti, thus proving 
beyond doubt that before the advent of the Jainas, 
Hinduism had already taken roots in that town. 

Fourthly, in the same town is a quarter called 
halavaravar^a. The Jainas of Mudubidre assert that 


1. Buchanan, A Journey, HI, p. 81. 

2. Ibid, p. 82. 
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as the earliest colony of their people in that town. 
Evidently the Jainas settled in that quarter mainly as 
traders, and ultimately succeeded in converting the 
ruler of Mudubidre from Hinduism into Jainism. This 
could only have been in later times when the Alupas 
had already made Mudubidre one of their provincial 
capitals. We shall presently see that epigraphical 
evidence supports this assumption of ours. 

Fifthly, Mudubidre was originally a centre of the 
Brahmans. -Both the traditions of the Jainas and 
epigraphs prove this. The Cautars of Mudubidre, who 
are now Jainas, and who removed later on their centre 
to Puttige, were originally Hindus, their tutelary deity 
(kula devata) being the god Somanatha of Ullala on the 
coast. Buchanan relates in his days there were in 
Mudubidre six ^aSis or temples belonging to Brahmans, 
who followed the Puranas, and 700 houses mostly 
occupied by the Brahmans of the two sects.^ 

Sixthly, till A.D. 1800 when Buchanan visited the 


Jainas of Mudubidre, they were ignorant of the immi¬ 
gration of their co-religionists from-.northern India to 
Sravana Belgola. Instead of tracing their origin to the 
activities of their own people from northern India or 
Sravana Belgola, the Jainas associated their advent with 
Arabia ! Buchanan relates that the Jainas allege that 
formerly they extended over the whole of Arya or 


1. Buchanan, A Journey, HI. p. 75. It was evidently the Hindu 
propensity of the Cautars that was responsible for a settlement of a 
dispute between themselves and the Rajas of Karkala, also recorded 
by Buchanan. Ibid. 
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takanda ; and that all those 
pretensions to be of Ksatri descent, were of their sect. 
It, no doubt, appears clear, that until the time of Rama 
Anuja Acharya, many powerful princes in the south of 
India were their followers. They say, that formerly 
they were very numerous in Arabia : but that about 
2,500 years ago a terrible persecution took place at 
Mecca, by order of a king called Parasu Bhattaraka, 
who forced great numbers to come to this country...they 
suppose Parasu Bhattaraka to have been the founder of 
the Mussulman faith. None of them have the smallest 
trace of the Arabian features, but are in every respect 
complete Hindus.It is because the Jainas came 
to Tuluva in comparatively recent times that they 
confounded the Parasurama of Hindu tradition with an 
imaginary Parasu Bhattaraka, whose antecedents are 
unknown to us. If the Jainas, as is maintained by 
some, had indeed come to Tuluva in the days ot 
Bhadrabahu, the memory of their advent into the 
district would never have been forgotten. 

Moreover, the history of the pontificate of Karkala 
reveals the late origin of the Jaina religion in Tuluva. 
The Jainas of Karkala trace the beginnings of Jainism 
to the Humccha ruler Jinadatta. Buchanan was inform¬ 
ed by the priests of Karkala that Jinadatta’s “ first son 
was the first Byrasu Wodeya, and all his descendants 
assumed that title.’"' Although this is historically 



whoever had any 


1. Buchanan, A Journey p. 80. 

2. Ibid, p. 81. 
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irate> yet the fact of the memory of Jaina advent 
into Tuluva, at least so for as Karkala is concerned, 
being limited to the times of Jinadatta, shows that we 
have to look for the beginnings of Jainism in Tujuva 
only after iht ninth century a.d. 

Indeed, this assumption of ours is further proved 
by the following tradition that is till current in' Mudu- 
bidre :—Once a Jaina sage visited a Ballaja ruler whose 
finger had been cut off as a punishment by his sovereign. 
The sage was respectfully served and waited upon by 
the Ballala Raya. But seeing the maimed finger of the 
Ballaja Raya, the Jaina sage went away. At this the 
Ballala Raya got angry and destroyed 108 bastis of the 
Jainas and in their place built a tank. A whirlpool 
arose because of this impious deed, in the territory of 


the Ballala Raya, and hundreds died. Carukirti Pandita 
Acarya of Belgola heard of this disaster that had 
happened to the Ballala king, and cured him of his ill¬ 
ness, and saved his kingdom. Carukirti Pandita Acarya 
then travelled on to Nalluru near Karkala. On coming to 


Nalluru the Jaina teacher’s elephant and his seat made 
up of sandal-wood (candana mane) refused to move^ 
Carukirti Pandita realised that that was the right place 
for building a hasti which he accordingly did. A mona¬ 
stery (maiha) was built by him there. Both the iron chain 
used for binding the back and the neck of the elephant 
and the sandal-wood seat can still be seen at Nalluru/ 


1. This was related to me by old man named Derama ^etti at 
Mudubidre on 24. 12. 1925. B. A. S. 
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.spite of its errors, the above tradition is not 
altogether worthless. The Sravana Belgola Jaina 
pontiffs were called Abhinava Carukirti Pandita 
Acaryas, and not merely Carukirti Pandita Acaryas.^ 
The other detail of a Ballala Raya having had his finger 
cut off by his sovereign may also be dispensed with. 
But all the same the main part of the story, viz., that a 


Carukirti Pandita Deva cured a Ballala king of his ill¬ 
ness, may be made to square with the known facts of 
history. It is true that the name Carukirti Pandita 
Acarya was assumed by many Jaina teachers. Thus the 
earliest Carukirti Pandita Deva is represented as the 
disciple ol Municandra Traividya Bhattaraka, in a 
record dated in the twentieth year of the Calukya- 
yikrama era (a.D. 1076+20=1096.)^ There is another 
Carukirti Pandita Deva who was ihe disciple of Abhaya 
Candra Siddhanta in circa a.d. 1200.^ It cannot be made 
out whether he is the same as the one mentioned in a.d. 
1274, and again in a.d. 1279.^ A later record dated a.d. 
1398 informs us that Carukirti Pandita Deva cured 
Ballala of a terrible disease.^ This refers obviously to 
Ballala Deva I, since with the conversion of his younger 
brother Bittiga Deva into Vaisnavism, Jainism as the 
state religion of the Hoysalas tell on evil days.^ 


1. ^ravana Belgolti Jnsc* Intr. p. 60 (1st ed.). 

2. -74 of Bomhay-Karnataka Ims.coipKAmths Ep. Rep. of the 
S. Circle for 1927-8. 

2. B. C. VI'I;Sk. 227. p. 133. 

. 4. E. C, II. No. 93, p 159, (1st ed.); V. 133, p. 88. 

5. E. C. 11. No. 254, p. 103. 

6. Rice, Mys. & Coorg., p, 99. This -precludes our identifying 
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similarity between the tradition of Carukirti 
Pandita Deva in Mudubidre and the story recorded in 
the above epigraph seems to suggest that it was in the 
twelfth century a.d. that Jainism made some headway 
in Tuluva.' But we have already described how the 
Santaras had made sporadic attacks on the Tuluva 
capital Udayavara in the middle of the ninth century 
A.D. In the wake of these Santaras, who were essentially 
Jaina during the early period of their political career, 
Jainism must have come to Tuluva. The earliest Jaina 
settlement seems to have been Varanga and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is only in Saka 1083 (a.d. 1161-2), how¬ 
ever, that we meet with a grant to a Jaina temple by a 
prince called a Kumara Raya. This illegible record in 
Old Kannada was found in Kervase, twenty six miles 
south-east of Udipi.* 


Who this Kumara Raya was cannot be made out. 
But of the patronage extended to Jainism by this prince 
there can be no doubt. The fact that the inscription was 
found in Kervase suggests that that place had become a 
centre of Jainism in the middle of the twelfth century 


the Ballala Raya of the Mu<Jubidre tradition with the Ballala Raya 
who is associated with Carukirti Pandita, the spiritual teacher of the 
Santara ruler of Tuluva-Lokanatharasa. See supra Ch. Ill, Section 
viii. B. A. S. 

1. This agrees with the opinion expressed in As. Res. XVII. 
p, 282 ; Visnu Purdnoy II. p. 104, n. that it was in the eleventh or 
twelfth century a.d. that Jainism was introduced into Tuluva. But it 
is incorrect to say that because it was powerful in Gujarat, it spread 
to Tuluva. B. A. S. 

2. Sewell, List. I. p. 232. ' 
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It was only in the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century a.d. that we meet with the inscriptions of the 
Alupa kings who had extended their patronage to 
Jainism. Thus the defaced stone epigraph found in 
the Gauri temple at Prantya in Mudubidre, dated a. d. 
1215, of the reign of Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I, as 
already narrated above, contains the incomplete sen- 
tence-.-Bidireya Par'soadeoarn bareyisi. The details of 
the grant to the goddess Gauri as well as to Parsvanatha 
are effaced.^ Nevertheless this record proves that 
under Kulasekhara Alupendradeva I Jainism had 
already received royal patronage in Mudubidre. We 
prove this from the stone inscription found in the 
NemiSvara 6asf/at Varanga, of the times of the same 
Alupa ruler, which gives the names of the Jaina gurus 
Maladharideva, Madhavacandra and Prabhacandra.’ 

Before we pass on to the next Alupa king who like¬ 
wise proved to be a patron of Jainism, we may refer to 
the stone inscription found at Nalluru. It is dated Saka 
1218 (a.d. 1296), and it merely records a grant (of land) 
by a private person to the Jaina basti at Nalluru.® The 
support which the dynasty founded by Lokanatharasa in 
the Karkala taluka, gave to the cause of Jainism may 
be recalled here. 

In the stone inscription found in the Ammanavaru 
basti at Mudubidre of the reign of the Alupa king 


1. 51 of 1907, Op. cit. 

2. 526 of 1928-29, op. cit. 

3. Sewell, List. I. p.. 232« 
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ekhara Alupendradeva III, dated a.d. 1384,* 

?e further proof of the leaning of the Alupa ruler 
towards Jainism. As we have already narrated, the 
king is described to be seated on the diamond throne 
i ratna simhasana ), obviously in the Parsvanatha basti 
itself, of Mudubidre {Kulahekhara^Alupendra devaru 
Bidireya... [Parsvanatha ba] sadiyolu: ratna-simhasana- 
arudhar.*X The defaced inscription clearly mentions, 
however, a gift to the Parsvanathadeva ( Bidireya Par- 
'svanatha devari^e nive[dya)kh2)} 

It was only when Jainism had thus secured a firm 
footing in Nalluru, Kervase, Varanga, and Mudubidre 
that it travelled towards Barakuru. A stone inscription 
discovered in the Somanathe^vara temple at Mani- 
garakeri in Barakuru, registers the following:—SVzmalu 
Kaldr^ana-agraganyarum-appa 'sri-Kirti Bhatiarakara nisi- 
{a)dhiyanu Manigara-keriya S'ravakaru,,.madida dharma Sila- 
Sasanam, Here is Srimat Kirti Bhattaraka, who is 
described as the foremost of the Kalorgana, mentioned 
along wdth the Sravakas, a particular class of Jainas, of 
the street called Manigarakerl in Barakuru, making 
a monumental structure of remains, and the gift of 
a grant of merit. 

The date of the above record is given thus:— S'aka 
Varsa 1314 neya Prajapati samvatsarada Caitra S'addha 4 
MangaU vara \which corresponds to a.d. 1391,^ March 
the 10th Friday, the w^eek day not corresponding.* 

1. 53 A of 1001 ^ op, ext, 

2. 168 D of 1901; S. I, /. VII. No. 370, p. 225 ; Swamikaanu, 
Ind, Eph* Vi p» On a nisaddhi or monument, read C. VII. 
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Koraga record dated Saka 1331 (a;D. 1408) 
registering the gift of land by the Santara king Vira 
Bhairava and his son Pandya Bhupala ruling from the 
capital Kervase, at the instance of Vasantakirti Ravula 
of the Balatkaragana, for offerings to the image of 
Parsvanatha and for feeding rsis in the basti at:BarakQru 
built by the king/ has already been commented upon 
while delineating the relations between the Alupas and 
the Santaras. 

We may be permitted here to allude to a stone 
inscription in the Jaina basti at Barakuru, registering 
grants of land to the services of Adi Parame^vara in 
Barakuru, by Carukirti Pandita Deva. It is dated 
Saka 1421 (a.d. 1499-1500).’ 

5. VAISNAVISM 

Both Jainism and Saivism received a set-back in 
the thirteenth century a.d. due to the achievements of 

HI. 79, p. 174. Mr. A. N. Upadhye traces the origin of the word to 
the root sad (to sit), with ni, conveying the idea of a seat. It indicates 
a monumental structure on the spot within the cremation ground where 
an Arhat was cremated. Annals oj the Bkandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute^ XIV. P. Ill, pp. 264-266. A Srikirti Bhattaraka is mentioned 
among the Jaina teachers who are represented on the bottom row’s of 
the panel in the Dharmadhikari basti at Karkala. They are given in 
the following order ;-(l) Kumudacandra Bhattaraka ; (2) Hemacandra 
Bhattaraka ; (3) Sri Carukirti Paii(Jita Deva ; (4) Srutamuni; (5) Dhar- 
mabhusana Bhattaraka ; (6) Pujyapadasvami; (7) Vimala SQri Bhatta¬ 
raka ; (8) Sri Kirti Bhattaraka ; (9) Siddhanta Deva ; (10) Carukirti 
Pandita Deva; (11) Mahakirti Deva Ravuja ; and (12) Narendra Kirti 
Deva. Ep. Rep. oj the S. Circle for 1921, p. 8. 

1. 530 of 1928, op, cit, 

2. mCof 1901; S. 1.1. VII. Ko. 269, p. 225. 
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eatest son of Tuluva Anandatirtha, better known 
y his name Madhvacarya. We shall give only a few 
details of the life of this celebrated champion of 
Dvaitism ; and ascertain with the aid of both traditional 
and epigraphical evidence the date of his birth. 

The main source of information for the life and 
achievements of the great Madhvacarya is the Madhva 
vijaya.^ He was born at Pajakaksetra, in the village of 
Bejle, about six miles south-east of Udipi^ His father 
who is known in history as Madhyagehabhatta ( which 
Sanskritized form of the Tuju Nadvafitilayay 


is 


Kannada Nadumane-bhaita, or the Brahman of the 
middle house)^ and whose first name is lost, hailed 


1. For a detailed account of his life, read C. M. Padmanabha 
Acarya, Srimat Madhva Vijoya Kathdmrtam (Cennapuri, i.e.^ Madras 
1908); G. Venkoba Rao, I, A. XLIIl. p, 233 seq.; Pavanje Guru Rao, 
Madhva Vijaya (with Subodhini tikd in Kannada) Udipi. 

2. Here is still shown a bower where the great teacher was born. 
See also Sturrock, S. C, Manual I, p. 265 n. (4). It is surprising that 
such an erroneous statement like the following should be made by a 
modern writer Udipa-In South Canara in the Karwar district.'* 
Nundolal Dey, Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India^ p. 209 
(2nd ed. Calcutta, 1927). No such place likc.Udipa exists; the name 
is either Udipi (U^upi) or Odipu (in Tulu). B. A. S. 

3. The name Nadvantillaya may be traced to the fact that it was 
the mid-day halting place of Madhvacarya who is reputed to have 
sometimes performed the daily pujas in the following order : at dawn 
in the Krena temple at Udipi, at mid-day in Nadvantadi, and in the 
evening at Subrahmanya. Cf. Srinivasacarya, Udipi-K$etra~mahimdt 
pp. 19-20. (O^ipi, 1923, 2nd ed.). It is possible that Nadvantadi, 
about fifty-miles South—South-East of Udipi> may have been the 
place of orign of Madhvacarya’s ancestors. Vadiraja, one of the 
greatest of the Udipi Svamis, describes the holy place of Nadvantadi 
m his Tirthaprabandha, Nadvantillaya appears as One of the names 
of the agnihotra-janas described in detail in Appendix. B. A. S. 
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ancient village of Sivalli. The family to 
'v^ch Madhyagehabhatta belonged is called Mudilla, 
Madhyagehabhatta’s wife was called Vedavatl. To 
them after a twelve years’ penance at the Anantesvara 
temple in Udipi was born a son who was considered to 
be an avatara of Vayu. This child was christened 
Vasudeva. The wonderful lad performed great deeds. 
Once a creditor to whom his father owed some money, 
sat stubbornly on the doorsteps of Madhyagehabhatta’s 
house, and refused to depart till his dues were paid. 
Vasudeva went inside and returned with some 
tamarind seeds which, on being given to the Vaisya 
creditor, were turned into pieces of gold. 


Vasudeva received his initiation (upanayanam) when 
he was only eleven, and his education at Rajatapitha 
(Udipi). Here in the Anantesvara temple stayed his 
guru, the learned Acyutapreksa Acarya, also called 
Purusottamatirtha. Vasudeva had determined to 
renounce the pleasures of the world, and, therefore, 
turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of his parents who 
wanted him to be a householder.^ All the concession 
which Vasudeva w^ould show to his parents w^as to 
remain at home till the birth of another son to them. 


1. In the Anumadhvocaritam the following is stated: Jdto- 
madhydfinna vtldydm Buddhavdre MaruUtanuh | bhusurendrah upanltah 
yah tata ekadasa-ahdake || saumye jagrdha Bhagavdn turiya dsramam 
uttamam | tatah samdse»dasake divasandm gattpardn 1| Guru Rao, 
Anumadhvacaritam, vv. 5-6, p. (Udipi, 1924). This would mean 
that young Vasudeva became a tnrhnydsin only ten days after bis 
upanayanam. B. A. S. 

A. K. 27 
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l4econd son became later on the well knowm Visnu- 
tirtha of Subrahmanya. 


Returning to Acyutapreksa, Vasudeva assumed the 
name of Purnaprajha ( on Vilambi Sarhvatsara A^adha 
Krsna caturthi), when he was only sixteen years of 
age. Although very eager to go to Kasi, yet as his ^uru 
was not inclined to part wdth him, Purnaprajna gave up 
the idea of going to northern India. The fame of this 
young samnyasin spread far and wide ; and many dis¬ 
putants came to Rajatapitha to challenge him. Among 
them was a learned man called Vasudeva, who was 
easily defeated. This was Purnaprajha’s first victory. 


Acyutapreksa w^as a follower of the Advaita 
philosophy. Once he began to read a work called 
Isihasiddhi to Purnaprajna. Before his gum had finished 
reading the first 'sloka, Purnaprajna had found out 
thirty-two mistakes in it ! Acyutapreksa soon realized 
that his disciple w^as great. Purnaprajna then explain¬ 
ed all the errors in the W’^ork, and received from his 
^um the title of Anandatirtha, 


Among those defeated in the religious discussions 
.were two persons called Vadisimha and Buddhisagara. 
The latter was a Buddhist. Anandatirtha’s greatest 
desire now was to demolish Sankaracarya’s Advaita 
philosophy. To achieve this end he studied Sankara- 
carya’s S'aririkabhasya and Badarayana’s Brahmami^ 
mamsasutra. On the former he gave discourses to which 
Madhyagehabhatta also attended. Anandatirtha w^as 
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ted to write a new 
which he agreed to do. 


commentary on the old Suiras 


Now he undertook a south Indian tour along with 
his guru Acyutapreksa. He first visited a place called 
Visnumangala, about three miles from Kasaragodu in 
the South Kanara district. (About one mile from 
Visnumangala lay Kumaramangala where the well 
known Kavu matha of Trivikramacarya exists.)^ Visnu¬ 
mangala lay within the jurisdiction of the Prince Jaya- 
simhabhupa of Kumbla. Here in the Visnumangala 
temple Anandatirtha lived for some time. It is said 
that on one occasion he ate two-hundred kaJali 
plantains presented to him as dessert ! 

Travelling onwards Anandatirtha crossed the river 
Payasvani or Candragiri which marks the boundary bet¬ 
ween Tuluva and Kerala. On the banks of this river 
he celebrated the Durga pujcu Thence he managed to 
reach Anantasayana (Travancore) where he defeated 
Vidya^ankara, a learned Saivite teacher of Kudyapustu- 


1. Trivikramapandita belonged to the Taujava-Z’owia, and his 
family name was Pijctaya. Srinivasacarya, Udipi-k^etra-mahirndt p. 23. 
As regards the ruler of Kumaramangala, we may note the following 
in a stone inscription found in a field in Kilpadi, Mangalore taluka. 
The epigraph is in characters which have been assigned to the twelfth 
century a.d. It records a gift of land> and mentions Devarasa of 
Kumaramangala and is dated only in the cyclic year Siddhartin, 
(Vr) sabha, 15 (Saturday). The date corresponds to Saka 1181, and 
works out correctly to (a.d. 1259) May the 10th Saturday. {343 of 
1931 ; Swamikannu, Jnd, Eph> IV, p. 120). Devarasa, the chief of 
Kumaramangala, therefore, was a contemporary of Madhvacarya. 
B. A. S. 
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j 5 g^(or the Little New Town)^ From Ananta^ayana 
Anandatirtha went to Kanyakumarl and Ramesvaram 
where Vidyasankara was again defeated. Anandatirtha’s 
fame now reached all quarters. Somewhere while tra¬ 
velling from Ramesvaram to Srirangam, he gave to his 
disciples the famous discourse on the first word vi^va 
of the Visniisahasranama. Then he returned from Sri- 
rangam to Tuluva passing through a place called Mu- 
staksetra, which we are unable to identify, but where 
he met the disputants of Kerala whom he vanquished. 
Then reaching the Payasvanl river he travelled onwards 
till he came to the famous Dandatirtha, a holy place 
of his own making. All along the southern tour, Ana¬ 
ndatirtha was accompanied by his guru Acyutapreksa 
Acarya.^ 

Anandatirtha now desired to go to the north. He had 
to get the permisson of hil ^uru. But knowing that this 
would cause grief to Acyutapreksa, Anandatirtha wrote 
the first of his great works called Glta-bhasya which he 
dedicated to his guru. He ultimately secured permission 
from his guru to goto Badarikasrama. He went straight 
to the north, and reached a place called Narayanatirtha 


1. The word means kudya (little) + [hosat] (new)-I- 
(town) 4* dye (he) in Tulu. Was there a town of such a name in 
Tuluva ? Madhvacarya^s meeting with Vidyasankara ( based on 
Modhva-vijaya, V, 2S) has now' been declared to be fiction. Read 
Journal of the Annamnlai University, III. No. 1, pp. 99-105. 

2. The Anumadhvacaritam gives the following explanation of the 
name MadhVa :— Madhva-ndmd jigdya ayam vadinah vdda kausali. 
Guru Rao^ Anumadhvacaritam, v. 1, p. 7. These victories, therefore, 
w'on for Anandatirtha the name Madhva. B. A. S. 
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Danda-tlrtha- where Madhvacarya spent his boyhood 
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where he was led, as the story goes, by Badarayana 
to Badarikasrama. In vain did Anandatirtha’s dis¬ 
ciple Satyatirtha try to follow his gara. It was at the 
instance of the Rsi Badarayana that Anandatirtha wrote 
the commentary on the Brahmasutras. 


He returned to the south along the banks of the 
Godavari, where he overcame many disputants. Among 
these were two who became his disciples-Sobhanabhatta 
and Sama(Sama) Sastri. These afterwards came to be 
known as Padmanabhatirtha and Naraharitirtha respec¬ 
tively. Naraharitirtha was directed by Anandatirtha 
to go to the capital of the Gajapati king and to become 
the prime-minister of that ruler. And he was by some 
means or other to get possession of the two original 
images of Rama and Sita. Naraharitirtha accordingly 
succeeded in becoming the prime-minister of the 
Gajapati ruler who was then a boy, and managed to 
secure the two images. 


Anandatirtha then returned to Rajatapitha. To 
his guru Acyutapreksa, he gave a copy of the commen¬ 
tary on the GUa. It was his custom to do penance on 
the seashore. Once he saw a ship in distress. With 
the aid of his spiritual powers, Anandatirtha made the 
ship reach safely the shore. (This was near Odabhande- 
^vara at Malpe). The captain of the ship as a token of 
his gratefulness,^ gave Anandatirtha a block of clay 
called ^opiconJana. On breaking open the clay block. 


1. The name of the captain is given in some accounts as Mainda 
(or Maina). Srinivasacarya, Udipi-k^etra-mahima, p. 14. 
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(discovered two lovely images of Krsna and Bala- 
rama. The former Anandatirtha installed at Rajata- 
pltha w'here he appointed eight of his disciples to look 
after it in regular succession, while the latter image of 
Balarama can still be seen at Odabhaniiesvara. (Thus 
arose the singular institution of the astha mathas of 
Udipi, the Svamis of which carry on the administration 
of the Krsna and the other mathas with singular skill 
and piety). 

After living for some time at Udipi Anandatirtha 
thought of going a second time to Badarikasrama. His 
disciples Satyatirtha and Upendratirtha accompanied 
him in his second northern tour. At this time the ruler 
of Devagiri was Mahadeva, also called Isvara Deva in 
some accounts, of the Yadava family. Isvara Deva was 
a tyrant. How he tormented the samnySsins of Udipi 
will be narrated later on in this treatise. But Isvara 
Deva was compelled to desist from giving much 
trouble to Anandatirtha. Reaching the Bhagirathi (the 
Ganges), Anandatirtha surprised the Muhammadan 
ruler of that region by crossing the river without a 
boat and talking to the Sultan in his own language. 
Anandatirtha won the admiration of the Sultan and 
proceeded northwards. 

On the w'ay robbers w’aylaid him and his disciples. 
But he was more than a match for the robbers. In 
another place he transformed the meek Upendratirtha 
into a man of superstrength and pitched him against 
marauders who begged pardon of Anandatirtha. In yet 
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her place he destroyed a tiger which sprang 
suddenly on Satyatirtha, who was carrying the paja box 
on his shoulders. In due course Anandatirtha reached 
Badarika^rama where Badarayana gave him eight 
^alagrdmas which later on the Acarya installed at Udipi, 
Subrahmanya, Madhyatale, and in other mathas.^ 
Anandatirtha was told by Badarayana to write a com¬ 
mentary on the Mahabhdrata, He returned to Hastinavati 
and Kuruksetra where at the former place he spent the 
cdturmdsa. He then travelled to Kasi v/here he defeated 


a teacher called Indrapuri (?), a champion of Advait- 
ism. This victory secured for Anandatirtha the title 
oi yati-'sikhamoni. It was while in this region that the 
Acarya showed the. great physical strength he possessed 
by defeating in a wrestling match fifty persons. 

While returning to Udipi he passed through Goa 
and an unidentified place called Isupattaksetra. At 

1. It is stated in the Mys. Arch- Rep. for 1917, p. 62 that five of 
these sdlagrdmas, called also the Vyasa stones, are said to be in the 
Uttaradi mafka of the Mysore State, three in other Madhva mafhas, 
^^^though there is some difference of opinion as to which mathas are in 
possession of these precious relics. From the references given above, it 
becomes apparent that the Raghavendrasvami matha (of Nanjanagudu) 
has all along been in possession of these relics.** The verse from the 
Madhva-tnjaya relating to the sdlagrdmas secured by the Acarya, is 
also given on this pare. But the assertion that the Uttaradi fn&tha and 
the Raghavendrasvami matha have got the majority of the precious 
stones runs against the tradition current at Udipi that these sdlagrdmas, 
as narrated above, were deposited in the mathas in Tuluva itself. 
I had the privilege of seeing one of these beautiful Sdlagrdmas in the 
matha at Subrahmanya on May the 4th 1936 at the hands of His 
Holiness Visvajnatirtha Svami. It was exquisitely shining, dark 
black in colour, almost as large as an egg, and with a slender mark 
upon it which the people likened to the sacred thread. B. A. S. 
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ie surprised the people of the grama of Pusava by 
his extraordinary musical skill. The Acarya then 
reached Tuluva where at Kaudipadi (Kodipadi) he 
defeated another Advaita teacher named Padmatirtha, 
the disciple of Vidyasankara whom Anandatirtha had 
already vanquished. Padmatirtha’s attempts to steal 
the work called MaJhva-siddhanta were frustrated by the 
Acarya. From Kaudipadi the Acarya journeyed to 
Kabenadu in Tuluva where he stayed for a few days in 
the Madanadipati temple. Thence he went to the Visnu- 
mangala temple in the territory of the Kumbla Raja 
Jayasimhabhupa, who now became his disciple. This 
prince descended from his chariot and walked in the 
company of the Acarya, who was now honoured by the 
representatives of the twenty-eight villages of Kumbja. 
The learned Trivikramapandita of the Ahgirasa gotra 
desired to enter into a discussion with the Acarya. 
The debate was held for fifteen days in the Amaralaya 
Kudilu grama, at the end of which Trivikramapandita 
acknowledged himself defeated, and became a dis¬ 
ciple of the Acarya. According to the advice of his 
garuy Trivikramapandita wrote a commentary called 
Tattvapradlpika, 


Meanwhile Anandatirtha’s parents had died. And 
his brother renouncing the duties of a householder, 
became Anandatirtha’s disciple. The Acarya then 
returned to Rajatapitha. 

The great teacher is said to have performed 
certain remarkable deeds which reveal his wonderful 
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Strength. His extraordinary abilities had 
created some enemies. They had heard of the Acarya 
teaching his disciples at the dead of night without a 
lamp but merely with the lustre issuing from the nail 
of his toe. A certain man called Kodahjadi Gantavala 
and his brother, both renowned for their great 
physical strength, challenged the Acarya to lift the 
flag-staff of the temple of the god Kantadeva (of Kanta- 
vara ?). But the two brothers were unable to stir even 
the little finger of the Acarya ! At a place called 
Ambatirtha the great Acarya performed a marvellous 
deed which we shall describe in detail presently. At 
the confluence of the two rivers Kumaradari and Netra- 
vati (probably at Uppinangadi), a great famine raged. 
This region belonged to the chieftain called Saridanta. 
The Acarya came to know of the distress suffered by 
the people, and he went to their succour at once. At the 
houses of the poor, the Acarya would make a handful 
of rice suffice for hundreds of people ; while at those 
of the rich, for thousands. The chieftain greatly 
honoured the Acarya, and became one of his followers. 
While in this region at a place called Dhanvantari- 
ksetra, the Acarya wrote one of his works called 
Krsnamrtamaharnava. 

The great Madhvacarya now foresaw that his end 
was drawing near. And it is believed at Udipi that he 
spent four months at Kanvatirtha in Tuluva.^ Just 

1. Thus in the Anumadhvacaritam i-^krtvd-ca-caturah tndsdn- 
usitm-Kanvatirthake, Guru Rao, Anumadhvacaritami p. 8. Kanvatirtha 
lies about forty-four miles south of Udipi. 
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the Acarya's death, Naraharitirtha got him 
two precious images of Rama and Sita from Ganjam. 
For three months and sixteen days the Acarya kept the 
images in his own custody and worshipped them. The 
Acarya then transmitted the charge of the images to 
the care of his disciple Padmanabhatirtha. And having 
lived for seventy-nine years {ekona'siti-varsani nitva manusa 
drstigah), in the Pingala Samvatsara Magha Suddha 
Navami, the great Madhvacarya went to Badarl.^ 

Such is briefly the life of the most celebrated son of 
Tuluva. Incredible as some of his actions may seem, 
there is reason to believe that this description was not 
the result of fanciful exaggeration on the part of the 
waiter of the Madhva-vijaya, by name Narayana, son of 
Trivikrama.^ We have just referred to the prodigious 
deeds of strength done by the great Acarya at a place 
called Ambatirtha. The following is related about the 
incident in the Madhva-vijaya :— 

tirthartham prthntara-vapra pati-varam I 
dharanam raya-sahana-ksamam Maheksah II 
anitam dasa-sata-pumbhir atyakiktya I 
preksyoce vipula’-silarn kvacit sa muktam II 
Idkanam upakrtaye kutaWsileyam I 


1. Madhva-vijaya. A palm leaf version of this work is in my 
possession. I secured it through the kind aid of my friend Vidvan 
Pandit Venkatadasacarya of Udipi. Cf. Guru Rao, Anumadhvacaritam, 
V. 10, p. 8. Some of the details given above may be compared with 
the abstract of the same given by Venkoba Rao, /. ^.XLIII. pp. 23(j- 
237, 264 n. (25); Padmanabhacarya, op. cit. 

2. Cf. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 81. (Poona, 1928). 




ninye no iti janata ja^ada tatra II 
nelaro yati-vara manava nahlmam I 
Bh'tmas-ced iha yatate nayen na veti II 
ninye tarn eirim ioa vanari-krtatma I 
hlavat-kara-kamalena so’malena II 
tatrapi nyadhita tayasya sucayate 'lain I 
tat Tm0m nanu nikasadhanapi karma ll*^ 
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Maheksa(Madhvacarya) saw a big rock, capable of sup¬ 
porting the fall of water from a height, which had been 
brought by a thousand men for some tlrtha and aban¬ 
doned through utter inability. “ Why was the rock not 
conveyed (to its destination) for the good of the 
people ? ”, he enquired. The crowd at the place replied 
that there were not men able to carry it there, and that 
even if Bhima were to try, it was doubtful whether he 
could do it. Whereupon Maheksa bore up the rock 
easily with one hand, as in the form of Hanuman he had 
borne up the mountain (Gandhamadana), and placed it 
at the destined spot. And this rock in the Tuhga even 
now bears witness to his deed. 

In silent testimony to the marvellous achievement 
of Madhvacarya is engraved on that big boulder called 
Bhimanakallu, at the Ambatirtha in Mavinakere, 
Mudgere taluka, the following epigraph:— 

S'rt-Madhcacaryyaih eka-hastena-amya sthapita-'sila 
( The rock brought [here] and set up with one hand by 
Madhvacarya).’ 

1. Cf. Rice, B. C. VI. Intr. p. 27. 

2. Ibid, Mg. 89, pp. 75, 293. 
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te has assigned this inscription to about a.d. 
on the strength of the evidence cited below, we 
may assign this event to circa a.d. 1280. 

This brings us to the question of the date of the 
birth of the great Madhvacarya. The most important 
considerations in the determination of his date are the 


tradition that is still preserved at the eight mathas of 
his disciples in Udipi, the internal evidence supplied 
hath by the Madhva-vijay a and the Ammadhvacaritamy 
and the contemporaneity of a ruler and of one of his 
own disciples mentioned in the Madhva-vijaya. 

We may dispense with the date Saka 1117-18 as the 
date of the birth of Madhvacarya.^ Likewise the date 
a.d. 1199 given by Sturrock, obviously on the basis of a 
statement made in one of the Acarya’s own works 
called the Bharatatatparyanirnaya, and the assertion that 
Kallyanapura was the birthplace of the great Vaisnava 
teacher.^ 

An equally futile attempt was made by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, who not only repeated the error of the 

1. This is Mr. Venkoba Rao’s view. I. A» XLIII. p. 265. 

2. Sturrock, 5. C. Manual, I. p. 147. The compiler of this 
ascribes Christian origin to the teachings of Madhvacarya. 

“The moral code of Madhvacarya is high one, and his teaching is held 
by some-not ordinary Hindus of course-to have been affected by the 
existence of the community of Christians at Kallianpur mentioned by 
Cosmos Indico Pleustes in the seventh century.” Ibid, p. 147. It is 
wrong to confound the Kalian mentioned by Cosmos Indico Pleustes 
with Kallyanapur of Tuluva, and unhistorical to say that there w'ere 
Christians in any part of Tuluva in the thirteenth century a.d. I do 
not know whether this and equally erroneous statements with which 
the S-C, Manual abounds have been rectified in the forthcoming 
revised edition of the Madras District Gazetteers, B. A. S. 
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er ot the S. C. Manual that Kallyanapura was^e 
place of the great Acarya, but accepted the wrong 
view that it was the same as Rajatapitha While 
rejecting the Saka year 1040 as the date of Madhava- 
carya’s birth, Bhandarkar accepted the date inserted in 
the Bharatatatparynirnaya “ to be the correct date of his 
birth We shall presently refer to this source of 
information. Bhandarkar’s arguments seem to be 
wholly conjectural and forced. “ It (Kali 4300) cor¬ 
responds to Saka 1121, which, bearing in mind the fact 
that some use the current year of an era and some in 


the past, we must regard as equivalent to Saka 1119, 

the date given in the lists for Anandatirtha’s death. 
But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we 
shall have to regard it as the date of his birth. He 
lived for 79 years according to the current account, so 
that his death must be placed in Saka 1198. The two 
dates may, therefore, be taken as settled.”^ 


1-2. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnvism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 82, and ibid, n. (1). The reference is given to the Imperial 
Gazetteer, XIV. p. 314, which merely follows the S. C. Manual, To 
support his conjectures, Bhandarkar tells ua that '‘This agrees with 
the tradition existing in the Matha at Pbalamaru, near Mulki in South 
Canara, to the effect that Anandatirtha was born in Saka 1119 and died 
in Saka 1199. E. I, VI. p. 263, n.’* Vaisnavism, Saivis 7 H, etc., p. 83, 
n. (4). It is not what the tradition in the Phalamaru matha in Mulki 
that matters but what the eight mathas at Udipi have got say on the 
question. And even here care should be exercised as to the source we 
select. Thus even information supposed to emanate from one of the 
mathas itself may have to be rejected. Mr. B, Rama Rao asserts that 
Saka 1121 Kalayuktaksi samavatsara Magha Su. 7th was the date of 
the birth of Madhvacarya. He bases his assertion on the strength of 
a Kaijiyut called the Adhamdru matha Kaifiyut which gives u^ this 
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lese “settled” dates of Sir R. G. Bhanda 
be rejected on historical grounds; and we have 
to examine the validity of the arguments put forward 
by other scholars who have arrived at the correct date 
of the birth of Madhvacarya. Of these only two deserve 
mention—Mr. C. M. Padmanabha Acarya and the late 
Mr. Krsna Sastri. Mr. Padmanabha Acarya arrived at 
Saka 1160 as the date of the birth of the great Acarya. 
He utilized the fact of the contemporaneity of 
Madhvacarya with Naraharitirtha, of Madhvacarya’s 
disciple Adhoksajatirtha with Vidyaranya Svami of 
Sringeri, and of the Devagiri ruler Isvara Deva, whom 
he identified with Mahadeva, with Madhvacarya 
himself.^ 

The late Mr. Krsna Sastri argued in this manner;- 
To get at the time of Anandtirtha, the total period of 
the sthSnadhipatya of the intervening teachers Padma- 
nabhatirtha, Naraharitirtha, and Madhvatirtha, viz., 
thirty-three years, will have to be deducted, say, from 


information. Pracina Karnataka, I. P. I. pp. 53-57. But this Kaifiyut 
■was written by a man called Kj-sna Bhatta of the Adhamaru matha in 
the cyclic year Ksaya, Jes^ha, Suddha 5^ for the Kumpani Sirkar, i, e,, 
the English East India Company. Mr. Rama Rao does not tell us 
from where he secured this Kaifiyut. But I am sure that it was written 
for Col. Colin Mackenzie, and that it may be found in the Mackenzie 
Collection^ as preserved at the India Office Library. Gold stacker too 
asserted that A,D. 1199 was the date Madhvacarya’s birth. Literary 
Remains^ I. p. 248. This error has been repeated by Mr. Nundolal 
Dey. Geog, Dicty. p. 209 (2nded.). See also N. S. Rajapufohit, 
Pracina Karnataka^ II. No. 1, pp. 1, seq. 

1. Padmanabha Acarya, Shrimat Madhva Vijaya Kathamritani, 
Intr. p. 1 seq. (Madras, 1909). 
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A«©5:>i362, and this brings us to a.d. 1329. Now, the 
nearest year a.d. which corresponds to Pihgala, the 
traditional date of the death of Anandatirtha, was a.d. 
1317. Anandtirtha is supposed to have lived for 
seventy-nine years, and consequently the date of his 
birth, the cyclic year Vilarhbi, would correspond to 
A.D. 1238. The statement in the Madhva’-vijaya confirms 


this date.^ 

Evidence Irom another work may be cited to sub¬ 
stantiate the conclusion arrived at both by Mr. Padma- 
nabha Acarya and Mr. Krsna Sastri. This is called 
Anumadhvacariiam w^ritten by one of the direct dis¬ 
ciples of Madhvacarya by name Hrsike^atirtha of the 
Phalamaru matha at Udipi. The following is written in 
the Annumadhvacariiam 

iri'satabdottaracatuh-sahasfabdebhya uttare ekona-caiva- 


1. E. L VI. p. 263. Mr. Sastri rightly considered the verse in 
the Bharatatdtparyanirnayay written by Madhvacarya himself, to be an 
interpolation. For in this work Madhvacarya is said to have been 
bom in Kali 4300 (a.d. 1198). The verse in question is the following;— 
catus-sahasre tri-satotiare gate samvatsardndm-tu Kalau Pfthivydm 1 
jdtah punarvipratanussa Bhimah-daityaih-nigudavi Haritattvam-dha || 
Bhdratatdtparyanirnaya, Adhyaya 32, v. 131. According to this verse, 
as Sastri said, there is a difference of eighty years between it and the 
date found in the lists. Even this date given in the Blidratatdtparyanir- 
naya cannot be reconciled with the dates of the inscriptions of 
Anandatirtha’s disciple Naraharitirtha. Hence it is an interpolation. 
£./. VI. p. 263. Mr. KRpamurti Sarma rightly maintains that a.d. 
1238 is the date of Madhvacarya’s birth. Journal of the Annamalai 
University, III. Oct. No. 2, 1934, pp. 245-255; ibid, V. No. 1, pp. 96- 
118. S. Hanumanta Rao also places Madhvacarya in the thirteenth 
century A.D. Madras University Journal, I. No. 1 and II No. 1. But 
these are inaccessible to me. See J. H. 0., IX, p, 969. B. A. S. 
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ymahde Vilambi-parivatsare A'svija-S'ukla-Dasami-d\\ 
..luvi^pavane Pajakakhye 'suci-ksetre durgaya-ca 
abhiviksite ca-tah-madhyahnna-velayam Buddhavare Marut- 

tanuh} 

The date of Madhvacarya’s death is given thus in 


the same work :— 

ekona'siti varsdni-nitva mdmsu-drsli^ah 
Pingal^bde Magha-S'uddha navamoydm Badarim yayau* 
From the above the following is clear—that in Kali 
4339 Vilambi Samvatsara, Asvija Suddha Dasami 
Wednesday afternoon, Madhvacarya was born at 
Pajakaksetra. This agrees with a.d. 1238 September 
the 20th Monday, the week day however not corres¬ 
ponding. 

If we add seventy-nine years to a.d. 1239, we reach 
A.D. 1317 the cyclic year of which was Pihgala. And the 
date of the death of Madhvacarya works out correctly 
to Kali 4418 Pifigala Sarhvatsara Magh Suddha Navami 
= A.D. 1317 January the 22nd Saturday.^ 

1. I am indebted to my friend Pandit Vefikatadasacarya 
for this reference to the Anumadhvacaritam, a palm leaf copy of 
which exists at the Phalamaru rtiatha at Udipi. Cf. Guru Rao, 
Anwnadhvacaritamy vv. 3-5, p. 7; Srinivasacarya, Udipi-k^etra-mahimdr 
p. 13. For the verification of the dates^ see Swamikannu, Ind, Eph 
IV. pp. *i9, 236. In some versions of the Anumadhvacaritam the 
following reading is said to have been given ekona^vimsatitame —which 
corresponds to Kali 4318 Vilambi. This is inadmissible, because the 
cyclic year for Kali 4318 was I4vara, and for Kali 4319, Bahudhanya. 
Swamikannu, ibid^ IV. pp. 36-37, Mr. Guru Rao too rightly says 
that the latter reading is inadmissible, ibid, p. 7. The traditon 
current at Udipi is that the great Acarya lived for 79 years, 6 months, 
and 20 days. B. A. S. 

2. On my writing to Pandit Venkatadasacarya about the incom¬ 
patibility of the weekday of the Acarya’s birth, he informs me in 
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have already mentioned some of the most 
prominent disciples of Madhvacarya. He vested the 
management of the eight mathas at Udipi in the charge 
of the following disciples :— 


Name 

Visnutirtha (the Acarya’s 
own brother) 
Janardhanatirtha 
Ramatirtha 
Narasirhhatirtha 
Upendratirtha 
Vamanatirtha 
Hrsikesatirtha 
Adhoksajatirtha 


Matha 
Sode matha 

Krsnapura matha 
Kanuru matha 
Adhamaru matha 
Puttige matha 
Siruru matha 
Phalamaru matha 
Pejavara matha^ 


We may now try to fix chronologically the 
Acarya’s tours in southern and northern India. 


great 

The 


his letter dated 21-10-1935 that he had the horoscope of the Acarya’s 
birth recast according to the Anumadhvacaritam; and that he finds the 
weekday corresponds to Monday. Some of the Pandits of the eight 
mathas inform him that Wednesday may have been put by a clerical 
error in the Anutnadhvacaritam* B. A. S. 

1. These and other details of the mathas of Udipi have been 
supplied to me by Pandit Vehkatadasacarya. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
gives a list of the gurus of Udipi. Report on Search for Sanskrit 
Mss, for 1882-83, p. 17 seq. ( Poona, 1928 ). Since these lists are 
based on those supplied to him from Poona, Miraj and Belgaum, 
they are not so trustworthy as the lists preserved in U^ipi itself. 
The above list of gurus agrees with that given by Mr. Pavanje Guru 
Rao in his Sampradaya-paddhati, p. 4, and by Srinivasacarya, Udipi-- 
ksetra-mahimdt p. 18. We may note here that of these the Phalamaru 
and the Adhamaru mathas form the first dvanda, the Krsnapura and 
the Puttige mathas the second dvanda^ the Siruni and the Sode mathas 
the third dvanda, and the Kanuru and the Pejavara mathas the fourth 
dvanda, B. A. S. 


A.K,28 
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2 -vijaya mentions one southern and two north' 
tours. While determining the chronology of his tours, 
we have to bear in mind his contemporaneity with 


Naraharitirtha and Isvara Deva of Devagiri. We may be 
permitted to repeat one or two facts given above. 
Madhvacarya was born in a.d. 1238. His upanayanam or 
the sacred thread ceremony took place when he was 
eleven, i.e., in A.D. 1249. In his sixteenth year (a.d. 1254) 
he assumed the title of Purnaprajna. This is the first 
important landmark in his chronology. The next is that 
relating to his southern tour. But before he undertook 
his southern tour, he was engaged in religious disputa¬ 
tions. We may assume that these disputations covered 
about two years. So he may have started on his southern 
tour in about a.D. 1256. This journey must necessarily 
have taken him at least three years. His return to 
Tuluva, therefore, may be placed in a.d, 1260. Since 
he was now busy writing a commentary on the Gita, he 
may have started on his first northern tour only in a.d. 
1266. We may give five years to this northern tour, and 
assume that, while returning to Tuluva through the 


Kalinga kingdom, he met Naraharitirtha in a.d. 1270. 

We may pause here to examine the validity of our 
assumptions, by finding out whether Naraharitirtha s 
dates agree with the deduction made above. Nara- 
haratlrtha’s inscriptions range betw'een a.d. 1264 and 
A.d. 1294.^ There is nothing improbable in Madhva- 
carya’s having met Naraharitirtha in about a.d. 1270. 

‘‘ITe. I., VI. p. 262. 
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^^ladhvacarya returned to Rajatapitha in the n^t 
year; and we may legitimately place the discovery of 
the image of Krsna in the ship off the coast of Malpe in 
the three years which intervened between his return to 
Tuluva and his second northern tour. That is to say, 
it may be assigned to about the year a.d. 1273. This 
period, it may also be remembered, was spent in 
writing commentaries on the scriptures. 


The Madhva-vijaya clearly says that after living for 
some time in Udipi, Madhvacarya started on his second 
tour to the north. Therefore, we may allot three 
years to his stay in Tuluva. The second tour to 
Badrikasrama may be determined with the help of the 
date of his contemporary called in the Madhva-vijaya 
Isvara Deva of Devagiri. No such name is met with in 
the Seuna or Yadava geneology. But he has been 
identified with Mahadeva of Devagiri.^ 


We may be allowed to mention a few details 
concerning this Isvara or Mahadeva of Devagiri as given 
in the Madhva-vijayay and see in what manner they 
agree with the details one may glean from the epi¬ 
graphs. In the epigraphs he is called Mahadeva; and 
till now it was generally believed that his reign lasted 


1. Krsnaswami Aiyar, Madhvacarya, A Historic Sketch, p. 14. 
This book is unfortunately inaccessible to me. But it has been referred 
to by Ki^na Sastri, E* !• VI. p. 263. The reference is also given to 
Fleet, Dyn, Kan* Dist* p. 519 (2nd ed.), Padmanabha Acarya also 
refers to the same Mahadeva of Devagiri. Madhva-vijaya-kathdmrtam, 
op. cit. 
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/d. 1260 till A.D. 1270.^ But there is reason 
^^iteve that Mahadeva ruled till a.d. 1291, although 
by this time Ramacandra Deva had successfully 
wrested a part of the Yadava territory either from 
Mahadeva himself or from his son Amma.^ For an 
incomplete inscription clearly says the following:— 
svasti 'srl-jayo-^bhyadaya S'aka varsa 1214 neya 

Khara samvatsaradali 'srimam (hrlmatu) Mabadevaru prthivU 
rajyam-geyyuttam iddalli. The statement in this record 
that Mahadeva was ruling the kingdom of the world— 
Mabadevaru prihivl-rajyam ^eyyuttam iddalli —proves that 
he was still king over the Yadava territory. The 
record breaks off after a few words, but the date given 
in it corresponds to a.d. 1291.^ 

Some of the above records give interesting details 
concerning Mahadeva which confirm, on the whole, 


1. Fleet, ibid, pp. 73-74 (1st ed.); 263 (2nd ed.). See also E. C. 
XI, Dg. 8. 79, 87, 97, 100, 102, 162, 163, 171, 122, dating from a.d. 
1264 till A.D. 1268, pp. 26, 66, 68-70, 81, 83 ; VII. Sk. 41, Ci. 4, 21, 22 
ranging from a.d. 1265 till a.d. 1268, pp. 47, 178, 181, 182. 

2. Fleet asserts that Devagiri still continued to be the Seuna 
capital under Ramacandra. Dyth Kan, Dts,, p. 74. (Ist ed.). But Rice 
maintains that Rama Deva transferred his seat to Bettur in the Mysore 
State, close to Davanagere in the east. Mys. Coorg,^ p. 109. It is 
true that Ramacandra*s inscriptions appear in a.d. 1282, E, C, VII. 
Ci.'23, 24, 26, ranging from a.d. 1280 till circa 1290, pp. 182-3. Since 
Ci. dated a.d. 1282 was engraved in the 14th regnal year of Rama¬ 
candra, we may infer that he began to reign in A.D. 1268. This year 
falls within the reign of Mahadeva, and therefore, Rice's assumption 
that Ramacandra began to rule in the reign of Mahadeva himself 
seems to be correct. B. A. S. 

3. F. C. IX. Cp. 171, p. 346 text; Sewell-Dikshit, The Indian 
Calendar, Table 1; Swamikannu, Ind, Eph, IV, p. 184. 
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iccount given of this ruler in the Madhva-vijaya. In 
one record he is called Ugra-haarvabhauma, thus suggest¬ 
ing, as Fleet remarked, that he forcibly usurped the 
sovereignityThis assumption of Fleet is confirmed 
by an epigraph dated a.d. 1268, which after tracing the 
Seuna genealogy from king Jaitugi through his son 
Bhillama, and then through Simhana, and the latter’s 
son Sarangapani, directly mentions Mahadeva thus—the 
heroic Mahadeva seized the three worlds {trailokyam 
akramati). The same is repeated in another record of 
the ruler which, after narrating that the emperor 
Simhana shone in the world, says that “ From him the 
king Mahadeva Raya overcame the three worlds.”^ 
Mahadeva Raya’s presumption is seen in the biradas 
given to him in about a.d. 1265 — ariraya (king over 
enemies), raya-pilamaha (grandfather of kings).* 

Tw’O more biradas of Mahadeva Raya may be noted 
before we pass on to the notices of the ruler in the 
Madhva-vijaya. In two inscriptions dated a.d. 1265 and 
A.D. 1266 Mahadeva is called pratijfia Para'surama (in vow's 
a Para'surama), and bhaja-bala-Bhlma ( in the strength 


of his arms a Bhima ).® From these and similar biradas 
it is clear that Mahadeva Raya considered himself to 
be the personification of strength and valour. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he should find in Madhva- 


1. Fleet, iWi/, p. 74. 

2. E. C. Vir. Ci. 21, PP-181, 433. 

3. Ci. 22, p. 434. 

4. Ibid, XI. Dg. 8. op. cit. 

5. Ibid, Dg. 162, 172, op. cit. text, pp. 162, 218. 
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t’ho, as the Bhimanakulla epigraph proves, was 
also a Bhima in strength, a rival of greater renown. 

The Madhva-vijaya relates that the Acarya on 
coming to the territory of Isvara Deva, found the ruler 
engaged in a scheme of sinking wells evidently by the 
roadside. Isvara Deva is said to have ordered the 
Acarya to dig like any ordinary man ; but was con¬ 
founded when the Acarya replied that he would do the 
digging if the ruler himself showed him how’ to do it. 
What seems clear from the above is that the ruler of 
Devagiri harassed the Acarya while passing through 
his territory. We may not be far w'rong in placing 
this event relating to the ruler of Devagiri between 
A.D. 1276 and a.d. 1286, when Isvara Deva was ruling 
over the Yadava territory. If this is allowed, then, 
the Acarya’s discovery of the six 'sala^ramas may 
be placed in A.D. 1285, and his return to Tujuva in 
A.D. 1290.^ 

From A.D. 1290 till a.d. 1310 Madhvacarya was 
actively engaged in touring through Tujuva ; and it is 
possible that in A.D. 1316-17 that the images of Rama 
and Sita were received by him. 

1. The Muhammadan Sultan who was the contemporary of 
Madhvacarya, cannot be determined with certainty. Perhaps he was 
either Ghayasu.d Din Balban ( a . d . 1266), or Muizzu-d Din Kaikobad 
( a . d . 1286). Smith, 0:^ord History of IndiOf p. 230. (2nd ed.). The 
late Mr* Venkoba Rao, whose edition of Somanatha s Vydsayogicaritam 
has just reached me through the courtesy of MM. Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasirhhacarya, expressed the view that it was Balban *'whom Sri 
Madhvacarya met and who treated the Acarya well.’’ Intr. p. XXIII. 
(Bangalore^ 1926). B. A. S. 
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^te^/rphe following table summarizes our deductions 
given above :— 


Event 

Date 

Birth 

A.D. 1238 {Sept, the 20th 
Monday [Wednesday) 

Upanayanam 

A.D. 1249 

Became Purnaprajna 

A.D. 1254 

South Indian tour 

A.D. 1256-a.d. 1259 

Return to Tuluva 

A.D. 1260-a.d. 1265 

I. north Indian tour 

A.D. 1266-a.d. 1271 

Meeting with Narahari- 

A.D. 1270 

tirtha 


Return to Tuluva 

A.D. 1271 

Discovery of the image of 

A.D. 1273 

Krsna 


II. north Indian tour (last¬ 

A.D. 1276-1286 

ing over ten years) 

A.D. 1285 

Discovery of the six 

'salagramas 

A.D. 1290 

Return to Tuluva 

Touring about Tuluva 

A.D. 1290-a.d. 1310 

Receives the images of 

A.D. 1317 

Rama and Sita 

A. D. 1317 (January the 
22nd Saturday 

Death 


Before we enumerate his works and principles, we 
may note that in the Alupa records discovered so far 
no mention whatsoever is made of Madhvacarya. 


1. The late Mr. Venkoba Rao arrived at certain conclusions in 
regard to the Acarya’s tours, which are different to mine. Vyasayogi- 
caritam, Intr. pp. XXII, seq. B. A. S. 
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^en A.D. 1238 and a.d. 1317 kings Vibudhav^u^ 
Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva I, Nagadevarasa, and 
Bankideva Alupendradeva II ruled over the Alupa king¬ 
dom. And only tv’O years before the death of Madhva- 
carya, Soyideva Alupendradeva had come to the throne. 
It is permissible to assume that because of the increas¬ 
ing influence of the great Vaisnava preacher, the Saivite 
centres were confined mostly to Kota, Brahmavuru, 
and Nilavara in the Udipi taluka, Kote^vara and 
Basaruru in the Kundapuru taluka, and Pojali and Kadri 
in the Mangalore taluka. This explains why the Alupa 
records of this period are found only in these centres. 
It is only with Soyideva Alupendradeva that the Alupa 
capital reverts back to Barakuru. And that was just 
the time when Madhvacarya had returned to Tuluva 
after his second northern tour. We have seen that 
Soyideva Alupendradeva was a staunch supporter of 
the Saivite religion. The absence of the name of 
Madhvacarya in any of the Alupa records is .to be 
attributed to the strong Saivite tendency ot the Alupa 
kings, who were not inclined to favour a preacher whose 
avowed object in life seems to have been nothing 
but to wage a ceaseless crusade against Saivism till his 
last days. But if the contemporaneity of king Vibudha- 
vasu with the Madhva-pracanda-muni as given in the 
Puttige version of the Gramapaddhati is accepted, then 
the description of the Madhva sage, which we shall 
presently give, was no other than that of Madhvacarya 
himself. 
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le following thirty-seven works are ascribe 
dhvacarya, according to the tradition current at 
Udipi:— 

Gita-bhasya, Gita-tatparya, Sutra^bhasya, AriU^bhasya, (or 
the two together Bhasyanubhasya ), Mahabharata-fat 
parya-nirnayoy Bhagavata-tatparya, ( Nrsimha) Nakha- 
stotra, Yamaka-bharatay Dvada^sa-stotra, Tantra-sarOy Sada- 
cara-smrti, Yati-pranakalpa, (or Sukha-ilrtha-yati-kalpa), 
Jayanti-nirnayat Bg-bhasyoy Pramana-laksana, Katha- 
laksana, Tatva-sankbyayanCy Tatva-vivekoy Maya-vada- 
khandana, Pf'opanca-mithyatva-mana-khandanay Upadhi- 
khandana, Tatvadyotoy Visna^atva-nirnayoy Aitereya-bhasyoy 
Taiitireya-bhasya, Brhadaranya-bhasyay Psavasya-bhasya, 
Khataka-bhasya, Chandogya-bhasyay Atharvana-bhasya y 
Mandukya-hhasya, S'at-pra'sna-bhasyay Talavakara-bhasya, 
Anu-vyakhyanay Somnyaya-vivrtiy Krsnamrta-maharnavay 
and Karma-nirnaya. 


The above may be compared with the thirty-seven 
w^orks of Madhvacarya as given in the Granthamalika- 
stotra} 


1. Bhandarkar, Report on Search Jor Sansk, Mw. for 1882-83, 
pp, 24’'25. (Poona, 1928). See alse Guru Rao, Gfattthamdlikdstotray 
vv. 3-13^ pp. 9-10. (Gdipi> 1924). The Anumadhvacaritam relates the 
following relating to the works of Madhvacarya That bestowing the 
standing image of Krsna to Padmanabhatirtha, he deposited the works 
at a place called Setutila i—tatah dayd-vdri-nidhigrame Setutila^hvaye 
sva-sdstra-grantham-akarot bhugatam purnasemusih. Guru Rao, Anu- 
madhvacaritam, p. 5. Setutila is another name of Ka<JtaIa (Lat, 13^^ 
21', Long. 74® 59'), 12 miles from Karkaja on the KarkaJa-Somesv-ara 
road. According to some this place is 18 miles east of Kanvatirtha. 
Srinivasacarya, Udipi-ksetra-mahimd, p. 22. B. A. S. 
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/e may now briefly allude to the principles 
preached by Madhvacarya. This champion of Vaisna- 
vism confuted the doctrine of Maya or unreality of the 
world, and maintained the theory of bhakti or love of 
God which could be practised by all without distinc¬ 
tion of caste or creed. Ramanujacarya had preached 
his gospel in the eleventh century a.d. But Madhva- 
carya discarded as much the qualified monism of 
Ramanujacarya as he did the pure monism of Sankara- 
carya. Following the Vaisesikas, Madhvacarya declar¬ 
ed that all knowledge sprang from Paramatman, what¬ 
ever were the means by which it was produced. And 
moksa could be attained by the direct knowledge of 
Hari along the eighteen different paths which are 
possible for all from Brahmadeva to man.^ 

The scriptural authorities of this school founded 
by the Acarya are besides his own writings, the four 
Vedas, the Mahabharata, the original Ramayana, and the 
Paficaratra,^ According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, since 
there is no place in Madhvacarya’s creed for the 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and others, and since the name by 
which the Supreme Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu, 
Gopala Krsna and Radha being entirely absent from 
his system, it is possible that he set aside the Pancardtra 
or threw it into the background.^ 


1. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., pp. 81-86; Krishna 
Sastri, E» /•> VI. p. 261. 

2. Gold stacker, Literary Remains, I. pp. 349-250. 

3. Bhandarkar, ibid, p. 87. On the Pahcaratra, read Bhattacarya, 
Jaydkhya Sarhhitd, Intr. p. 6 seq. (G. O. Series No. LIV). 
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[^he sectarian marks used by the followers of 
Madhvacarya may be first mentioned before we pass on 
to a description of the great preacher himself as 
given to us in the Gramapaddhati■ The Vaisnava 
Brahmans of the Madhva school wear today two white 
perpendicular lines of the clay called ^opicandam, 
joined at the roots of the nose, with a black line in 
the middle that has a round red mark in the centre. 
A cross line joins the two lines on the bridge of the 
nose.^ In daily life the followers of Madhvacarya wear 
merely the gopicandana marks and panca mudras or 
the five marks of iahkha or the conch-shell, cakra or 
the discus, gada or the club, padma or the lotus, and 
Narayana. The last one, as will be seen presently, 
differs from the one given in the Gramapaddhati. 

Once a year, however, the ceremony of initiation 
takes place. This consists of stamping the madras with 
a heated metallic mark by the guru. It takes place on 
Asadha Suddha Sayani Ekadasi which falls in June- 
July. On this occasion the seniormost Svami of Udipi 
brands only two mudras-the 'sankha and cakra-on the 
other SvSmts of Udipi- Then these latter impress 
the two madras on their lay disciples. The following 
purusa sukta mantra addressed to Sudarsana is recited on 
the occasion;— 

Sadar'sana maha-jvala ko\i Surya-sama-prabka • 
cakrahkita namaste asta dharanat maktjdah-bhava II 

The Gramapaddhati, hov^evtr, has a different hjffnfrfl to 
1. Cf. Goldstucker, Lit. Rem., ibid; Bhandarkar, P- 86. 
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this connection. We shall mention it a 
mark of the cakra is impressed on the right 
shoulder, and that of the conch, on the left.^ 


An admirable picture of the great Madhvacarya 
and of the method by which he recruited disciples 
into his fold is given in the Puttige version of the 
Gramapaddhati. The occasion when the Madhva muni is 
introduced is the following:—the Kotlsvaras about 
whom we have mentioned some details in connection 


with punishments in early Tuluva, were wandering at 
will when they came upon a Madhva sage of great res¬ 
plendence. He was calm but with a vertical sectarian 
mark of (^opi) candana on his forehead. His arms were 
staff-like, and they were stamped likewise with secta¬ 
rian marks. He was the very fire (pracandam) of the 
Madhva-maffl in the Kali age. His limbs were likewise 
impressed with mudras. On his left side were impressed 
the mark of lotuses (?). His left eye was raised looking 
at the forehead {kapalam alckita), and he was wrapped in 
meditation on the Lord whom he had won in his heart 
( hrdi pratipannam)• He wore an auspicious garland of 
sapadma (Orris Root), and (appeared as if) he had 
absorbed the essence of the brahmanda. He sang the 


praise of the Lord Nrsimha and of Visnu: 

1. I am indebted to Vidvan Pandit Faghavendra Ballaja of 
Nidambur, Udipi. for this information. I am told that there is 
another method of wearing the marks called the paUca-mudra-dharana. 
This consists of having another conch mark on the left chest; and a 
discus on the right chest and on the stomach. For women the two 
discus marks are impressed on the shoulder. Cf. Srinivasacarya, 
U4{pi-ksetra-tnahimd,p-2&. See Infra. B. A. S. 
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pnndrafikitam safiiam candanena urdhva^ 

pundrakam I 

Urmia mudrUfikita-bahu-dandarn Kalaa ynge Madhva 

mata-pracandarn II 

pana's-ca mudrankita sarva-gatrarn vametare (?) 

samsthita nila pa(pa)trarn I 

kapalarp-alokita-Varna-netrarn dhyayantarn I'^rn hrdi paksi 

(prati)pannam II 

kanthe samaslista-supadma-malarn brahmanda-pindikrta 

bindu-jalarn I 

^ayantam-isasya Nrsimha-lilam dhyayantam-adyam-hrdi 

kolarapam (?) II ^ 

Seeing him the unfortunate Koti^varas bowed to 
him who was like the mount Mandara, and confessed 
their sins. They told him their story, how they had 
been condemned for perjury {asaksitvena nifiditah); and 
they begged of him to protect them ( pahi pahi Maha- 
bha^a krpale[uh] dlnavatsaloh)* 

The sage in great sympathy assured them of his 
protection. And the kind mani branding the madras 
(on them) took them into the fold of Visnu : 
krpakara sa Bha^avan iti-aktva ca-abhayam dadau I 
iapta mudrarn tatarn krtva matam Voisvambhara-abhidham II 
The following mala mantras or fundamental principles 
called the asiaksara mantras were then recited in honour 
of the auspicious name of Visnu, the Rsi called Vama- 
deva and the famous Chandonustap, which lead to 
salvation :— 

1. The Puttige versiofiy - , r > 
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thastaksara-mantram-ca Visnu-namahkitam 'subham I 
rsi's-ca Vamadevakhyah Chandomstup prakirtitam II 
tatha Narayano devah kaivalyartha-pfadayakah I 
asya-'sri-Narayanastaksara-maha-mantrasya II 




Vamadeva rsih Anustup Chandah 'sri-Narayanah-devata 
maha-V isnuprityarthe jape viniyo^ah hram-iti sadan^am 
'^ntakaram-iti dhyanam Om namah Narayanaya mala 
mantrah 

Then in the twelve parts of the body such as the 
forehead, etc., the great sage made the mudradharanam 
of the 'sankha^ cakra, ^ada, padma, and the dhvaja- These 
are famous over the world as the panca-mudra :— 

phaladi-dvada'sa-sthone mudra-dharanam aha sah I 
iafikha-cakra-gada-padma-dhvajaih-ca pari'sobhitah II 
eta pra'sasiah lokesmin pancamudra praklrtitah I 
lalate Ke'savaya-iti tatha Narayanaya-iti-ca II 
hrdaye dhafanam karyam paT'svayoh-'tad^anantafam I 
tadvat Mndhava^Gnvindaya dahsine Visnave-iii-ca II 

vame .(?) bahumule vi'sisyate I 

tatah Trivikramaya-iti kapoladhah{rdha[}])‘tu dahsine II 
anyasmin Vamanaya-iti S'ridharaya-iti tatkare I 
Hr'sike'saya te iubhyam-iti kanihe vldhiyatam II 
idam pavitram paramam gopaniyam prayatnatah I 
kadacit-nopadestavyam krtaghnaya duratmane II 
maya yusmakam-uktam yat sadhitam sva-prabhavatah I 
pura cakradhara's 'sriman bhitarn {pritah ?) mam uktavan-kila 11 
kanihe ca talasi dama bhtavor madhye ardha-punirakam I 
mukhe ca-astaksaram yasya Visnur-eva na-samsayah II 
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the great sage advised them thus This 
holy and very secret mantra should be pronounced; it 
should never be taught to the wicked and the ungrate¬ 
ful ( krta^hnaya Jurat mane ). Verily was the mantra 
secured by me from Visnu who wore the cakra, had a 
tulasi garland in his neck, a pundraka mark on his fore¬ 
head, and the aslaksara in his lips. Therefore, (prosper 
and) continue my teachings!*' 

So saying the great Madhva ascetic, who was duly 
worshipped by them. Went away. The Brahmans, who 
were now purified, resided in that grama (location ?) 
having received the permission of the king.^ 

In another connection we have a more detailed 
description of the method of conversion adopted by 
the great Madhva sage. The occasion was the follow¬ 
ing:—A Brahman youth of the village of Bejanje 
murdered his wife and her lover. The youth was 
punished by the people of the village with the per¬ 
mission of the king thus: he was to be expelled along 
with his family from the village, and he was to go on 
pilgrimage along with them. So they went to Maha- 
bale^(vara) in Gorastra (evidently at Gokarna), and to 
the tlrtha called Avimukta. Thence they came to 
Krodhesa (in Sankaranarayana), and finally to Anante- 
sa(vara) at Udipi. Here they came across a great 
muni adorned with the mudras of 'safikha, cakra, gaJa, and 
paJma, To him they confessed their guilt and how 
they came to be condemned. The great sage medi- 




1. The Puttige version^ 
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Aor a while and then presented them wdth 
holy tirtha together with a salagrama w^hich grew in that 
locality. This 'salagrama was called Janardhana. The 
poor folk then continued their way and reached the 
Ghat region, where in their anxiety to eat a ripe jack 
fruit they forgot the 'sala^rama they had left behind them 
at a distance of four kro'sa. When they hurried back to 
recover it, they were overjoyed to find the casket 
which contained the 'sala^rama but the iala^rama itself 
they could not remove because it had got itself trans¬ 
fixed in that place. Although a heavenly voice assured 
them that spot would become their owm property and 
that god Janardhana would become their family god, 
yet they returned disconsolate once again to the great 
Madhva sage. He now^ converted them into Vaisnavism 
by the seven following methods- tapta mudra, astaksara 
mantra^ mudra harana (?), mudra lepana^ mrt-snana, mudra 
laksana and mudra dharana karya :— 


Munim-alokayamasuh purvadrstam mahatmana I 
50-pz drstva mahatejah palayamUsa 'sastratah II 
tapta mudrarn tatah krtva matam Vaisnavasamjnakam I 
taihaiva astaksaram-mantrarn parancopadideia-sah II 
G no bhadre-ti mantrena mudra^haranam-acyate I 
amandair-iti suktena mudra^lepanam-isyate H 
aksibhyanta (?)-iti mantrena mrda snaiiam viiisyatel 
phaladi-dvada'sa-sthane mudra laksanam uha sah H ' 

' 'safikha-cakra-^ada-podma dhva (bhujaih?) ca pariiobhitam \ 
etesam-ca prasasta's-ca lokaomudrah praklrtitah II 
lolnte dharanam karyam ato-deveti mantratah I. 
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Visnurca-nityam hrdaye dharanam smrtam H 
Jaksine bahumUle~tu tfini pada~iti mantratah I 
tathaiva vamamUle-ta Visnoh-harmani mantratah U 



iad^Visnuh-iti mantrena kapole daksine smriah I 
tad-viprasa-iti mantrena kapole vamake 'subhe U 
Visnoh-nuketi mantrena uttamahge vidhlyate I 
prathat {pratak ?) Visnukantha-deie miidraya-eakra- 

samjnaya \\ 


pravisnaoa-iti kuksan samyakt-avidhiyatam I 

yasya tripurna mantrena prsta-de^se vidhlyate U 

tadasya priya mantrena vama parsve visisyate I 

tavam vasmi {vasti[}])-iti mantrena daksine parsvage habhe H 

iti-eva dvada'sa-angesa veda mantraih vidhiyatam I 

idam pavitram paramam ^opaniyam prayatnatah II 

kadacit-na-npa-de'stavyam krtaghnaya dnratmane I ^ 


6. the BH AG a vat a SAMPRADAYA 

Round Anantesvara, an essentially Saivite temple, 
lived in early days the Smarthas of the Bhagavata 
sampradaya from whom as well as from the K6tl4varas, 
Madhvacarya recruited disciples into his fold.’ This is 

1. The Puttige virsiofif Cf. the debcription given in the’ 

Padma Purdna, VoL IV. Ch. 25, pp- 1799-1810. (PoDna, 1894) where 
the prdtapta-sankha-cakra vidhih vfdhva^puhdra-dhdrana vidhifty 
^ara-mantra-abhydsa prakdrah, etc. are given in detail. 

2. The following conclusively prove that the Anantesvara temple 
was a Saivite temple : the image of l^vara itself in the temple ; the 
shrine (gudi) of Subrahmanya and the ndgakallu or serpent stones near 
the vrnddvana and the bhojana-sdld ; the stone Nandi or bull which has 
been partially destroyed by the people ; and the flag of the bull which 
has been replaced by the Garuda pata in our own days. B. A. S. > i 

A. K. 29 
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[•prising, since there was one lundamental 
ception that was common to the preaching of Madhva- 
carya and that of the Bhagavata sampradaya sect : it 
was the path of hhakti along which the votaries of both 
the sects could reach mukti,^ The origin of the Bhaga¬ 
vata sect is, however, still an unsettled problem.^ An 
equally difficult question, at least so far the history of 
Tuluva is concerned, is the advent of the Bhagavatas 


into Tuluva. 

Nevertheless it is permissible to assume that since 
no mention whatsoever is made of the Bhagavata sect in 
the Alupa records of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, they may have come to Tuluva somewhere 
in the middle of the twelth century. We base our 
assumption on the following identity of Tuluva tradi¬ 
tion with the evidence ol epigraphs. 

1. The Bhagavatas of Tuluva claim to be Saivites but observe 
the Ekadsis like the Vaisnavites. They wear the gopicandana but not 
the mudras. On the Bhagavata sect, read G. A. Grierson, Bhaktimdrga 
in James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religions, II. p. 539, seq. (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1909). B. A. S. 

2. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar maintains that the Bhagavata system 
based on the Pancaratra samhitds, **must have developed in about the 
third century B. C....” Vaisnavisnt, Saivism, etc. p. 54. (Poona, 1928) 
But we are yet nowhere near the solution of this question. Read, 
D. L. De, Pancaratra and the Upanisads, I. H. ©.» PP* 645-662 ; 
Amarnatha Ray, $ri Kr§na and the Source of the Bhagavata~gitd, ibid, 
pp. 188-196; J. Przyluski’TAe Satvant ^atvata, and Nasantya, ibid, 
pp. 88-91, may also be read in this connection. Rice quotes an opinion 
of Biihler—which I am unable to trace—to the following effect—that 
the Bhagavatas are **the oldest Hindu sect of which we know, older 
than Buddhism.” E. C. III. Intr. p. 22. It has been reported in the 
newspapers that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has come across the name of 
Bhagavata in a Brahmi inscription. B. A. S. 
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he oldest matha of the Bhagavatas is at Baleku- 
duru close to the ancient harbour of Hangarakatta in 
the Kundapuru taluka.^ According to the tradition 
current in Tuluva, the founder of the was 

Kaivalyasrama Svami. When he visited Mayagundi 
near Udipi, he was requested by Parapali Nayaka to .use 
his spiritual powers and cause a spring to rise in a tank 
which that generous soul had dug on the rock at Maya¬ 
gundi. Kaivalyasrama Svami acceded to the request 
of ParapaH Nayaka, sat in the tank, and in no time 
caused a spring to rise in it. But the spring gushed 
lorth so violently that the Svami v'as drowned. 
Parapaja Nayaka, frightened to death, was told, how¬ 
ever, in a dream by the Svami that that was to be his 
vrndavono. It was accordingly done so by Parapa|i 


Nayaka.’ 

Tradition, therefore, connects the earliest memo¬ 
ries of the Balekuduru matha with ParapaH Nayaka who 
lived, as we have seen, in a.d. 1138. This would mean 
that the Bhagavata sampradaya took firm roots in Tuluva 
only in the first quarter of the twelth century a.d.* 

1. But the original seat seems to have been near Kundapuru itself. 

This points to a coastal migration of the sect in early times. My 
first visit to the Balekuduru in December 1932 proved barren. 

But I still hope to procure some valuable information from that 
matha, B. A. S. 

2. This was related to me by the priests of the Durga temple at 
Mayagundi in Putturu, near Udipi, on 15-1-1933. B.A.S. 

3. A copper plate grant in the Kudli Srihgeri matha, assigned to 
circa a . d . 1154 but of doubtful authenticity, mentions the victory 
which.Vidyasankara Tirtha of Sringeri won over the Ramanuja doctrine 
and the Bhagavataa. The ruler , given in this grant is Puran- 
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most famous name among the Bhagav^as 
^FTuIuva is that of Bhattacarya Prabhakara, who is 
reputed to have been the compiler of the Gramapaddhatiy 
and, as some maintain, to have been himself the found¬ 
er of the Balekuduru maiha. This latter statement, how¬ 
ever, seems to be incorrect, if we are to reply on the 
evidence of the folloVi^ing stone inscription found in the 
Isvara temple in the Nadamaduvu village of Sagara 
taluka in the Mysore State. This inscription relates 
that Vitthaya Senabova was the spiritual son {dlksa-putra) 
of the raya-raja-^ura Bhattacarya, and the son of Haru- 
vigoppa Vamana Hebbaruva and Satakka. The epi¬ 
graph is dated S'qka varusa 1220 neya Hemalambi samvat- 
sarada Phalguna S'u. 15 A, which wmrks out to a.d. 1298 
February Thursday the 27th, the week-day not corres¬ 
ponding.^ The ruler mentioned in the grant is the 


dhara Raya of the Kadamba family. But the copper-plate mentions 
Vidyaranya Svami of Srihgeri as well. Since this is inadmissible, 
because Vidyaranya Sripada came after Vidya^ahkara Svami, and 
since the grant contains may passages which make no connected sense, 
its evidence cannot be relied upon. E, C. VII. Sh. 79, pp. 29-30, 
text pp. 78-90. We could have identified Vidyatirtha Svami with 
Vidya4ahkara of the Madhva-vijaya but for the fact that the latter is 
distinctly spoken of as having hailed from Kudyapusturaya of Tuluva. 
rf the above Kudli grant were authentic, we could have placed Vidya¬ 
tirtha Svami *s victory over the Bhagavata-Jra<iA>'rt before Madhva- 
carya’s sojourn to the south, in about a.d. 1256-59. But under 
the circumstances, this is impossible. I may also note that, according 
Gy Mr, Govindacarya Svami, the Bhagavata sampraddya followrers, 
due to the pressure brought about by the Muhammadans in w'-estern 
Iirdia 115 the eighth century a.d., migrated to the south and peopled 
the Telitgu,‘Tamil and Karnataka lands* I, A, XLII. p, 196. B.A. S. 

1. E. C. VIII, 6a. 99, pp. 109, 297 ; Swamikannu, Ind, Eph. IV. 
p. 198 ; Sevvell-Dikshit The Indian Calendar, Table 1. 
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^fahamandalesvara Koti Nayaka of Hosagunda. It cannot 
be determined whether Bhattacarya was the raja-gura 
of that ruler ; neither can it be ascertained when and 
how he came to Tuluva.^ 

But what seems certain is that the Karnataka too 
contained centres of Bhagavata sect. We shall briefly 
sketch the history of the Bhagavata sampradaya in the 
Karnataka. The most prominent centres were Harihara- 
pura, Bhandigade, Jambitige, Talakad, Tirthamutturu, 
and Mujbagal. The Smarthas of Hariharapura assert 
that their Si?fl7n/5 are descended in spiritual succession 
from Bhattapadacarya, one of the immediate disciples of 
Sankaracarya. The matha contains two shrines—one de¬ 
dicated toNrsimha, and the other to Sarada. The former 
is said to have been set up by Suresvaracarya, another 
immediate disciple of Sankaracarya. The car festival 
{rathotsava) of both Nrsimha and Sarada takes place at an 
interval of about twelve days in the month of Vaisakha 
(March) every year. The disciples of the matha are 
confined mostly to Koppa, Mudgere, and Tirthahalli. 
In A.D. 1393 in the reign of the Vijayanagara king Hari- 
hara Raya II, the viceroy Sabanna Odeyar granted a 
stone iasana to Ramacandra Sprasvati Odeyar of Pratapa 
Hariharapura matha^ embodying certain gifts of rent, 
in confirmation of the royal grant made by Harihara 
Raya himself to the same spiritual head of the matha.^ 

1. Sri Brahmananda Svami of the Balekuduru matha died on 
Tuesday the 26th June 1934. He had. a good following in South 
Kanara, Shimoga, and in some places in the Mysore State. B. A. S. 

2. E. C. VI. Kp. 49, p. .85 ; Mys, Afch^ Rep. for 1916, p. 9. In a 
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Smartha centre in the village of Bhandigade. The god 
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in this rriatha is Gopala Krsna; and its disciples are 
known as Kotadavaru, because they hailed from Kota 
in Tuluva.* 

About a mile from Hariharapura is the a^rahara of 
Jambitige w'hich contains a small neat temple of Nila- 
khanthe^vara built, however, so late as A.D. 1733. It 
has about fifteen houses of well-to-do Smartha Brah¬ 
mans.* 

Talakad in the Tirumukudlu-Narsipura taluka is 
an important seat of the followers of the Bhagavata 
sampradaya. Since the village named Koppala, a few 
miles from Talakad, belongs to this maiha^ it is also 
called by the name Koppala matha. This matha was 
founded by Krsnananda Svami, who was third in 
apostolic descent from Padmapadacarya, the immediate 
disciple of Sankaracarya. The spiritual succession is 
thus given;— 


Sankaracarya 

I 

Padmapadacarya 
Visnu Svami 


Ksira Svami 


Krsnananda Svami 


stone inscription found at Hariharapura dated a.d. 1573 Madhava^ 
rasVatt is mentioned as the head of the Hariharapura matha. My. 
\rch. Rep. for m 2 , pp.m-205. 

1-2. My*. Arch. Rep. for 1916-17, p. 9. 
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In succession to Krsnananda Svaitii, after a long in¬ 
terval, came Abhinava BalakrSnananda Svami, whose 
disciple was Balakrsnananda Svami. The disciple of the 
latter is the present Svami.^ 

In the Tirthahalli taluka we have two Smartha cen¬ 
tres—one at TIrthamutturu and the other at Mulbagal. 
The disciples of the matha at Tirthamutturu are a sect 
of Brahmans known as the Paficagramadavaru (or those 
of the Five gramas), with whom the other Smarthas do 
not mix. The god of this matha is Nrsimha.’ 

The head of*the Smartha matha of Mulbagal claims 
spiritual descent from Padmapadacarya mentioned 
above as the immediate disciple of Sankaracarya. It is 
said that Padmapadacarya was appointed head of the 
matha at Dvarka by Sankaracarya himself. According 
to the tradition current at Mulbagal, Agniruddha Krsna- 


1. Mys. Arch. Kept, for 1911-12, pp. 11-12. The matha contains 
some spurious records dated Saka 819, and Saka 916 of Madhavamantri 
of Vijayanagara history. It>id. Rice has edited one of these grants 
which he assigned to circa a.d. 1437. But since the ruler mentioned 
therein was called Vijaya Vidya Deva Raya, and since it was only a 
copy supplied by the people. Rice declared that it was unreliable. In 
this spurious record the Koppala matha is called the matha of Agni¬ 
ruddha Krsnananda Svami, otherwise know*n as the southern Kasi of 
the Gajaranya-ksetra. The village of Koppala is described in this 
record.to have been presented to Krenananda Svami by the minister 
Madhava of Vijayanagara, in the presence of the god Arkesvara on the 
bank of the northern stream. The god \vorshipped in this matha is 
Venugopala Kr§na. E. C. III. Intr. p. 22, TN. 47, p. 76. 

2. Mys. Arch, Rep, for 1916, p. 9. An inscription dated a.d. 1037 
mention the Pancagramas. E. C. XI. Dg. 126, p. 74. The Puttige 
version of the Gramapaddhati has a detailed description to give of the 
Pancagramas which w^e abstain from citing. The Sahyddri-kanda is 
said to refer to these Brahmans. P. I. Adhyaya, 147. B. A. S. 
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SmapSA Svlmi, twenty-seventh in apostolic succession 
from Padmapadaclrya of the Dvarka matha, came to 
the south about three centuries ago, and stayed at Muj- 
bagal. On the invitation of the Ikkeri king Bhadrappa 
Nayaka, he w'ent to the Tirthahalli taluka, and founded 
a matha named after Mulbagal at Bhadrasamudra, and 
received a grant of an a^rahara from the Ikkeri king. 
Before leaving for Tirthahalli, however, he founded a 
matha at Talakad, and appointed a Svami to it. The 
Mulbagal matha thus claims that the mathas at Dvarka and 
Talakad are its branches. It is said that “some papers 
in possession of the matha show that its claim was admit¬ 
ted by an assembly of disciples and scholars that met at 
Surat about thirty-five (i.e., now’ fifty) years ago . It is 


maintained that Krsnananda Svami is described in grants 
ranging from a.d. 1660 toA.D. 1662, as the promoter of 
the doctrines of Visnusvami, who, according to the 
published succession list of the Dvarka matha, was the 
immediate successor ol Padmapadacarya. The god here 
as at Talakad is Gopala Krsna. I^r. Narasimhacarya’s 
conclusion in regard to both the mathas may be noted.- 
“It may therefore be concluded that the mathas at 
Mulbagal and Talakad came into existence in about the 


middle of the 17th century.”^ 


We may note in passing that in a copper-plate grant 
assigned to A.D. 1661, Registering the gift of two vil¬ 
lages named Ranaghata and Hirekalyani, to the head of 

1. Mys* Arch* Rep. for 1919, p. 38« 
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Visnusvami, by the Vijayanagara ruler Ranga 
Raya, the following apostolic succession is given:— 
Narada 

I 

Vyasa 
‘ ‘il 
Sukha 
1 

Gaudapada 

i; 

Govinda 

I 
I 

Ksirasvami 

;i 

Vitthala 
Sridhara 

. I 

Visnusvami^ 

Whatever may be the claims of priority which the 
Mulbagal mflf/ia can put forward over the mathas of 
Dvarka and Talakad, one fact seems clear from the 
above account of the Smartha mathas of the Karnataka, 
namely, that no Bhagavata sampradaya matha in that 
region seems to be so old as the Balekuduru matha of 
Tuluva which dates back to the twelfth century a.d. 

1. Mys. Arch. Rep. for p. 37. In a.d. 1812 the Mysore ruler 
Krsiia Raja Odeyar III gave a sanad remitting some specified taxes to 
Krsnananda Smmr of the same matha. The sanad was written in 
Persian, Marathi and Kannada. The reason given for the remission 
was that the Svami represented to the State that the balance left after 
the payment of the jodi to the government did not suffice for the up¬ 
keep of fhe mafha. Mys. Arch. Rep., ibid, p. 43. Sturrock confounds 
the givajji Brahmans with the Bhagavata Brahmans, and relates that 
the headquarters of the latter is Ssivalli I S. C. Manual, 1. PP* 14;-». 
B. A. S. 
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‘opular conception assigns the advent of the Kana- 
pathi Jogis into Tuluva in the ninth or tenth century 
a.d. This is erroneous, as will be shown in a later 
treatise in which the question of the introduction of 
Muhammadanism into Tuluva will also be discussed. 
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LIFE IN EARLY TULUVA 

Summary :—1. The different peoples of Tuluva. 2. Seasons and State 
of Agriculture. 3. Commerce. 4. Dress and Orna¬ 
ments. 5. War. 6. Amusements. 7. Means of Com¬ 
munication. 8.. Sources of Revenue. 9. Education. 
10. Religion. 11. Customs and Manners. 12. A Pic¬ 
ture of a Tuluva Household. 13. The Budu or Manorial 
House of a Tuluva Chieftain. 


1. THE DIFFERENT PEOPLES OF IDLDVA 

The Padadanas or folk-songs of Tujuva are a valu¬ 
able source of information for a study of the life which 
the Tuluvas led in early and mediaeval times. Tuluva 
is rich in these folk-songs which have not yet been 
utilized for historical purposes. There are innumer¬ 
able Padadanas in the Tulu language. Out of these we 
shall select only three kinds of Padadanas that have a 
direct bearing on the history of Tuluva. These are the 
Padadanas concerning heroes like Koti and Cennaya ; 
historical folk-songs of the type of Deva Punja which 
describe the wars between the Venuru and Bangar 
rulers ; and ordinary folk-songs which are sung on 
marriage and such other ceremonial occasions.^ 

1. Most of the well known Padadanas have appeared in the 
Pddadonolu by the Rev. Manner. Mangalore, 1886. A. C. Burnell 
translated them in the pages of the /. A. Vol. XXIII, seq. Mr. 
Ganpat Rao A>gal has published a few of them. And my ovm collec¬ 
tion w^hich contains altogether different variants of most of these 
Padadanas, has been enriched by perfectly new Padadanas not found 
either in the collection of Manner or in those of Mr. Aygal. • Strictly 
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ie activities of the Tulu people centred roun 
village which with its wet and dry lands, its ferry 
master and his boats, its local trade and cottage indus¬ 
tries, its little public school and thatched abode of the 
astute village astrologer, its boar hunt and such other 
inexpensive games, its well defined Billavar house and 
Bunt habitation, its village assembly and rules of social 
ostracism, and finally its budu or the manorial house, 
was a self-contained unit which was responsible for the 
preservation of the traditional culture of the Tulu 
people. 


The country was inhabited by practically the same 
people we see in it now, but the names of some seven 
or eight prominent classes are mentioned in the folk¬ 
songs of Tuluva. They are the Billavars, the Bunts, 
the Brahmans, the Jainas, theMogers, the MapiHas, the 
Pombadas and the Holeyas. Reference, of course, is 
made to the Koragars, the Kunbis, the Vakketars, and 
in later Padadanas, also to the native Christians. Of 
all these peoples the Billavars and the Bunts seem to 
have enjoyed the most prominence, as can be made 
out from the fact that one of the longest and most well 
known of the folk-songs, Koti Cennaya, d/eals entirely 
with the daring deeds of two Billavar boys ; while the 


speaking any account of the life of the Tulu people based on the 
Padadanas ought to give in brief some of the main folk*songs which 
are the basis of the remarks made in this chapter. But considerations 
of space compel me to refer the reader to the pages of the /. ^4.'where 
Burnell has, on the whole, given an accurate rendering of the Tulu 
Padadanas. B. A. S. 
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ements of a Bunt hero are sung in a famous P 
a called AgdU Manjanna. Here and there mention 
is continually made of the Bunt Baragas without whose 
sanction and suggestion not even the Ballala, the chief 
of the Tuluva manor, found it advisable to execute 
the smallest of his plans. The name Ballala, how¬ 
ever, bespeaks a Karnataka origin. There were the 
Brahmans, who were, as else where, the custodians of 
learning. Besides these, the Kunbis, who may be 
reckoned to be one of the earliest inhabitants of 
Tuluva, and the Holeyas, who had something to do with 
the ownership of land, also figure in the Padadanas. In 
the village of Adakanellihjine the Koragars lived in 
their own sheds called koppu, while the Mogers lived in 
their and the Bakaders (Bakuders) lived on the 
plains.^ In the Padadana called the career of 

the Mapillas is described. Christians are referred to in 
the song called Todakinar 

We may have some idea of the people in Tuluva 
from the Padadana of Bohbariye, The seven children 
of Murava Byari and Fatima started from their home 
at Sulikall Kadanjar on a life of trade and went to 
Peiryer Kadanjar. An astrologer called Nadu Balaya 
told them that they would succeed in their enter¬ 
prise if they came across a punjapaiia (small building) 
built on twelve maiones where cocks crow, and if they 
built '‘a roof over Brahma and his post”. ‘‘ If Puhja 


1, J. XXin, p.41. 

2. Ibid, p. 96. 
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ihuta for the patta for the thousand people in 
^tw^ve villages he must ride in a palanquin at full 
speed and must cry out thrice” said they.^ These 
above-named people, including the Brahmans, lived on 
agriculture. 

The Kunbis, who appear to be the same people as 
the Kurumbars or Kudumbis of the southern peninsula, 
are described as having a temple of their own. When 
K5ti and Cennaya followed their guide Cennaya of 
Edamburu, through the forest of Kemmule, they saw 
something about which they questioned him thus :— 
“What is it in the distance, Cennaya of Edamburu, 
what is it that in height equals a cocoanut tree and in 
circumference an umbrella and is shaped like an 
umbrella ? Is it a mosque of the Mapillas ? Ora 
temple of the Kudumbis ? Or a temple of the Jainas ? 
Or simply a temple ? Or is it a indi belonging to the 
bhnta Bhramara ? ” ’ 

The Pombadas, or the traditional devil-dancers, 
spent their time in the propitiation of the bhutas, who 
formed the powerful deities of the village. When the 
rains set in, as can even now’ be seen all over Tujuva, 
the Pombadas set themselves to making umbrellas and 
such other monsoon requisites ; w’hile with the advent 
of summer, they got everything ready to personate the 
spirits of the dead heroes. A Pombada’s services were 
called into requisition by no less a personage than the 


1. XXV, p. 240. 

2. Ibid, XXIII, P- 47. 
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la himself, who would “get up early”, and gc 
Tch of a man to represent the hhvita” } • And then to 
the Pombada thus would the Ballala say—“ O Devil- 
dancer I Today in my budu a sthana is to be dedicated 
to a new hhuta Panjurli. I have asked for an auspi¬ 
cious day, and today is the day. Therefore you must 
come to represent the bhvta and dance. You must 
come in the evening and be ready. All your neigh¬ 
bours will come at this time. \ou must come soon. 
Otherwise there will be delay on your account. Take 
care ; you must come. Now I am going Such indeed 
was the polite order which the Ballaja gave to his 
tenant, the devil-dancer. 

The Holeyas or Pariahs were mostly concerned 
with the servile work of the higher classes. The 
Ballaja of Parimaje finding the two young heroes, Koti 
and Cennaya, obdurate, as regards the grant of a field, 
sent his nephew' to pacify them. “And the nephew then 
took some precious shawls in both his hands, and said 
to the brothers—‘0 my heroes ! make peace, and I will 
give you w’hatever you want ’. ‘ Give your shaw'ls to 
the Pariahs that-have long served you ! We will never 
enter the hall we have once left’, replied the 
brothers.”^ 

The Mapillas are spoken of as a trading class. 
Indeed, the Padadana called Bobbariye (Babu Byari ?) 
seems to deal with the advent of Muhammadan traders 


1. /. A. XXVI, p. 67. 

2. Ibid, p. 6"!. 

3. /Wd, XXIII, p. 32. 
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South Kanara. They are mentioned as traders' in 
stone, cocoanut fibre and such other articles in which 
even to this day they deal. In the Padadana called 
AttSvara Doyyongulu, we are informed that they occu¬ 
pied a high place in the government of the Bangar 
kings of Panemangaluru; and that they remained on 
terms of utmost goodwill and respect with their Hindu 
brethren of Uddara (Uddala), near Manjesvara.^ It is 
customary for the bhutas called Doyyongulu of Uddara. 
during their annual festivals, to go to the masjid of 
Uddara and give an assurance to the memory of a now- 
forgotten Mahammadan general, who, it is said, once 
presented them with lands in the same place. 

Besides these Mapillas, there were theMogers who 
are described both as fishermen and as warriors in the 
Padadanas. The Brahman whom Cennaya had intended 
to slay, warns them of the “hostile reception which 
they ( i. e., Koti and Cennaya) would meet at the hands 
of the Koragars living in their sheds called koppu, the 
Mogers in their sheds called voni, and the Bakaders of 
the plains,’’ of the village called Adakanellinjine. 
And when the two heroes actually reached the village, 
the Mogers, who were “carrying bows’’ with “each a 
blade of grass in his hand,’’ fell prostrate before them 
crying for protection.* * ' 

The Mogers were sometimes compelled to per¬ 
form feats of strength by the Ballaja. The Ballaja of 


1. Aygal, Doyyongolu, p. 2. (Mangalore, 1924). 

2. I. A., XXiri, p. 41, op. cit. 
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1 wanted to build a sihanaiot the bhuta Panj 
^had felled as many trees as possible wdth the aid of 
the carpenters, and then he wanted to have them drag¬ 
ged to the place where the sthana w^as to be built. “One 
day he went to Polippu and called all the fishermen, 
and said to them-‘HowMnany males are there in your 
house and when one fisherman answered that they 
were four in all, and another two, the Ballala said, 
O you fishermen ! hear, each one of you : trees 
have been felled in the forests for the purpose of 
building a sthana for the Ballaja’s buda. All these trees 
should be brought to the budu because the day is fixed 


for the building pf the sthana and for raising the upper 
storey ; therefore the work is stopped. Therefore, to¬ 
morrow all of you must come together; one or two 
hundred of you must join together and bring the trees 
to my house. The man who does not come will be 
fined. And if he does not pay the fine, I will see that 
nobody gives him chunam or fire.”^ 

The Brahmans and the Jainas, who occupied a high 
position in Tuluva society, were mainly given to the 
study of scriptures and the use of arts. The former 
would always refer to their prasana book for every little 
incident that needed an explanation. In such grave 
matters like the building and consecration of a bhuta 
sthanoy the advice of the Brahman astrologer was most 
keenly felt. The Ballaja of Mardal, who will figure 
often in these pages, having got all things ready went 


1. J. XXVI, p. 65. 
A. K. 30 
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^^ -telling Bhatta’s' House, 

he found the Bhatta sitting in the verandah and telling 
fortunes.” The Ballala said, “ O Bhatta ! I came to 
visit you ; according to your fortuiie-tellirig on that day 
niy racing buffaloes survived. If not, they would have 
certainly died. Now t have to get a sthana built; and a 
cot and other ornaments for Panjurli bhuta are all 
ready. Now you must find out the auspicious day, and 
tell me on what day we should establish Panjurli bhutay 
and dedicate the sthana to him. For this purpose I am 
come to you.”^ 

And when Panjurli thus wanted to make himself 
felt on the plains below, and chiefly in the royal budu of 
the Ballala Mardal, the prasana book of the Brahmans 
proved another source of income to them. From 
astrologers they now became village doctors, and aided 
the villagers in the matter of stopping the spread of 
diseases. The bhuta Panjurli thought of a plan. He 
slipped into the cow-pen of the budu and entered into 
the bodies of the buffaloes. The result was a violent 
coughing among the cattle of the budu. In utter des¬ 
pair the Ballala hurried to the house of the Bhatta, with 
two cocoanuts, the husk of which had been removed, as 
presents. “Then the Ballala said,‘O Bhatta! In my 
budu my racing-buffaloes are ailing. They are on the 
point of death. Whatever I do is of tio avail. They 
never had such sickness before. Please, therefore, 
discover the cause and use some means to stop the dis- 

p. 66. 
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You only can do it,there is no other way’.”^ And 
the Bhatta came to the rescue of the Ballaja not before 
the latter had added half a rupee to the cocoanuts in the 
shape of fees for his astrological calculations. Then 
the Bhatta said,- “You see! There is great distress in 
your house. But because the present you have placed 
has come forth at the sign of Mesa, I can say it is a 
Wu/a with a hog’s face...Now he asks sacrifice from you 
...and to have a sthana built for him and sacrifices 
offered.”’ Thus did the Brahman stop the disease in 
the Ballala’s house. 

Over and above this vocation of theirs, the Brah¬ 
mans are described as tilling the land. The Ballaja 
of Edamburu, to whom the two young heroes, Koti and 
Cennaya, has been introduced by Cennaya of Edambu¬ 
ru, in order to persuade the brothers to remain in his 
own principality, as a safeguard against his enemy, the 
Ballaja of Panja, offered them the field tilled by Brah¬ 
mans. “Oh, heroes! It now behoves you to remain 


in my kingdom. Do you want the field called Berampojji 
cultivated by Brahmans, or that called Guttuberke cul¬ 
tivated by the Bunts, or that called Mattil Nalaja culti¬ 
vated by the Billavars ?” asked the Ballaja.^ 

While so much in detail is known about the Brah¬ 
mans, little can be gathered about the Jainas except 
that they had hastis of their own, that many of them 
were Settis or heads of trade guilds, and that they had 


1-2. XXVI, p. 52. 

3. XXIII, p. 48. 
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ianafas among them, some of whom seemed to have 
believed in spirit worship. In one Padadana we have 
a traditional account of the manner in which the great 
statues of Gomata at Karkaja and Venuru were built.^ 

As regards the Billavars and the Bunts, however, 
very much can be gathered from thePadadanas. Although 
there is nothing to prove in the folk-songs that the 
Bunts were given to warfare and the use of deadly wea¬ 
pons, yet they are always mentioned with respect as 
the Baragas, which term is applied to them in some 
parts of Tuluva even today.’ The activities of the Billa- 
var heroes are described in the long Padadana called 
Kdli Cennaya, which w’e have referred to in these pages. 
In one version of this song, these Billavar heroes tell 
the Brahman who was in charge of dharmakatte, that 
they wore the thread to mark their religion but were 
Billavar by caste !* The Billavars are always described 
as the age-long and privileged toddy-drawers of the 
land. When Cennaya wanted to pick up a quarrel wdth 
Buddyanta, Koti advised him thus;—“You, Cennaya, 
are cruel. Anger and strife may happen betw’een you 
and the foolish Buddyanta. Our caste-occupation is to 
•extract tari. Do you, Cennaya, attend to that business.”* 
Then, again, when the poor Joti Brahman girl, who had 
been left blindfolded in the forest, because she has 


1. /. yJ. XXV, p. 216, seq. 

2. The Padadana of Kanta Bare and Puva Bare deals with the 
activities of these two Bunt heroes. B. A. S. 

3. 7. XXIII, p. 40. 

4. JWd, XXIV, p. 148. 
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|MEued puberty before marriage, had her bonds loos^- 
ed, she asked her deliverer, Sama Alva Baidya of Pari- 

maje, why he had come to the forest. And he replied :_ 

“I came to take palm-juice from the palm-trees W'hich 
are in the forest. This forest belongs to the Ballala 
of Parimale, and I am the palm-climber of this forest”.^ 


What an amount of importance was attatched to 
the work of extracting juice from the palm-trees can be 
seen from the fact that the palm-climber of Parimale 
had been given a camel by the Ballaja to carry to his 
own house thirty maunds of palm-juice every day. 
Sama Alva told the girl of the Joti Brahman caste that, 
when he had heard her crying, and had seen her from 
the top of a palm-tree, he had hastened down and tied 
his camel to a palm tree. Then the girl questioned 
him why he wanted a camel. To which he replied, 
“I take the palm-juice on the back of the camel. I 
take thirty maunds of palm-juice every day. I cannot 
carry it on my head. Therefore the Ballala has given 
me a camel. He is very kind to me.”® 

The revenue from liquor formed a very important 
source of income of the Ballala s establishment.^ On 
what terms the Ballaja gave his palm-tree plantations 
for tapping to the toddy-drawer, we are not able to 
find out. But that the Ballala owed much, if not all, of 
his greatness to the exertions of the toddy-drawer of 


1. J. A. XXV, p. 296. 

2. Ibid, p. 291. 

3. See infra Section 8. 
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can be made out from the most generous in2n- 
ner in which he promised to assist Sama Alva in regard 
to the celebration of a marriage. The Joti Brahman 
girl whom Sama A}va had rechristened Deyi Baidyedi, 
was betrothed, according to one version, to his nephew 
Sayana Baidya ; and Sanaa Alva went to his master, the 
Ballala of Parimaje to receive aid and permission from 
his patron to celebrate the marriage. The Ballala at- 
once answered—“Ask me whatever you want! O Ajva, 
tell me how much you require,” and, again, “ O Sama 
Alva, why are you afraid ? I will help you. I will give 
you whatever you may require.”^ And although what 
poor Sama Alva asked for was only half a korji of 

rice,—which, his sister shrewdly observed, had, accord¬ 
ing to etiquette, to be returned to the Ballala—yet the 
spontaneous offer of help from the Ballala proves that 
the master of the royal bnda considered his palm-juice 
climber not in the light of a servant but in that of a 
w^orthy friend. 


2. SEASONS AND STATE OF AGRICULTURE 

. The principal occupation to which the high and 
the low’ devoted their attention was agriculture. The 
lands cultivated were not the high grounds but those on 
a lower level. High lands were used as grounds for 
pastures or as arecanut plantations. All arable lands 
were divided into three kinds—the bailu, the majelu, 
and the betta. The baila ground is described by 

1. 7 . XXV, p. 296, op. cit. 
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nan as the’ lower part of the valleys wh’ic 
ire watered by small streams, from whence canals 
are dug to convey the water to the fields \t’hich by 
this irrigation are able to give annually two crops. 
The mafe/u’land is higher than the bailii, and is provided 
with small reservoirs which ensure one crop, when the 
rains last only for two or three months. From some of 
these reservoirs the water is let out by a sluice. It is. 
raised from others by means of the vo/am, or, by a basket 
suspended between ropes. The betta land is the high¬ 
est part of the rice grounds, and is provided with 
neither streams nor reservoirs, so that the crop depends 
entirely on the rains. In some places there is another 
kind of rice ground called path. During the rainy 
season it is so inundated that it cannot then be cultivat¬ 


ed ; and as the water dries, the rice is transplanted. 
On the baila land there are three crops in the year ; the 
first yenelu, the second suggi, and the third kolake. This 
last is only produced by a few sprouts particularly 

favoured with water.^ 


This division of the agriculture seen by Buchnan 
in the year a.d. 1800 was in vogue since early times in 
Tujuva. We find in the Padadanas definite reference 
to the yenelu and suggl crops. When the Ballaja of 
Perimale had finished apportioning the fields between 
the two brothers, Koti and Cennaya, on one hand, and 

Buddyanta, on the other, “ he advised them to make 
some offering to Buddyanta, whenever they might sow 

1. Buchapan, y.oi^rpO’r ni".p. 3,7. 
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/ith the intention of sowing the yenela seed at^ 
■pT^er time, they gathered all the refuse of the field 
and set fire to it. And then after eighteen days of the 
month of Paggu ( i. e., April-May ) had passed, they 
ploughed the field wdth two pairs of he-buffaloes. Thus 
did they cultivate the yenela crop.”^ 

When they cultivate the fields, and transplant 
crop, the Tuju people sing folk-songs like the 
following:— 


Oh! Payyo! 

Oh ! work! Oh ! work ! Oh ! w’ork, work - Oh ! 

little Payyo! 

Where Payyo was born, there was a kingdom. 

To one mother there was one child. 

Oh ! work ! Oh ! work ! Oh ! work, work. Oh ! 

little Payyo (Chorus) 

In the southern kingdom was Payyo born ; 

WTen Payyo w'as a little suckling child. 

His mother w’as called to Heaven ! (Chorus) 

(And) when he learned to take food, 

His father was called to Heaven. ( Chorus ) 

, He has out-grown his infancy, the little Payyo ; 

He has gathered wisdom, and he has learned the 

arts, Payyo. (Chorus) 
(And) he has taken quickly to the writing on 

sand. (Chorus).’ 


1. /. A.XXIir,p.32. 

1. The original of this folk-song is with me. It is sung by the 
farmers in Banninje of U(Jipi. Payyo means a child. B. A. S. 
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lila land, 


nd it was over the second crop of the bai 
vis.y the suggi crop, that there broke out a great 
quarrel between the two brothers and their rival, 
Buddyanta, which ended in the death of the latter and 
the starting of the former on a life of wild adventure* 
The suggi crop is cultivated in the Tulu months of 
Nirnal and Bdntel (e., October-November). When 
Koti made a wide opening in one of the banks, the 
water flowed out with a rapidity equal to that of rivers 
during the monsoon. Seeing this, Buddyanta called 
out his servants and they shut up the opening made by 
Koti by means of grass. Koti then said-“Take care ! 
Buddyanta ! The suggi crop is the only means of food for 
the monsoon for you as well as for us ! If you have 
enmity against us, avenge yourself on our persons, 
and not on the crop that we have cultivated. Let, 
therefore, the water which is flowing out according to 
custom, flow out in its proper course. ^ 

That the Tulu people had also dry lands can be 
made out from the reply given by the Ballala of Edam- 
buru to the heroes who requested that a harrow^ and a 


pick axe called Rama and Lacana (Laksmana)be given to 
them. “ I have dry lands, sowing sixty muras of paddy, 
banks which burst and walls which fall down. There¬ 
fore, I want the harrow and pick axe,’’ said he.’ It is 
evident, therefore, that in early times, the same system 
of cultivation prevailed which we see today in Tuluva. 


1. 7. XXiri. p. 34. 

2. 7Wi, XXIV. p. 150. 
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Padadanas enable us to know something 
produce of a field. After confessing that they had 
killed Buddyanta, K5ti and Cennaya went to theBallaja 
of Parimale, and requested him to give them a field 
called Bakimar in which five seers of rice could be:'SOwn, 
and 500 muras produced, and which lay in front .of the 
Ballala's mansion.^ When the Ballala, however, replied 
that the produce of that field was reserved for govern¬ 
mental purposes, the heroes begged him to present 
them with that paddy field which lay to the south of 
the bnduy and in which three seers of rice were sown and 
ZQQmuras produced.^ We can have an idea of the produce 
of the land also from the parting words of the Ballala 
of Parimale to Deyi Badiyedi, the mother of the two 
heroes, who had cured him of a severe pain in the leg. 
“As you have given me medicine and cured me, I wish 
to give you a present. I will give you land enough to 
sow four muras of paddy and a house. It wdll produce 
one korji of rice for you annually.”^ 

How much a field yielded can be gathered by the 
method of agriculture adopted by the Tulu people. 
They ascertained the time of cultivation with the aid of 


1. p.37. 

2. Ibidf p; 37. In this version it is correctly stated that the two 
brothers approached the Ballala of Parimale. But in Ms. No. 15 
XXIV, p. 150) the heroes are said to have gone to the Kdamburu 
^aHala. This is impossible, since it was the Parimale Ballala who 
had 'Originally promised to give food and clothing to the twins. (/. A .- 
XXIII p. 36). The twin brothers afterwards took shelter under and 
fought for the Ballala of Edamburu against .his enemies. B. A. S. 

3. /. XXXV, p. 308. 
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iitrologer. The two brothers questioned their 
rival, Buddyanta, as regards his-designation. He was 
walking in a great ha^te. “I am going to the hut of the 
astrologer Bira Ballya at Matti to ascertain the day 
for sowing the kambulaj'' said Buddyanta.^ That they 
knew the value of rnanuring the fields and,of tilling the 
soil in a proper manner can be seen by the way in 
which they worked in the fields.. Then the heroes 
went to Erajha, calling the following persons- a servant 
named Kanada Kattire, a Muggere called Irala Kurave, 
and Baila B^uda, and ordered them to cut the grass 
and the sides 5f the banks of the kambuloy to heap some 
soil to be burnt, and to scatter some leaves (over the 
field). “We know a good week and day in which 
to begin the cultivation. Now we want to plough with 
four yokes and to sow in a corner”, they said, to each 
other. ‘‘ We left three months in the middle and began 
to cultivate the kombulo in the month of S5na. In the 
month of S5na we made the servants chop leaves in 
pieces. We made them plough five times, and harrow 
nine times. We made them plough in such a way that 
there was no difference between the soil and water* 


Buddyanta made his servants plough his fields nine 
times and not even a blade of grass bent! 

That the method ot ploughing has not materially 
changed since early times can be made out . by the 
more detailed description , given by Buchanan of the 


1. J. XXIV, p. 146. 

2. Ibid. 
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(:rop in Tujuva. “The kinds of rice thatk 
lisplanted for the Yenelu crop on Byh land are culti¬ 
vated as follows:—Between the 14th of May and the 
14th of June, water the ground intended for raising 
the seedlings for two days, and then plough it twice; 
all the water, except two inches in depth, being let off 
at each ploughing. The two ploughings must be 
repeated every other day, until the eighth time. The 
field, before the last ploughing, is manured with ashes, 
and w'ith dung, in which, while in the cow-house, the 
leaves of every kind of bush and tree have been mixed. 
The mud is then smoothed with the Matu Pallay or 
plank drawn by oxen. The seed, prepared by causing 
it to sprout, is then sown very thick, the water being 
three inches deep. Next day the w'ater is let off. On 
the fifth day, when the shoots come up, they get as 
much water as covers the half next the ground, and 
every day, as the plants grow, the quantity of water is 
increased. On the ninth day thew’ater is let entirely off, 
and is not given again until the eleventh day. If worms 
■ affect the plants, about the end of the third w eek the 
water is again let off for three days, and some ashes are 
sprinkled over the field to kill these destructive 
animals. The seedlings must be transplanted betw'een 
the 30th and 35th days.”^ 

For an efficient system of cultivation they w'anted 
some implements over and above the human labour 
which they could always command. The two heroes 
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^ded on their way after having a passage-at-arms 
with the Ballaja who had refused to give them what 
they wanted. “And while they were walking, they 
resolved to get back from the plough-wright the 
implements of husbandry, which they had given him 
to be repaired, and which they used for cultivating the 
field anilaja ; namely, the plough made of the tree 
called hedijna, having a handle made of the tree called 
tifttva, some iron nails, and a yoke made of the tree 
called koraji. ^ And for not receiving promptly from 
the ploughwright the ploughtail, the plough-share, and 
the plough-shoe, they punished him with death. These 
simple and crude implements have survived to our own 
davs. Buchanan says the following as regards the im¬ 
plements while describing a double-ploughing of the 
yenelu crop. “The mud is then smoothed with the 
Mtttu Pallay or plank drawn by oxen. The plough in 
use here is neater than usual in India but is an imple¬ 
ment equally wretched.’” 

The harrows used in ploughing were usually 
called Basarufu pamu kottare. The wife of Buddyanta, 
who had just been sent to his account by the two 
brothers, on seeing the red-coloured water of the 
stream, remarked that it must have been the water 
w'hich her husband had spat out when chewing betelnut. 
“This is not w’ater spat after chew'ing betelnut but 
blood,’’ said the servant-maids. When they had passed 
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ttle they saw a harrow (always desc 
Basarura pannu kotture in the text ) dressed up.^ 


The different kinds of cultivated lands wanted 
some kind of irrigational devices by w'hich w'ater could 
be diverted from a lower to a higher level or from a 
softer to a harder ground. The Tuluvas paid some 
attention to this necessity ; for the Padadanas mention 
the use of pikota, w'hich even the women could handle 
with ease. The tw'o brothers after defeating the war¬ 
riors of Savalandadka and Nelli, were directed to the 
house of Palji Bannaya. On reaching his house, how¬ 
ever, they found that Bannaya w'as away on some work. 
His wife received them w'ell but while they sat down to 
chew' betelnut, Cennaya swooned. Koti then begged 
the w'ife of Bannaya to give him a little water. “Having 
heard this, she went inside, took a jug of silver, and 
went to the seat by the w'ell. She held a pikota, which 
was so high as to reach the sky, let it down and drew 
pure W'ater from the bottom of the w’ell.”* In another 
place the pikota is thus described. Duganna Kaver 
of Ekkar and Timmannatikari (Timmanna Adikhari) 
of Tibera w'andered through the berke of 1 angodi. And 
while describing their sojourn, the Padadana relates 
how'“ Kodamantaya required that both a gadi and a 
palace should be built for him. A pikota worked by 
three hundred men fell in pieces.’’* 


1. 7. XXIV. p. 150. 
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and Centiaya would not have been able to find 
out their way so easily to the house of Paiji Bannaya, 
had it not been for the cowherd boys of the village 
of Panja. This principality of Panja was a great rival 
ofEdumburu. But unlike Edumburu and some other 
small states, it paid sufficient attention to the condi¬ 
tion of cattle and pasture.. “While the younger bro¬ 
ther lay with his head on the elder brother’s leg, and 
while the elder brother was searching for the lice, 
Cennaya saw a company of boys playing together. A 
thousand cows and a thousand she-buffaloes were feed¬ 
ing on the grass in the plains of Panja.’” 

It was because they had such good pasture grounds 
that they had an excellent breed of cattle. When Palli 
Bannaya’s wife, Kinni Daru, recognized the tw'O youths 
as her own brothers, she hastily ran into and out from 
her house, and with some grass in her hand, “called a 
red-cow' that had gone to graze. She drew five seers 
of milk from the cow and boild it down to two seers.”* 
Even supposing it was only two seers of milk she drew 
at one time, as another version of the same story in¬ 
forms us, yet it shows a better state of pasture than 
that which is met with to-day in Tuluva. 

That a land with such rich pastures could not but 
be happy is evident from the present w'hich Sama Alva, 
the privileged toddy-drawer of Parimale, gave his royal 
master, the Ballala, in return for a rew'ard of twelve 

1. /.A. XXIV, p. 211. 
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from his master. Sama Alva said, I 
speak one word to my master ? If you will not be 
displeased with me, I will say it. ’ The. Ballaja 
ordered him to say on. Then he said, O Sir ! I wish 
to give a small present to you. I wish to give you a 
pair of racing buffaloes.”^ When he heard this, the 
Ballala exclaimed in astonishment—“What! a pair of 
racing buffaloes ! Who do you think would wish to give 
me such a big present ? I think that the present w'hich 
I have given you is a very small one. A landlord may 
give presents to his tenants. But a tenant w'ill be ruined 
if he thinks of giving presents to the landlord.” * 

Cultivation with the Tuluvas depended, as it does 
now, on a shrewd observation of the seasons. In Tuluva 
the Salivahana Saka has been in vogue. But theTulu year 
is luni-solar and is divided into twelve months : 
(March 15th-April 13th), Pa^gu (April 14th-May 14th)i 
Besa (May 15th-June 14th), Kartel (June 15th-July 16th), 


1411 (July 17th-August 16th), Sono (August ]7th-Septem- 
ber 16th), Nirnal (Kanya) (Sept. 17th-Oct. 17th), Bontel 
(October 18th-November 16th), Jarde (November 17th- 
Dec. 15th), Perarde (December 16th-January 13th), 
Puyintel (January 14th-February;l2th) and A/Syi (Febru¬ 
ary 13th-March 14th).® Of these Besa and Ati alone are 
from the Sanskrit language. 

The agricultural habits of the people can be made 
out from some of their felicitous proverbs like the 
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ing :—-Klrte kayoda, ■ Rohini porpoia, Margasir^ 
muddoda, Arda polompoda, adafada kirada phaddi batla 
bahgara korodaoa. ( The ground must be hot when under 
the star Krttika [Kirte ]; it must be hotter, to the point 
of baking, when under the star Rohini; the mud must 
be turned into paste while under the star Mrgasiras ; 
and it must be swept away by the heavy rains under 
Ardra. And then only will the corn ploughed with a 
mere stick yield gold in return !) 


3. COMMERCE 

The Padadana of Bohhariye gives us a list of articles 
in which the people traded. The children of Murave 
Byari and Fatima, by name Kayiri, Kalasappa, Genda, 
Bombaya, Sinkiri Suni, Summuni, Ananta, Sarapoli 
and Suna Jana Nayaka, said, “ ‘Now let us go and trade 
in the villages’. They put on their shoulders a vessel 
holding about one-fourth of a seer and a vessel of bell- 
metal into a bag, ‘We wish to sell a thousand bundles 
of sugar and coir of cocoanut fibre , they said. They 
sold the sugar and the coir. They got a bamboo and a 
plaited cocoanut leaf from each house. They built a 
shop of cocoanut leaves on the sea-shore wdth sixteen 
partitions of thick bamboos. They put sixteen kinds 
of goods within the sixteen partitions. The goods were— 
sago, oil-seed, wheat, Bengal gram, rehhe (a kind of 
grain), rdgi, rice-flour in a basket, red tender cocoanuts, 
chunam in shells, oil in a wooden vessel, bunches of 
arecanuts, betel leaves heaped in a basket, toddy in 
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T^ey sold them all, they did not recover the cost of 
their arecanuts and living.” In the same Padadana,\ve 
are informed that these children of Murave Byari, after 
sailing for a year and six months, “produced gold, 
pearls, rubies, diamonds and carbuncles”.^ 

It may be remarked that this story of Bobbariye 
deals with Mapiljas and not Tuluvas. But we may 
bear in mind that the Arabs, who had opened their 
trading stations on the coast of Malabar proper, seem to 
have come to Tujuva as well in early mediaeval times. 
And the Mapiljas mentioned in this Padadana are the 
Tujuva Mapijjas i.e., descendants of Arab fathers and 
Tujuva mothers. This can be made out from the names 
of the children of Murave Byari and Fatima. 

From this and other Padadanas we can gather some 
details concerning the trading centres of those days. 
Thus in the Padadana on Bobbariye, the following is 
said :—“The original home of Bobbariye was an island. 
He was born at Goa and grew up at Cochin. His 
mother was Fatima and his father was Murave Byari of 
Sulikal”.’ In the above passage the names of Goa and 
Cochin are mentioned. The name Ejanagara (Vijaya- 
nagara) continually appears in the Padadanas as the 
place from where the Tujuva Ballaja used to get the 
fashionable and privileged barber. King Dharma “born 
on a heap of mallige flowers, piled up as high as a man’s 
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and on a heap of sampi^e flowers piled up as high 
man’s middle,” while in his great palace called 
Kancikadahga in the regions of Low'er and Upper 
Kanci, saw that the time had come for him to get him¬ 
self shaved. “ ‘Who can shave me?’asked kingDharma. 
‘On the other side of Ejanagara on the Ghats there is 
a barber called Binnadi Kara,’ said his servants”,^ 

The Padadanas also speak of Surat as the place 
from where the people got tobacco. Koti and Cennaya 
after killing the impertinent washerman, who had 
compared them-to crabs, w'ashed themselves, and “sat 
down by the foot of an a^vattha trecj and having sat 
down, they undid a small bag containing betel leaves 
arecanut, and the like, and chewed pieces of arecanut 
and pancoli betel-leaves. Ihey ate white lime and 
Surat tobacco”.’ A version of the Panjurli Padadana 
mentions the names of Mecca and Cannanore. The four 


sons of Guru Sarapoji and his wife Gollarama Deyar 
took to the sea, and coming to the sea-shore they asked 
the sailors—“Can we go to Mecca or to Macao, or to 
the Island, or to Cochin, or to Cannanore ? ” ^ The 
blmta in the same Padadana is described as going to “the 
temple of Venkataramana at Tirupati where he did not 
cease to cause the Garuda-ua^ana to turn round.”* 
In addition to these details the mention of costly 
shawls, wheat, sugar, and the like, together with rubies 
and such other precious stones, which never seem to 
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jeen manufactured or mined in Tuluva, leac 
to suppose that the people must have got them from 
places outside the district. 

In Tuluva itself, however, there were some well 
known manufacturing centres. Very many of the 
articles, as, for example, chunam, cocoanut fibre, 
etc., have been the sole monopoly of the fisher-folk 
like the Mogers, and the Mapijias of the coast. 
We may note the names of a few cloth manufactur¬ 
ing centres of Tuluva. King Dharma after finishing 
his toilet at the hands of the barber, Binnadi Kara 
of Ejanagara, asked his followers to tell him the 
remedy for having touched the barber. They advised 
him to take an oil bath in a tank which was con¬ 
structed for the purpose and when he had finished 
it, his servants asked their royal master from w'here 
they could get the silken clothes with which they 
could wipe off the water from his head. “A black 
silken cloth manufactured at Kavuru, a white silken 
one made at Boluru, a silken cloth called sopa kambali, a 
■ silken cloth made at Iravaduru, a silken cloth of which 
one piece could stretch to three hundred ^avudas, a 
silken one which can be soaked with a tear, and a silken 
cloth which can be hidden betw’een the nail and the 
finger, are required,” said the king. All the silken 
clothes were brought and the king dried his head with 
them.* 


IT I. A., P. 114 ; ibid, XXIII, p. 98. 
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avuru, Boluru and Iravaduru (near Perduru), were 
in those times centres of cloth manufacture. Boluru 
has still some families of traditional weavers. If the 
Padadanas can be believed, Kavuru and Boluru seem to 
have been well known for their silk cloth. They are 
often mentioned in the Padadanas as places where silk 
cloth was manufactured. The Ballaja of Parimale 
“reared the children (Koti and Cennaya), supplying 
them with lood, a mura of rice, and a piece of thick 
pachade cloth, and a mandiri. He also presented them 
with a white silk cloth from Bojuru, a black silk cloth 
from Kajuru (Kavuru), and a girdle too.”^ 

How they built ships and traded can be gathered 
from the Padadana of Bokbariye. The children of 
Murave Byari and Fatima realizing that their trade in 
the interior was a failure, resolved to embark upon a 
voyage. “ ‘ We have not put on fine hanging cloth Or 
even a wundu (a small coarse cloth). We have not col¬ 
lected fifty or hundred pagodas in a year. Therefore, 
we must go and trade in a ship. So let us sell our 
small she-buffalo worth seven pagodas,’ said they. And 
they sold the she-buffalo. They put three pagodas in 
their waist-cloths, and five pagodas in a bag. Fisher¬ 
men of seven houses and Byaris (Mapillas) of seven 
houses were collected together, and (they) went to 
Periyer Kadanjar. They visited Brahma and folded 
their hands. ‘Byaris ! Are you in your caste or ejected?’ 
asked the villagers. ‘We are in our caste, not ejected’, 
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^ ^ ity, ‘If you are in your caste, you may 
^irito^he temple-yard and touch the door, and tell us 
what you want,’ said the village people. We have 
heard that there are trees fit to build ships within the 


village of Brahma)’ said they, and put the money which 
they had taken on a silver plate. The Brahma bhuta, 
pleased with the money, became proud, and his head 
Avas turned. ‘You had better examine the trees from 
the lower to the upper forest,’ (said he). They saw a 
fine ponnc tree and a siVuDfl tree, and a berpaloyi tree, 
for the keel of the ship, and a teak tree fit for the 
planks. They called a carpenter, and brought some 
black and rough rice w'ith some white tumbe flowers 
and sprinkled them over the trees. In this way 
they sprinkled them tw'ice. They made a cut as 
large as a horse in a tree of the size of an elephant. 
They cut dowm the trees. Then they began to cut 
another tree but could not cut from it a piece as 
small as a sara or as large as a rupee. They called 
Nadubalaya and asked him to refer to the prasana 
book on a black plank made out of a kadre tree with 
w'hite couchs. It w'as found that they w'ould succeed. 


if a pnnjapatta (small building) was built in tw'elve 


maganes (villages), w'here the cocks crow’, and if a root 
W'as built over Brahma and his post. ‘If Punja is the 
bhuiu for the patta for the thousand people in the tw’elve 


villages, he must ride in a palanquin at full speed and 
must cry out thrice. If he does this, w'e will present 
him with a beak made of gold, wings of pearl and legs 
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er, and over Brahma we will build a roof,’ saTd 
they. The bhiita cried thrice from the palanquin. Then 
they presented a beak of gold, a feather of pearls, and 
of silver and built a roof for Brahma. 

“They cut down trees and made them into logs by 
measure. They cut off the top of a tree for the mast 
of the ship, and the trunk of a tree for the ship. They 
made holes in the trees and tied ropes and strong creep¬ 
ers to them and drew forth the trees. They dragged 
them from the forest. They passed by a stone of Kal- 
kuda and a place called PaUita Palke. They came to 
the ferry of Pajji, and passing a number of places, 
“came to Ponnedongadi and Povuljanad. They dragged 
the trees to the higher ground at the junction of the 
rivers. They sent for Mallenadecchava and made him 
build a ship. They made seven decks in the ship, an 
office for business, holds for kera and haruve planks, a 
well, a cow-stall, a room for children and women, 
boxes for pearls, gems, diamonds, and carbuncles, and 
also for rice and paddy. In this way they built the 
ship and finished the whole work. ‘Now the necessary 
things of the ship are required. The old fishermen, 
Anantanna Marakala, Bobbariye Kunniyale, and Kendi 
Devu, must come too, and the fishermen must be told 
what we want for the ship,’ said they. ‘Do you buy 
for five thousand pagodas a silken sail, a mast of coral, 
an anchor of pearls, nails of wax, fish-oil, goats, sheep, 
toddy and other liquors,’ said the fishermen. They 
drew up the ship on the sea-shore. They filled.it with 
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_ ‘"^Ynd paddy Irom all the villages. They fast^e< 

the ropes and made straight a small mast. They said 


LStened 


the wind was coming, and raised the silken sail .* 


The description of a vessel given in the above long 
passage may be taken to be a fair example of a Tujuva 
ship. The method of getting together the neighbour¬ 
ing fisherfolk and Mapillas, and the remarkable spirit 
of good-will revealed in the above Padadana on the 
occasion of the building of a ship still prevails in 
Tuluva today. 

In addition to work in chunam, sugar, cocoanut 
coir, and ship-building, the Tuluvas had recourse 
to another industry. This was the manufacture of and 
trade in liquor. On reaching the house of Payya 
Baidya, that lay between the rival principalities of 
Panja and Edamburu, Koti and Cennaya called loudly 
Payya by name three times. His wife answered only 
for the second call, and coming out for the third, said, 
“ He is not present. He is gone to draw toddy from 
the kadamba and date trees in the forest called Sanka 
(Sanka male ) in the east’” This is the same tree which 
has become memorable in history because of its con¬ 
nection W'ith the origin of the Kadambas of Banavase. 
It is called in Tulu mdad& mara and baini. 

We may note here something about the tapping of 
palmyras. Sama Alva, the rescuer of the Joti Brahman 
girl, w'as a typical Tuluva palm-climber. In Tuluva 
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Umbers go early in the morning to the 
tn-tree gardens, with a curved bill-hook, a dry gourd 
and a climbing rope twisted into a ring which they 
place round their ankles which are protected by small 
pieces of leather, and begin tapping the tender cocoa- 
nut shoots with a polished stone. Sama Alva went in a 
like-manner to the forest of the Parimale Ballala. “ On 
a certain day he went to the forest as usual, and tied 
the camel to a tree ; and with his knife and dry gourd 


he climbed a palm-tree and took the pot containing the 
juice and passed it into his gourd.The work of 
tapping is generally over late in the afternoon, although 
in some towns the tappers usually climb the cocoanut 
trees in the evening. In an earlier section it has 
already been noted how^ important this industry was to 


the establishment‘Of the Ballala. 


Another industry in which the Tuluvas were, as 
they are, proficient was masonry. The statue of 
Gomata at Karkala, the Jaina bastis of Mudubidri and 
the temples of Kolluru and Kadri, to mention only 
a few, are examples of the architectural skill of the 
people. The Padadana of Kalkuda is a panegyric on the 
architectural ability of the Tuluvas, 

No mention of the industries of Tuluva can be 
complete without an account of the manufacture^ of 
hats and umbrellas. The heavy rains of Tujuva neces^ 
sitate the manufacture of hats and umbrellas of 
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f^a leaves. These are the muttales^ the kora 
the panoli tatras of Tuluva. Sambu Kalkuc^, the 





father of the architect of the Gomata statue of Karkala, 
on receiving message after message from the kings of 
Belure and Belgola, at last determind to go on a journey. 
He however first supplied his pregnant wdfe with all the 
necessary articles of food, and then “he put the thread 
on his shoulder to let the people know his caste, and 
held up an umbrella.”^ 

As equally curious commodity of Tuluva is a 
covering for the head which is called in Tulu muttale. 
These coverings are manufactured out of dried areca- 
nut bark (pde, hale) and are shaped like a boat measur¬ 
ing six to ten inches in length and three to four 
inches in breadth. When worn on the head they reach 
from just over the forehead to the back of the head. 
Each community has got a hat of its own ; there is the 
Vokkeli^erena kannita neru with its peravukombu (z.e , twist 
in the back), a very small article costing at present 
four annas; the Manyere kannita with its eduru kombuii.e.y 
fwist in front) costing as much, Kaipuderena tippimuttale ox 
the aiiamuitale (/.e.,worn crosswise over the head) costing 
two annas; and the neri muttale (or the straight covering) 
of the Koragars which costs only one anna. The first 
one is worn by the Bunts ; the second by the Holeyas 
in general; and the third is the special head covering 
worn by a sect of the Holeyas called the Kaipudes.^ 
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e Tuluvas, on the whole, paid in corn and ot 
cessaries of life for commodities which they bought, 
or as wages for work turned out by the labourers. 
They of course knew the use of money. We have al¬ 
ready seen how the children of Murave Byari sold their 
she-buffalo for eight pagodas, and how, in the same 
story, the hhnta Brahma, on seeing money, joyously 
permitted the Byaris to cut trees from his forest. The 
custom in Tuluva has been to pay for work done in 
terms of the commodities required in the daily conduct 
of life. The Ballala of Parimale lay in agony. A thorn 
had caused him severe pain. “ Who else can give me 
medicine asked the Parimale Ballala, w^hen all the 


physicians of Parimale had failed to cure him of his 
illness. The name of Deyi Baidyedi was next proposed 
and the Ballala at once sent his servants wdth a letter 
requesting her to come to his buJa. To the man who 
gave her this letter, Deyi Baidyedi said—‘ You, the 
bearer of the letter, had better take rice for your hire 
in Erajha.’’ She brought a seer of rice, a cocoanut and 
two cucumbers, and gave them to the bearer. “ If you 
w^ant to cook and take your good here, there is the hut 
for travellers built by my brother. If you want to 
prepare your meal here, I can get pots made of bell- 
metal. If you are going away immediately. Oh, my 
master, you may go.’’ said she.^ This is how they paid 
wages for running on an errand. 
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Ballala of: Mardal, who intended to 
Panjurli; got together carpenters and work¬ 


men in order to build a sthana. To pitch upon a place, 
he had, as we have already seen, to go and consult the 
Brahman astrologer. ‘‘ The next day, being Friday, 
when the sun arose and came above the horizon to about 
a man’s height, carpenters came to the Ballala with 
their axes, ready to fell trees, and stood before him 
with clasped hands. Then the Ballala said to them—‘O 
Carpenters ! Are you come ? Sit down in the verandah, 
I will come shortly.’ So saying he ordered a big pot to 
be filled with water, and taking the water and four 
seers of jaggery and four sugar-canes, and twenty 
tender cocoanuts wfith him, the Ballala called the car¬ 
penters to him and went with them to the forest; and 
seeing good trees asked the carpenters and got them 
felled at their suggestion. After the trees were felled, 
the Ballala and the carpenters being exposed to the hot 
sun became thirsty, and felt as if saffron powder had 
been put into their eyes, and began to breathe hard. 
Then the Ballala gave to each carpenter one tender 
cocoanut and one pot of water and a quarter seer of 
jaggery.” 


When they had thus refreshed themselves, they 
again fell to their work, and before the sun went down, 
got ready planks and posts for the sawyers who were to 
come on the next day. “ In the meantime ”, the story 
continues, ‘‘ the sun set and it became dark. Then all 
of them w^ent out of the forest and took their way home. 
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(had) reached the tuJu, the Ballala gave to 
the carpenters their batta which consisted of rice, 
cocoanuts, salt, tamarind, chillies, curry-stuff, and 
onions, and everything else they needed, and ordered 
them to come earlier on the next day, and sent them 
away.”^ And afterwards “ the sawyers were called 
and the work was given on contract. And they were 

told to do the work quickly and finish it in fifteen 
days.”® 

Those who carried loads on.their heads were paid 
in the following manner. The Ballaja of Parimaje sent 
Deyi Baidyedi home loaded with presents. “While 
they were yet far off, Sama Alva’s sister recognized her 
son and daughter-in-law and called her sons and said— 
'Look at Deyi Baidyedi! When she went from among 
us, she went alone. Now, w’hen returning many bearers 
W'ith infants, cradle, and cow and calf, are accompany¬ 
ing her ! ’ ‘Yes,’said they, ‘fortune is smiling upon 
us’. So saying they came to meet Deyi Baidyedi. 
Afterwards Deyi Baidyedi told her husband to go to 
the garden and fetch large young cocoanuts to distri¬ 
bute them among the coolies who had brought the 
cradle, and w'hen he had brought them, she gave two 
to each cooly, and said You must be tired w’ith 
bringing my loads in the hot sun. You must be very 
thirsty ; therefore, drink of these tender cocoanuts. ’ ” 
Afterwards she brought rice and gave them rice at 

1. /. A. XXVI, pp. 62-63. 

2. Ibid, p. 65. 
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of half a seer to each man, and gave tnem 
curry-stuff and everything necessary to prepare 
their food/ 


The same wages were given by a land-lord to his 
tenants working in the fields. Koti and Cennaya 
wanted to have their kambla field ploughed. Koti 
called together his tenants and finished his work. The 
charitable heroes gave to every one of the tenants, who 
had ploughed with the buffaloes, three seers of Tice, 
and a leaf full of boiled rice. They presented all the 
villagers with oil to rub on themselves.’ 


The wages given by a royal personage differed not 
much in nature from those given by a Ballala or by a 
Billavar housewife. Sambu Kalkuda, whose history we 
know to some extent, reached the palace of the king 
ofBelgola. The king ordered him to do fine work, 
“such as a basti with a thousand pillars, and with one 
hundred and twenty images. Seven temples with seven 
idols ; a small temple inside and a garden outside ; an 
elephant in the outer yard, and also a large idol called 
Gummata. Work such that only one door was opened, 
when a thousand doors were shut, and that the thousand 
doors were opened when a single door was shut; a 
building for dancing and another for dancing-girls, 
and also others for lodging; an elephant that seemed to 
be running, a fine horse and a lion.” For one year and 
six months Sambu Kalkuda worked in stone. He won 


1. /. A XXV, pp. 308-309. 
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4al praise from all. Then he thought of g 
He therefore went to the Ballaja, and said thus— 
“ It is a year and six months since I came. I must go 
to my native country. I came alone leaving alone a 
fully pregnant woman. Therefore I beg leave.” The 
Ballaja presented him with a cot, a chair to sit on, five 
torches for light, a stick to walk with, cloths up to the 
shoulders, and betel leaves to fill his mouth.^ 


4. DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 

The Padadanas give picturesque details concern¬ 
ing dress worn by the Tulu people. Adura Dere Baidya 
desired to witness a famous cock-fight. With this intent 
he had four to eight cocks fed. Then he gave an early 
dinner to his nephews, and after dinner dressed 
himself after the Tujuva fashion. He tied a red turban 
on his head, and put his best slippers on his feet. He 
held a palm-leaf umbrella in his hand. “ He put his 
best fighting-cocks into his nephew’s hands. A number 
of spurs for the cocks he held in his own hands. 

In Tuluva men seem to have worn a silver belt 
round their waist. The house where Deyi Baidyedi was 
laid up for confinement belonged to one Birmanna, “ a 
tenant of some dry land. He took off his waist belt of 
silver and placed it for her to hold on to.”^ And 
children seem to have worn some kind of trousers and 


1. J. A. XXV, p. 221, 222. 

2. JUd, XXIII, p. 19. 

3. iWd, XXIV. p. 141. 
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On the death of Deyi Baidyedi at the hand^ol 
her rival physician, Birmanna Baidya, according to one 
version of the story, the Ballaja handed over the little 
twins to the charge of their uncle Sayana Baidya. The 
children grew up into little boys, and one day “ they 
saw Buddyanta’s children playing with cashew nuts ; 
and when they saw this, they went to Sayana Baidya 
and asked him to give them some cashew nuts, and also 
implements for the game. He gave them trousers and 
coats, and had a horn blown in their honour.”^ 


The rivalry that began on the play-ground lasted 
till the end of their lives. Euddyanta and his children 
could never tolerate the rising of Koti and Cennaya to 
fame and power. Once while playing with cashew nuts 
and berries, Buddyanta’s wife snatched away the 
berries from the hands of the twin brothers and beat 
them. They w-ent crying to their uncle Sayana Baidya. 
“ Oh ! Uncle ! Buddyanta’s wife took away our berries 
by force and beat us,” said Cennaya. You did not 
listen to my advice,” said Sayana. As she took the 
berries by force, they belong to her now ; but Uncle 
Sayana, where is that which the Ballala presented to our 
mother?” asked Koti and Cennaya. They were, of course, 
referring to the grant of land made by the Ballala.’ 
Their uncle told them that there were two divisions of 
a kambala at Handiottibail, and that to get further 
information, they had to go and see the Ballaja person- 


1. XXIir. p. 29. 
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“ The Ballala has got his face shaved and looks 
well, there is hair on our faces. We will not go as we 


are to see such a handsome face,” said they. “Children, 
take pancoU betel leaves from a vine on an arecanut 
tree and mundoli from a vine on a mango tree. Dress 
yourselves with kayeri karpoli clothes, put these betel 
leaves into a cloth and go to the budu,” said their uncle.’ 
On presenting oneself before such an august personage 
like the Ballala one had, therefore, to use a special 
dress. 

An ordinary man, however, w’ore simpler dress. 
To him the singular Tuluva head-covering made from 
an arecanut bark, sandles for the legs, and a cloth 
round the w'aist, with a small shawl thrown across the 
shoulders was enough to ward off the roughest weather. 
The bhttta Bobbariye wanted a large sthSm at Muluru, 
and so he went there. He wanted to make himself 
known to the people which he did by digging a well 
called Mayadanga with the help of a thousand coolies. 
He disappeared in it but not before an unfortunate 
Pongada had seen him. Bobbariye took a promise from 
the Pongada that the latter would not inform any one 
of the former's disappearance. But the Pongada broke 
his word and Bobbariye punished him by sinking “him 
in a lotus tank for seven nights and eight days. Then 
the family of the Pongada searched for him and called 
aloud, arid collected a hundred people of Muluru. All 
of them together prayed for him.” Then the areca- 


1. /. A XXIV, pp. 120, 150. 
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ad-covering was found in a lotus tank, and 
^^the marks of his feet descending into it but not 
ascending.^ 

The arecanut head-covering was a special feature 
of the Tuluva dress. The richest as well as the 
poorest wore it. “ Sayana Baidya went to the Ballala, 
who was sitting in his hail with great enjoyment. He 
had- a hat of arecanut shell ornamented with a crest of 
peacock’s plumes. On his head were garlands of 
jassmine flowers and of the flowers called ketaki.”^ In 
the Padadanas the Ballaja is always represented, while 


in state, to have worn the jassmine flowers and an 
arecanut spathe on his head. 

Warriors too wore this arecanut head-dress. After 
passing a happy time at the buda of the Ballala, Koti 
and Cennaya thought of going out to play. The Ballaja 
of Parimale encouraged them in this, and their uncle 
Sayana Baidya being sent for, they were taken back to 
their native place called Erajha. So Sayana took them 
to Erajha. When he left the buda it was known to Ellur 
Abbe of the Cavadi, and as thexhildren were leaving the 
buda, Ellur Abbe saw them. She took off her padumarekke 
girdle of silver and presented it to them. She 
brought a hat of parrot-colour for Koti Baidya, and a 
hat of the colour of the puda bird (pigeon) for Cennaya. 
She had them dressed in these, and presented them by 
her own hand with a dagger called Rama keniude.”^ 


T. XXV, p. 24K 
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!^,«i?3^rriors besides carrying swords by tbeir side, put¬ 
ting marks of sandal paste, and dressing themselves in 
silken robes from Kavuru, used to wear ear-ornamentS' 
too. Cennaya and Koti before going to battle put on 
marks of sandal paste, and opened the box and took a 
black silken cloth from Kavuru, and a signet ring from 
a curved box, and put it on. They put jewels in their 
ears and a thick cloth on their shoulders.^ With very 
poor people, however, the arecanut head wear serves a 
double purpose ; as a protection for the head and as a 
cup wherewith to drink water. 

The Padadanas also contain notices of the dress of 
women. In the contemptuous letter written by the 
Ballaja of Panja to his rival the Ballala of Edamburu, 
the former said how the latter being a weakling in the 
charge of the two heroes, Koti and Cennaya, who had 
killed the great wild hog, was only fit to dress himself 
in the robes of a woman when the day of battle would 
come. The Ballala of Panja wanted the Ballala of 
Edamburu to send him the two brothers thus—“ When 
you send them, let them stand up to fight. When they 
stand up, let the Ballala leave off male customs and let 
him dress as a female ; let him put two cocoanut shells 
tor his breasts ; let him put on a small jacket, let him 

tie his hair into a knot, let him put collyrium on his 

eyes ; let him put a sirs (sSrl) round his middle, let him 
be dressed with flowers.” Thus ran the letter.’ 

1. I. A. XXIV. p. 270. 
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s regards the jewels worn by the wome: 
uluva, we have their specimens in the description 
given of Kalkuda’s sister Karlutti w'ho, desirous of 
seeing her brother’s face after twelve long years-, 
started from Kellata Marnad, her native place, to 
the north in search of him. She prepared a meal 
for her brother, “ tied it in a leaf, and combed her 
hair, putting a chaplet of pearls on her head. 
She put jewels on her neck and in her ears ; jewels 
called vote and koppu ; coloured garlands, copper 
rings ; jewels called calaki on her hands ; silver rings 
called pilli-menti on her toes. She put collyrium on 
her eyes and a mark on forehead. She tied round 
her waist a black cloth and she put on a green jacket. 
With all these things did she dress herself.’ ^ 


5. WAR 

To the Tujuva women must be attributed in some 
measure the spirit of struggle which characterized the 
Tuluvas of early and mediaeval times. When the 
Ballala of Parimale had sent lor Deyi Baidyedi, she w'as 
in a very precarious condition. ** Oti leaving the 
Ballala’s house (Deyi) walked by the sides of the paddy 
fields and began to feel the pangs of child-birth, little 
by little. She stood on the road, clasping a cocoanut 
tree bearing fruit of a red colour and dropped tears. 
At this time one Buddyanta came up, and on coming 
up he said ‘ Oh my mother ! O Billavar girl ! Is it the 
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of blood in your veins? Or is it the pride of 
wealth (that makes you stand thus) ?’ Deyi replied— 
‘ If I have done this out of pride, I shall suffer hardship. 
If out of trouble, the children that shall be born of me 
will relieve me of it.’^ And a heavy penalty did the 
poor wiseacre, Buddyanta, pay, indeed, for his insolence. 
Deyi Baidyedi’s twins, the redoubtable Koti and 
Cennaya, as we have a ready seen, twisted his neck and 
placed his dead body to guard over his own fields. And 
the woman whom Buddyanta had taunted was no other 
than that Joti Brahman girl whom Sama Ajva had res¬ 
cued in the great forest of Parimaje. Life in a Billavar 
household had, indeed, made her a proud Billavar 
woman. 

In the Padadanas some warlike people are men¬ 
tioned. Thus the kind-hearted Brahman astrologer, as 
we have already seen, had warned Koti and Cennaya 
that they would have to fight against certain people 


in the koppu, in the voni, and on the plains. These were 
the Bakuders, the Koragars, and the Mogers.* They 
will figure again presently. 

But heroes like Koti and Cennaya carried other 
weapons too along with them. Before going to fight 
against the Ballaja of Panja, they took a little rice- 
water and made preparations for going out to battle 
with all the w'eapons of war; “ They each put on a 
necklace on his body; they ornamented their waists 


1. 7. A. XXIII, p. 29. 
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55 ?iffrgirdles ; they put golden necklaces on their homes, 
they tied turbans of the colour ot parrots and pigeons 
on their heads ; they'mounted a palanquin ; they armed 
themselves with their dagger, equal to that of Rama’s.”* 


Armed thus they went to their protector, the 
Ballaja of Edamburu, w’ho, in order to test them, asked 
them whether they were men w’ho could save his king¬ 
dom or bring ruin upon it. “In the upper-storey of 
your mansion there is a mura of sessamum seed. Please 
order that to be given to us,” said the brothers in 
reply. The Ballala ordered his servants to hand over 
the mura to the heroes. “ The elder brother, Koti, then 
showed the dexterity of his hand ; when he had showed 
it, the seeds flew up in the air in pow’der as fine as red 
turmeric. Then the Ballala said— I have thus seen 
your skill; now I want to see the skill of your brother, 
Cennaya.’ ‘ O my lord,’ said Cennaya, ‘ your swinging 
cot has four iron chains. Please order one of them to 
-be given to me.’ ‘ Can iron be cut by a weapon of 
iron ? ’ said the Ballala. ‘ If iron cannot be cut by 
iron, will one man be able to slay another ? said 
Cennaya. ‘ If this be so, will the chain be refused to 
you?’ said the Ballala. And he ordered one of the 
chains to be given to Cennaya. When the latter 
showed his skill, all the four chains fell in pieces.’” 
It is heroes of this type that the Tujuva people remem¬ 
ber with pride and admiration. 


1. /. .4. XXIII, P. 88. 
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swords and arrows, the Padadanas also 
mention guns. The reference to guns, however , is of a 
more recent date. But there seem to have been some 
people, who are supposed to be traditional manu¬ 
facturers of gunpowder. The gun is mentioned in the 
Padadana/Cotf Cennaya. On the way through the great 
forest of Kemmule, a Brahmana priest demurred to 
offer pnja on their behalf to the god. ‘ You had better 
see us perform a pujs with an upright heart!’, said the 
heroes, and stood with bent heads on a flat stone 
and prayed. “ Let a drum be tied to an arecanut tree 
and another drum hung on an areca-tree, and let all 
the musical instruments be heard ! Let the sound of 
a horn and of a gun be heard ! Let a torch that has 
been extinguished burn again ! Let a golden plate be 
placed at the door I ” The Brahma bhuta heard their 
prayer and all men and women trembled.^ 

The Tujuvas had also war-drums. We gather this 
from the words of the Brahman astrologer who, as 
already noted, foretold the career of the two heroes. 
After informing them that they would meet w'ith 
certain people, he continued Kemer Ballaja of the 
village named Panja keeps a watchful guard. Therefore, 
be very cautious on your way. If you think that what 
I say is false, on your way to Nellinje, you will see 
white stone berries and Koti Baidya’s palanquin, and 
hear the sound of the war-drum.’” 




1. /. .4. XXIV. p. 243. 
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^me idea of a Tu}uva fort can be gathered f 
^following words of the nephew of the Ballala of 
Parimale who, when told about the angry departure of 
the two brothers Koti and Cennaya, because of their not 
having received a courteous treatment at the hands of 
their patron, remarked thus to his uncle: “They 
should not be left unpursued, in their own land. We 
must construct a fort on the paddy field called holala 
and must give them battle.”^ 

The Tuluvas gave a good account of themselves on 
a battle field. In the final struggle between Edamburu 
and Panja a battle scene is thus described—“ Then the 
five hundred men of Edamburu and three hundred men 
of Kolapadi, together with the Ballala’s son-in-law 
Rukku Ballala, who rode on a white horse, and held a 
white umbrella, went forth to the battle-field. The 
battle was to be fought in two fields : one in which 


seven seers of rice and the other in which seventy seers 
of rice, could be sown. And Cennaya was to command 
the field of seven seers. The Ballala’s son-in-law, 
Rukku Ballala, stood at a place which was separated 
from the battle-field by three rice-fields, in each of 
which thirty seers of rice could be sown. Before going 
to the battle, Cennaya said to Koti, ‘When, my brother^ 
shall we again see each other’s face ? ’ They talked a 
great deal to each other and clapped their hands on 
their shoulders with joy. Then they advanced with 
their faces towards the battle-field. Cennaya went to 
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Id of seven seers, and Koti to the field of 


seers. 


seventy 


“ Cennaya began the battle in the field of seven 
seers. He slew a great number of the enemy, who fell 
down dead, like bundles of sag^i crop ; and completely 
routed the enemy and thus ended the battle in that 
quarter. Then he came to the field of seventy seers, 
w'here the battle lasted seven nights and eight days, 
during which they tasted neither food nor drink. 

Come back, my brother, I will proceed with the 
battle , said Cennaya. Koti answered—‘ O my 
brother, listen to me. You will not be able to stand 
the attack of the enemy. Wheel-fireworks are showered 
on our heads; quoits are hurled at our necks; our 
breasts receive sword cuts; and from behind are dis¬ 
charged showers of arrows. I know that it is your 
habit to do everything with the greateat circumspec¬ 
tion, fight with the greatest caution ’. 

“ While Cennaya was bravely fighting, Koti sat 
down to chew betel, when Candagidi shot an arrow at 
him from behind. The arrow struck him in the lower 
part of the leg. He cried out—‘ 0 my brother ! the 
cur of Panja has bitten me from behind. If it had been 
a dog of high breed, it would have met me in front. 
Therefore, I w'ill not look at the arrow with my eyes, 
and I will not touch it with my hands ’. So saying he 
kicked the arrow back with his leg. The arrow struck 
Candagidi in the breast and he fled from his body to 
Kailasa, and he w'as then borne to the Ballaja’s 
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i4ah. The Ballala sent a man to bring some 
Cine from a physician named Barma, living in the 
village of Sanje Manje. Koti cut the whole of the 
enemy to pieces and brought the battle to an end.”^ 
The Tuluvas had some signs of surrender in times 
of war. When the two brothers went to Nellinje, 
always expecting the enemy, who, directed by their 
rival, the Ballala of Panja, lay in ambush on the road, 
they saw a bunch of stone-berries. Cennaya took one 
of the berries and threw it up, and held his dagger 
directly under it, and passed the dagger through the 
berry. The berry as it fell was reduced to powder as 
fine as red turmeric. The people saw this wonderful 
feat, and said “ If the younger brother can show so 
much of dexterity, how much more will the elder 
brother be able to show ? All our ability and skill 
would be as nothing in comparison to theirs. If we 
obey our master’s order, half of us shall lose our 
lives ”. Thus spoke the Bakuders of the plain, the 
Koragars, and the Mogers, who took to their heels. 
When the Mogers, however, who carried bows, and 
w’ho “ held each a blade of grass in his hand ”, fell 
prostrate before the brothers, crying for protection, 
the heroes pardoned them. The brothers “ poured 
water on the hands of the suppliants, saying—' Be 
you our bond-slaves,” and the brothers blessed them 
by touching their hands with the points of their daggers 
and gave them some rupees. 

p. 89. 
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The Tulu people were fond of manly games. 
Among the various games mentioned in the Tuiu Pada- 
danas, the following deserve some special notice; cock- 
fighting, buffalo-racing, the game of cashew nuts, palle 
berries, cocoanuts, and yettu. 

The game of letting cocks fight against one another 
seems to have been an ancient pastime of theTuluvas.' 
“ Dugganna Kaver of Ekkar and Timmannatikari of 
Tibera were noted tor their skill in cock-fighting and 
their knowledge of bullocks. In the month of Bese, 
following that of Paggu, they passed the village called 
Ekkaraparara, taking with them two hundred and thirty 
spurs, four or eight cocks, and about thirty or fifty 
men.”’ How Dere Baidya went to the field where 
this game w'as held has already been seen. In Tulu 
the game is called korikattuni and korida-juju. 

We have seen, too, the game of cashew nuts men¬ 
tioned in an earlier page. Koti and Cennaya, then 
little boys, on seeing the children of Buddyanta 
playing with cashew nuts, went, according to one 
version of the story, to their uncle Sayana Baidya and 
begged him to give them cashew nuts, and to teach 
them the rules of the game. It was after receiving 
cashew nuts from their uncle that they w’ent to the 
play ground and completely defeated Buddyanta's 
children. Here, as we have already narrated, began 


1. Read Saletore, QJMS. XVII, pp. 316-327. 

2. /. A XXIII, p. 91. 
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quarrel between the Bunt children and 
lads. 


A game equally famous as the one mentioned above 
was the buffalo race. How the enmity that began 
with the cashew nuts developed in the kamhala field has 
been already dwelt upon. The kambah as ( the field 
w'here) the buffalo-race is held is known inTujuva, 
witnesses even today a great concourse of people. 
The most remarkable hamhala in Tuluva is that 
which is held at Ondar in the Kundapuru taluka, and 
the next most famous is the arasu kamhala ( the king’s 
buffalo race) at Padapanamburu, near Mulki. The 
essential idea underlying a kamhala is the thorough 
ploughing of the paddy fields once a year. The 
buffaloes that are driven in the race are not generally 
used for agricultural purposes. They are carefully 
reared, and on the day of the race brought to the field, 
decorated with silver trappings, amidst great pomp. 
To each of the buffaloes let in the field, is tied a plank 
called muliuna palayi nearly four feet in length, in the 
centre of which is a small circular piece of wood, upon 
w'hich the man who drives the buffalo takes his stand. 
This circular piece of plank has got a small hole bored 
iin it, and as the animal careers, the w'ater underneath 
rushes up to the sky in the shape of a delightful 
fountain. That buffalo, or pair of buffaloes, which 
while running is able to send the water to the highest 
level, that is marked by a plantain bunch or leaves 
suspended above, is thought to have won the race. 
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_ ere is method and etiquette on the kambala field. 

In the arasukamha\a of Padapanamburu, for instance, 


the following is the order of the buflFaloes that are to 
come to the field :—First those of the arasu or king, 
next those of the Aikalabavadakulu, followed by those 
of the Simanturubavadakulu, Piliyottu :Parari, 
Putrabava, or Arasubante, Panjita ^utta, Kubera 
gatfu, Bilikunja guttu, Tarapadi gatta, Attura guttu, 
Kolnadu guttu, Kolkadu guttu, and nearly forty other 
guttus of minor importance, too numerous to be 
mentioned here.^ 


In the Padadanas we have some account of the 
kambala. Koti and Cennaya had just finished cul- 
tivating their yenela crop. Meanwhile to choose a day 
for celebrating the kambala in his field, Buddyanta 
was going to ask the opinion of Matti Bira Balaya. 
“ Tuesday was found to be an auspicious day ”. The 
heroes too wanted to celebrate their kambala. But 
out of spite, Buddyanta gave out that the astrologer 
had named Tuesday as the day for Buddyanta and the 
next day for the two brothers to sow seeds and begin 
ploughing. Hearing this Koti addressed his younger 
brother thus—“ You go to the lower parts, and I will 
go to the upper parts, in order to get the he-buffaloes 
and coolies. He who owns four he-buffaloes should 
send two to us, and tw’O should he send to Buddyanta ; 


1. Gutta or Guttu here means a household, but the original mean¬ 
ing seems to have been a farming contract or lease. Read, Saletore, 
S. P. Life, I. PP- 210, seq. 
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who owns two only, may, if he pleases, 
to us, or he may send them to Buddyanta 



The sow'ing of seeds and the planting of a plantain 
tree in the field were the next two important items in 
their programme. “ Then they ( i. e., the brothers ) 
caused the buffaloes to be washed and boiled rice to 
be served to them. They also caused fodder to be 
served to those who were willing to eat it, and supplied 
tender cocoanuts to those who would not take fodder. 
To the coolies they said—‘ Go home in enjoyment 
Then they brought some seed in baskets to their fields 
for .sowing them ; while Buddyanta had his seed carried 
to his fields in a palanquin. The two brothers then 
planted a plantain tree in their fields and sowed them 
and returned home This description holds good 
of a kambala in Tuluva even today. 


Another well know'n game in which K.6ti and Cennaya 
excelled was that of the path berries (or the large 
beans of entada monastachya ). They asked their uncle 
how’ they could play that game without the necessary 
requisites, and then Sayana told them thus 0 my 
children! You know how to play but you do not know 
the toys. Go to the bank of a river, and get round 
and heavy stones. Go to the bushes and get some 
palle berries ; a basket full of them. Go to the thorny 
shrubs, and get some kaninja berries. Go to the 
prickly shrubs for kadenjekai berries. Go to the reeds. 


t.&2. /. i4. XXIII, 33. 
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:t some bundles of their canes. Go to the 1) 
etal smith and get some small bell of bell-metal. 
Go to the blacksmith, and get a shield for your dagger 
called Rama ken^ude.” “They all got the toys in 
three days, which ordinarily required about twelve 
days to make 


Flat stones were in constant demand for the games 
in ancient Tuluva. There was, for example, the game 
of stones and cashew nuts called together by the name 
yettu which has been thus described by Burnell 
A small circle is described on the ground and cashew 
nuts are put down by the boys, each putting down 
a certain number. The players strike at the nuts 
from a certain distance with a flat piece of stone. 
When a player succeeds in driving the nuts out of the 
circle he wins them. If one fails to hit the nuts, the 
next boy strikes, and if he hits, he is allowed to strike 
till he fails in hitting one. Every player has the right 
of striking at the nuts till he fails in hitting. So one 
by one strikes at them, and when all are driven out and 
the circle is cleared, the players put down the nuts 
again. The nuts which are placed within the circle are 
called pied, and the flat piece of stone is called palle,^ 
Another purely indigenous game was called the 
palli and katti. It is referred to in the Padadana on 
Kodadabba.^ The youth Kodadabbu is said to have been 


1. /. A XXIV, p. 143. 

2. Ibid, XXV, p. 309, n (38). 

3. This long and interesting Padadana has not yet been publish¬ 
ed. One version of it is with me. It is a Padadana of the Holeyas. 
B. A. S. 
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of the game. It may be described as a gamF 
rayed with two wooden sticks, one about two or three 
feet long, another five inches in length, in which the 
smaller is hit with the bigger ; and the winner is said 
to be he w’ho is able, on striking successfully, to send 
the smaller one to the greatest distance on the ground. 


The game called canda^idi, or merely ^idi (hawk), is 
referred to in the Padadana called Koti Cennaya. The 
heroes Koti and Cennaya finding a man called Canda- 
gidi, a friend of their inveterate enemy the Ballaja of 
Panja, hiding himself behind a wall, taunted him thus : 

How many kinds of eagles are there ?”, said Cennaya. 
“ There is the red eagle, the black eagle, and the 
yellow eagle ”, said Koti. Then they asked him to 
show them the way to Kemer Ballala of Panja.^ 

The above were some of the favourite games of the 
ordinary people. The chieftains, however, took a keen 
delight in more martial pursuits. Boar-hunting was a 
pastime which found particular favour with the Ballalas 
of Tuluva. The eastern parts of Tuluva, where some 
of the prominent principalities like Panja, Edamburu, 
and Parimale w'ere situated, served as the best hunting 
grounds in the district. Hunting as a royal excursion 
has been eulogized in the Padadanas. Even in the folk¬ 
songs of such a people like the Pombadas, who never 
seem to have occupied a status like that of the Billavars 
or the Bunts, hunting is mentioned w'ith admiration. 
Thus do the Pombadas sing during their marriage cere- 
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‘That Yekkana Sale, who has built a two-store;^ 
palace known as the palace of seats, gave orders for 
going on a hunting party. The Malladikara, who has 
the charge of dogs, will go for hunting. They say that 
we should go to the forest called Mannapaikudi or Hill 
of Mud, a forest as yet never entered by man forhunt- 
They say that we should go to those depths for 
spreading our nets, where never before man fished. 
They have made a way for the hunting party to go. 
Yekkana Sale is the man who does all this.”^ 


The status of a Ballala’s establishment depended, 
among other things, on the number of hunting dogs he 
maintained, and the hunters he had under him. When 
Koti and Cennaya reached the territory of Edamburu, 
they found the land covered with forests. “We had 
only heard up to this time that the Ballala of Edamburu 
was a very poor king ; and that his kingdom was in a 
very bad condition. Now, we actually see it. In this 
country, there is no practice of hunting. There are no 
great festivals, nor the sport of driving he-buffaloes in 
the fields. The food that we eat is like an anchor in 
our hearts, suspended by the chain of the water that 
W'e drink. Our clothes do not become dirty and our 
dagger gets rusty,” so spake the brothers to one 
another.’ 


Meanwhile the Ballala of E^mburu had sent spies 
to see what his new guests were saying about him. 


1. Saletore, /• A- LVII, pp. 21-21, 

2. BW, XXIII, p. 48. 
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found that they held him in utter conteifipl 
for having kept his land in a state of decadence, he at 
once caused letters to be written to those who lived 
in remote countries ; and to the people of the town, he 


caused a proclamation to be made by the beat of a bell- 
metal drum, that there should assemble in the town 
every male who had a tuft of hair on his head , every 
one of the tribe called Kolkars with a stick in his hand; 
every hunter having a pistol; the bowmen of the tribe 
called Mugers ; two hundred men of Edamburu and 
three hundred of Kodapadi. Accordingly all the people 
assembled. The two brothers living in Ekkadka 
Erryangada were then sent for. When they came into 
theBallala’s verandah, the Ballala ordered them to 
accompany him to a hunt’\^ 


But they wanted hunting dogs which could be 
secured only on the Ghats. So “ it was necessary to 
write a letter to one Kanda Buleri, living in a spot 
called Karmisale in the town of Ijjya ^he Ghats , 
to bring with him twenty or twenty-four dogs, including 
twelve of those always kept bound. The messenger was 
one Bagga. And the hunter, whose popular designation 
was Mallodigare (Malladikara) hurried at once to the 
low country of Tuluva, with four splendid dogs called 
Kalu (that was served wdth a rice of a black sort), 
Tandu (that w'as given broken rice and bran), Bollu (that 
received green rice) and Kagu (that ate a coarse kind of 
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And with the dogs and the hunters by his smeT 
^Ballala of Edmburu went on a hunting expedition. 


“ The people of the whole town went to the chase, 
and the Ballala’s son-in-law Rukku Ballala rode on a 
white horse. After meditating for some time what 
forest they should enter, they at last surrounded the 
forest called Sanka in the east. They threw stones on 
the bushes and held the dogs in the slips. They 
entered the forests, but although they hunted a long 
time, they were not able to find either deer or w’ild 
hog. They then resolved to enter the forest over¬ 
grown with the plants called simulla. They surrounded 
it, as they had done the first, threw stones on the 
bushes, and held the dogs in the slips. The deer, the 
hare, and the wild hog did not come out of the bushes. 
Thus the chase proved quite useless. Now they 
resolved to hunt from the place called Anekallavu to 
Tuppekallavu, and surrounded the latter place. All 
the most prominent places w'ere occupied by the best 
hunters. They threw stones on the bushes, and in a 
pit as deep as the height of man they found the king 
of pigs, a little smaller than an elephant and bigger 
than a horse. It suddenly sprang out of the pit and 
grunted aloud and went straight to where Koti Baidya 
Was standing. Its grunt, when its hair was standing 
On end, was like the roar of thunder. Its tusks, when 
jt ground them, shone as bright as lightening. Koti 
was now in a strait. He could not fly from the beast 
without bringing a stain upon his heroism, and he 
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not fight with it without risking his life. Iii^his 
strait he prayed to the hhuta Brahmara of Kemmuje, 
craving his help. He set an arrow' to his bow', arid dis¬ 
charged it w'ith such great force that it entered the body 
of the mouth and came out from it through the anus. 
The cries of the beast were heard in the three worlds, 
and its groans resounded through the four worlds ” 


A more proficient sportsman was the Ballala of 
Parimale, w'hose great hunt W'e shall describe w'hen 
dealing with the household of a Tuluva chieftain. On 
receiving a pair of racing buffaloes as a present from 
Sama Alva, the Ballala of Parimale thanked the Baidya, 
and then informed him that there would be a hunting 
party soon. With the Ballala of Parimale there was a 
definite time for hunting. “ Oh, Sama Alva, in a few' 
days, during the months of Kanya, I wish to go on a 
hunt.” The Ballala of Parimale was a master of the 
game. Although he had a Mall5 (i. e., a Malladikara ) 
by his side, yet he himself led the hunting expedition. 
It was while chasing a beast that a thorn pierced his 
leg and that he fell senseless down. And this it was 
that had made him send for Deyi Baidyedi, whose 
marriage had just then been celebrated with the aid of 
Sama Ajva’s royal master. 


7. MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
Man to some extent performed the work of beasts 
of burden. The most popular vehicle carried on man’s 

1. /. A XXIII, p. 86. 
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_ Iders, as given in the Padadanas, w’as a sort of 
a hammock called in Tulu mancil. Koti and Cennaya 
after having finished their toilet at the hands of the 
expert barber from the Ghats, “ next got into a palan¬ 
quin of the colour of parrots, and each of them tied to 
the waist a dagger like that of Rama”.^ They were on 
their way to the Ballala’s palace. The mancil was 
carried by the Boyis on their shoulders. 


Ferry-owners were people of some consequence in 
early times. They were called kartus, and they con¬ 
trolled large villages and sometimes even a town. 
The Padadana of Jarantaya has the following—“ One 
Tuesday at noon, the hero Jarantaya came to the Atrel 
I ,, ferry, riding on a white horse and holding a white 
umbrella. He ordered the ferryman, Kanya, to bring 
the ferry boat. The ferryman replied : ‘ The boat 
does not belong to me. I am not to get my fare ; the 
boat has been kept by one Bermane (Brahmana) 
Kote Baler for crossings the river on Tuesdays and 
Sundays!’” Thus did Jarantaya get into the boat in 
which he murdered the boatman.’ 


It is evident, therefore, that the Tuju people had 
definite days for ferrying persons across rivers. The 
Padadana of KoSadabba confirms our surmise about the 
ferry-owners. When Kaccuru Maldi, the mother of 
Kodadabbu, crossed a place called Badaberamuni, and 


1. /./J. XXIII, p. 82. 
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god Mahesvara in Barakum, she came to^ 
^ry of Barakuru. Seeing no boats in the river, she 
cried—** Why is it you have not got boats tied in a 
pair and ready, O ye men!” When the boatmen 
heard these words, they sent for the captain of the 
boats called Tambu Marakala.' 

Karins or ferry-owners are often mentioned in the 
Padadana of Kanapaditaya. A younger brother and an 
elder brother having had some difference of opinion 
with each other, at last thought of going to the kartu or 
ferry-owner of Mangalore. Riding on white horses and 
having white umbrellas over their heads, “they passed 
the barke of Pahjipadi and ascended the hill called 
Addadanda. They came to a place named Sararsime 
in the village of Mogernad. They came to Payyayyi of 
Panemoger, and passed the pleasure garden in Banta- 
vala. They passed a banyan tree on the bank of the 
river at Aindalpatta in the village of Ambadadi. They 
passed the spot Pilipanjar and Ulavattu in Tumbe. 
They passed the temple of Varade^vara and the ^udicavadi 
at Mahjabidu. They passed the tank called Gujjara- 
kedu (and) arrived at last at Mangalore.” And the 
hariu (master) of Mangalore saw them and questioned 
them why they were travelling southwards. And the 
brothers said that they had quarrelled with one another, 
and that one of them was going to a country where his 
eyes could not see and his ears could not hear.^ 

1. Kodadahhu, op. cit. 
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rivers had sometimes bridges of ropes built 
over them. On their way to Edamburu, K5ti and 
Cennaya led by Cennaya of Edamburu, approached the 
^udi of the bhuta Brahmara. The very name of the bhuta 
caused terror in the heart of Cennaya of Edamburu 
who, imagining the heroes to be as great cowards as 
himself, warned them not to proceed further but to sit 
under a trunkless §an/f tree. “ They crossed a bridge 
of ropes and reached the place and came to the yard of 
the gudi of the bhuta Brahmara.^ 




These protected the people against thieves. 
It is interesting to observe that the mention of robbers 
occurs only once or twice in the Padadanas. This is 
how the bhuta Pilicamundi was introduced in the village 
of Tumbe. “ A man named Mahju Panja lobtained a 
piece of land called Tumbejalajanana, and cultivated 
one crop on it. Depredations committed by thieves 
became very great, till not even a single tender cocoa- 
nut remained on the cocoanut trees. The paddy stored 
in the yards did not remain and there was no paddy in 
the rice-fields. Manju Panja told his eldest daughter 
that he would introduce a bhuta that would be able to 
put all the thieves to death, and that he would go to 
the kingdom of Baloji.” He thence went to the king¬ 
dom of Baloli, and requested the Ballala to come to his 
aid. “ What bhuta shall I give you ? ” said the Ballala. 
** There is the bhuta Pilicamundi worshipped by you. 
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him to me ”, said Manju Panja, and he give three 
hundred pagodas to the treasury of the Ballala.^ 

But notvhere else in the Padadanas did the tenants 
of the Ballalas buy a bhiita at such a high price. For, as 
will be narrated hereafter, the Ballajas of Tujuva were 
capable of maintaining peace in the land. This is best 
seen in the story of the wanderings of Karlutti. She, as 
we have seen, desired to meet her brother, the famous 
architect, once again after a long absence. While 
the brother was working at Yenuru (Venuru), his sister, 
who thought that he was aw’ay on the Ghats, said to 
herself at Kallata Marnad, her native place—“Twelve 
years have passed since my brother went away, and 
since then I have not seen my brother with my eyes, 
and I have not heard of my brother with my ears. My 
arms ache for want of clasping him. My eyes are weak 
from not seeing him. I will go and search for my 
brother. I will find him wherever he may be. 


Then taking with her some food for herself as well 
as for her brother, “She started and met with a good 
orhen. She passed by a w'ater course at Atka (Adka) 
and went to Belur. When the people of Belur told her 
that her brother had gone to Belgoja, she w’ent to Bel- 
goja, where again she was informed that he was aw'ay at 
Yernad. She w’ent there and then again she was told 
that Kalkuda was in the Nad. From Nad she went to 
Nagar and thence to Kolluru and Peddura, and on to 

T A. XXIII, p. 95. 
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ala through Ubar (Uppinahgadi), until she arrived 




at Yenuru.’’^ It was a long distance, indeed, which the 
determinate daughter of Sambu Kalkuda traversed to 
find out the whereabouts of her brother, the celebrated 
architect of Tuluva. And in the course of her 
wanderings, especially within the limits of Tuluva, no 
robber waylaid her and no shop-keeper cheated her. 

One of the reasons why there was security on the 
public roads in early times in Tuluva was due to the fact 
that roads were studded with rest-houses in which kind- 
hearted men were stationed. The Brahman, for exam¬ 
ple, who gave Koti and Cennaya food and drink, as we 
have already seen, was one of such rest-house keepers. 
These rest-houses were called katte in Tuluva. The 
ordinary kattes were different trom dharma-kattes. We 
infer this from the conversation that took place bet¬ 
ween the Brahman and the two brothers. The latter 
found that he had three kinds of drinking cups—one for 
giving water to aristocats and princes, another, a 
smaller one, for Brahmans, and third one of bell-metal 
for people of all castes. They remonstrated that they 
would not drink from a cup which had been handled by 
a thousand people. They then asked him to pour 
water on the dagger’s point. But when the Brahman 
saw the shining steel, his knees gave way under him and 
he fell down senseless. “ Koti asked of the people— 
‘ Is this water put here by yourselves or by the permis- 


1. /. .i. XXV, p. 225. 
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the king’ ? ” Koti himself was not sure whether 
it was a dharma-katte or one owned by a private person, 
although before they had.approached the rest-house, he 
had spoken to his younger brother thus—“See here, 
brother, there is the spot named dharma-katte. If you 
look towards it, you can see it, and your call can be 
heard there. A poor Brahman keeps holy water here.”^ 

The story of Kodadabbu furnishes us with an 
example of an ordinary katte. “ With Kodahge Bannare 
in front, Babbu walked on the road that led to the house 
of the Mangalore Ujlaya, Buddyanta. And they neared 
the Manjananda-itaffe.”^ It was evidently a rest-house 
that was maintained by a person called Mahjananda. 

The beasts of burden of early times which figure in 
the Padadanas are the elephant, the horse, the ox, and 
the camel. With the Ballalas and person of high rank, 
the elephants were common. Aduru Baidya on his way 
from Kapi (Kapu) to Pural, “ passed the a'soattha tree 
to which they tie elephants ”, and “the little banyan 
tree to which they tie horses”.^ In the story of the 
bhuta Mudader (Kajabhairava), the bhuta is represented 
to have “ descended from the temple of Somanatha 
(Some^vara) and passed by nine tanks, and then he 
came to a palace at Ullala. Here he saw one Canta who 
had two riding elephants to ride.”^ The Ballala of 
Edamburu sent a man to the tw^o brothers with these 
words : —“ If you defeat in battle an elephant, a horse, 


I. I. XXIII, p. 40. 
3. /. A XXIII, p. 19. 
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_ army, too, I shall give you a mura of rice.” The 

heroes in the court of Edamburu, therefore, had to 
fight against elephants. “They went to the Ballala and 
saluted him. Five hundred elephants were loosed to 
fight with the heroes of Edamburu.” “ If you come 
with justice, I will show you the road to my heart, 
but if you come with injustice I will cut you to pieces 
like bees , said Cennaya. A troop of horses w^as 
brought out to them but Cennaya mounted on a horse 
and killed it by pressing it so that it vomitted up its 
food.' 


In the above description we have just seen how 
horses were tied to banyan trees. Bira Kalkuda, being 
called a bastard, determined to find out who and where 
his father was. So “ he started from his house and 
passed by a water-course, a high hill, a Brahman ( ? ) 
tree, where an elephant was tied, a small banyan tree, 
santandadka^ a stream, Kokkada, and Nirenki, and 
come to a cool platform round a saroU tree ”. Mean¬ 
while his father after having finished the great work 
entrusted to him by the king of Belgola, returned home 
laden with presents, and the father and son met near 
the saroU tree. “ His father being much tired sat with 
his rewards to take rest on the platform and there the 
boy tied up his horse.”* 

In addition to the horse there was the camel in 
Tuluva. The very fact of a camel having been used 
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ujuva shows that the people had some sort of 
an overseas trade with those who reared this animal. 
How the Parimale Ballala presented Sama Alva with a 
camel to carry the heavy load of liquor home, we have 
already mentioned in an earlier context. 


8. SOURCES OF REVENUE 

And now it remains to be seen why the Ballala of 
Parimale gave his privileged toddy-drawer such a valu¬ 
able present. When Sama Alva had finished celebrat¬ 
ing the marriage of his nephew with Deyi Baidyedi, 
the Ballala of Parimale said that he intended to give 
him (Sama Alva) a present after the marriage of his 
nephew. ‘‘Sama Alva said—‘O Sir, everything we enjoy 
is on account of your bounty. Then why should you give 
us a present?’. At this the Ballaja said—‘ As you are 
my friend, the palrn-elimber of my forest, therefore, 
I ought to give you a good present’. At this, Sama 
Alva said—‘ The rice and the salt we eat is yours. 
What need is there that you should give us any present?’ 
But the Ballala, not minding these words, called his 
accountant and told him to go and bring twelve 
pagodas. He brought and gave them to the Ballala, 
who called Sama Alva, and gave him the twelve 
pagodas. Sama Alva stretched forth his hands, bowed 
his head, and took the pagodas, and thanked the 
Ballala for his present. The Ballala said to him— 

‘ O Sama Alva, you rnust take these twelve pagodas, 
and get a golden bangle prepared out of them, and 
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It upon your waist. This is my present to 
you. Next year I will give you besides a golden chains 
to put on your wrist ’. He replied— O Sir, by your 
kindness alone I am living comfortably ’. At this the 
Ballala:said ‘ You get me fifty pagodas every year for 
the toddy you draw out of the palm-trees of the forest 
of Parimale. If it were not for you, I would not get so 
much. There is none so bold as to go to the forest. 
A stupid fellow will not be able to supply your place. 
If my tenants are rich and able to pay, I shall not be- 

> >)j. 


come poor 


Another important source of revenue was that 
derived from land. There were special fields that 
yielded State revenue. This is made out from the con¬ 
versation that took place between the two brothers Koti 
and Cennaya and the Ballala in the latter’s manorial 
house. The two heroes after murdering Buddyanta 
went, as we have already seen, to the cavadi or hall of 
the Ballaja of Edamburu in order to receive a gift from 
him.’ And they spoke thus to the BallalaOn the 
northern part of your house there is a paddy field produc¬ 
ing three hundred muras of rice and sowing three seers 
( of paddy ). Please give us that field. ” “ The revenue 
of that field is for governmental taxes. Do not ask 
for it! Ask for another, children, ” said the Ballaja. 
“ There is a paddy field to the south of the Imda 


1. /. .4. XXV, p. 303. 
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fucing five hundred muras of rice, and sowing five seers 
of paddy. Please, give us that one,said they. The 
produce of that field is to be used for the servants of 
my house. Therefore, heroes, ask for another pressnt’’, 
said he.^ Evidently there were crown lands in Tuluva. 


A third source of revenue was from toll-gates. A 
continual mention of toll-gates with a description 
of articles taxed, makes us believe that there must 
have been definite octroi boundaries in the princi¬ 
palities of the Tuluva Ballalas. Kati and Cennaya, 
after having killed the ploughwright and the washer¬ 
man, both of whom had been impertinent to them, 
marched along the road chewing betelnut. There 
was a toll-gate on the way, and as they approached, 
the toll-man Dere saw them coming and asked them 
who they were. They said that they were travellers. 
‘ Look ! there is the toll-gate. Pay me the toll 
before going away \ said the toll-man. Toll ! 
What is it on ? Do we carry any packs on our 
heads ? Do you see any loads on our backs ? Is it on 
any cattle that we have brought with us? Have we 
brought a whole family with us?” said the brothers. 
To this the toll man Dere answered—The toll on the 
dagger, five feet long, that you carry with you amounts 
to a cash. Pay that to me and go aw^ay.”^ Hence, 

1. XXIV, p. 150. The Ballaja of E(Jamburu given in this 
version is evidently an error for the Ballala of Parimale. According 
to one version of the story it was the uncle of the heroes, Sama 
Baidya, who advised them to go to the Ballaja. B. A. S. 
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Is carried on head and on the back, cattle, and a 
whole family were taxed on the boundary limits. In 
another version of the same story, it is clearly stated 
thus—“ Do men or women follow us, Dere ? And 
Dere’s answer to the heroes reveals the fact that arms 
too were taxed by the Ballala’s Government. 


The Ballala derived revenue also from his great 
gardens. Large plantations of arecanut, plantain 
cocoanut, or palm trees covering some times five or six 
acres of land are called iota. And the wealth of a land¬ 
lord was measured not so much in terms of cash money 
which the tenants paid annually but in the rice muras 
and the yield from these gardens. The Ballala of 
Mardal feeling the necessity, as we have seen already, 
of building a sthana for the bhuta Panjurli, thought of 
giving his idea a concrete shape. And wdth the aid of 
the Brahman astrologer, he fixed “the eleventh of the 
next month’’ as the most auspicious day for building 
the sthana. “Tomorrow I will go and bring all the 
things required for the purpose, ” said he. Early next 
morning he got up and went to the gardens of the 
Kunbis and going from house to house, he got from 
thence plantain leaves and bunches of plantains, and 
the tender rinds of plantain trees, and red and white 
pumpkins, and vegetables of various kinds, and caused 
them to be carried by servants and sent them to his 
house. And then he went to his garden and called the 
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n and told him—“ Oh Pujari, go and get a hundred 
ripe cocoanuts from the cocoanut trees. 

The servants of the Ballala’s Government were 
strict and impartial. Koti and Cennaya met the toll- 
gate keeper Dere whom they thus accosted:— 
“ Never has any man set so low a price on our dagger, 
and now he has been born.” To this the toll-gate 
keeper Dere answered Is it wonderful that you 
should be asked to pay the toll ? If the son of a Banta 
should pass this Vi^ay, he would pay toll on the slippers 
of his feet. Should the Setti's son Senaya pass, he 
would pay toll on the white umbrella in his hand. If the 
son of a king should pass this way he would pay toll on 
his palanquin.”* The honest Dere paid dearly with 
his life for his impartiality, but for once the twin 
heroes had met with a man who set duty above all 
other considerations. 


Among the servants of the Ballala who, as we shall 
presently see, maintained his authority with a judicious 
use of presents and punishments, the pajari or priest 
and the accountant have already appeared. Likewise 
have we come across the Brahman who was in charge 
of the dharma-katte. Besides these there were other 
village dignitaries—the ploughwright, the washerman, 
the oil-maker, and the bell-metal smith. According 
to one version of the Padadana on Kotj Cennaya, 
Edamburu contained all these village servants. How 


1. /. A XXVI, p. 67. 
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ploughvvright Hinkiri Banar, the washerman Balu, 
and the oil-maker Sanku together with Dere the toll- 
gate keeper suffered hardships at the hands of the twin 
heroes will not be repeated here/ The town-crier and 


the master of the hounds w^ere also looked upon as 
prominent persons attached to the manorial house of a 
Ballaja. The town-crier made known the proclama¬ 
tions of the Ballaja to the people by the beating of a 
bell-metal drum ; and the latter was considered as a 
person without whom the Ballaja never went on his 
hunting expeditions* And then there was the palm- 
climber whose importance we have already described. 
The Edamburu Ballaja seems to have had spies, too, as 
is evident from the manner in which he compelled Koti 
and Cennaya to submit to a trial of strength. 


9. EDUCATION 


To make the Malladikara come hurrying to the 
palace or the barber come post-haste from Erajha, the 
Ballaja had recourse to letter-WTiting which is thus 
described in the Padadanas. It is in connection with the 
twin heroes Koti and Cennaya, who had growm into 
fine striplings. On receiving a complaint from them 
that Kali was sitting on their faces, while the faces of 
their rivals, the children of Buddyantashone, because of 
Laksmi, their father Sayana Baidya, according tp one 
version, went straight to the Ballaja of Parimale, and 
reported that it was high time to have them shaved. 


1. J. A XXIV, p. 15. 
A. K. 34 
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the Ballala at once gave orders that the ceremony 
be performed in the same manner it was done in his 
own household. Forthwith the royal barber called 
Isara Kambji, living in the lands of one Kanda Bollare- 
svami, in a place called Karmisale, in the city of Ijjya 
on the Ghats, was sent for. And Narayana Rarg5ji, 
the hereditary clerk of the Ballala’s buiuy was ordered 
to write a letter at once to the barber. And “ Sayana 
Baidya then sent a servant to a place called Uddanda- 
bottu, and caused some raw leaves of a young palm- 
tree to be brought and to be exposed to the morning 
sun. In the evening he caused the leaves to be taken 
out of the sun, and had them tied up in bundles. He 
had the middle parts only of the leaves preserved, their 
ends he had cut off. The clerk held one of those 
trimmed leaves in his hand and it bent; so he caused 
oil and turmeric to be put on it. Then he asked 
Sayana Baidya what he should write on it.’’^ 

Writing is also mentioned in the Padadana on 
Kodadabba. When the Ullaya Buddyanta of Mangaluru 
desirous of finding out a spring in the well called 
Kancinadka, which he had caused to be dug in the fort 
at Barakuru, wanted to find out a person who could 
divine the nature of springs, he went to his Brahman 
adviser who told him that he could get aid only from 
a Pariah boy called Babbu, who lived with Kodanga 
Bannare in the village Uppuru. “ Then he took a 
palmyra leaf and wrote a letter. And he sent post-haste 
\7 i , a . :Joair, pp, 30-31. 
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messenger with the letter to the Yerejogu of 
Kodanga Bannare.’’^ In the same Padadana on/Cof/oJatSu 
we have the length of the palmyra leaf. On receiving the 
letter from Buddyanta of Mangaluru, Kodanga Bannare 
gave to the Pariah messenger, who had thus brought 
him a letter, “ milk in a cup and water in a camha'\ 
He then “ read the palmyra leaf which was a ^ena in 
length, and he read it to the length of a maru 

Instruction in reading and writing was received 
in schools called in Tulu garadi. The best example 
of a garadi is that given in the Padadana on Koti 
Cennaya. It is called the garodi of Peru Perumunde. 
Koti and Cennaya were directed to the house of 
Candagidi, the school master who owned the garadi, by 
Pajli Bannaya. They approached Sandagidi’s (/. e., 
Candagidi’s) house and called him loudly by name. 
“When they called him, he was not there but his wife 
answered the call. ‘Do you know, girl, where he has 
gone ? ’’ asked they. ‘ He went to a garadi at Peru 
Perumunde to teach boys to write and play,’ said she”.^ 
We shall have to see more about this school presently. 

Writing was in the primary stages taught on sand. 
This is how the seven children of Murave Byari and 
Fatima learnt the art of writing. “ They brought many 
a handful of fine sand from the sea-shore and put it on 


1. Kodadabbuj op. clt, 

2. A gena = a span from the tip of the thumb to that of the 
little finger ; a mdru = a space to which a man can extend his arms. 
KodadabbUt op. cit* 

3. /. A XXIV, p. 214. 
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estern verandah. They wrote on sand, and learnt 
writing on it. They got planks. They brought short 
leaves of the palm-tree from Uddandabottu, put them 
in the sun when it was low in the east and heaped them 
up in the evening when the sun was dark. Next day 
they cut off both ends of the leaves and bound the 
middle parts into books. They had five handfuls of 
leaves, and three of written books. They clearly read 
the writing on the leaves and only murmured books. 
Their writing on sand, planks, and leaves was done 
well.’’' 

That the Tuluvas knew writing in the days of Koti 
and Cennaya there can be no doubt. This is proved 
by the reference made in their Padadana to a stone 
inscription. When Cennaya and his brother had levelled 
the palace of the Ballala of Panja to the ground, they 
caused the Ballala to be brought before them, and after 
showering a volley of abuse on him, ended their speech 
thus:—“Seven feet of land in the village of Panja 
we shall annex to Edamburu.” Having thus severely 
reproached the Ballala, they told him that they would 
leave the village. On one side was Panja. and on the 
other was Edamburu, and between them was a Sf/a- 
stone, serving as a boundarjr-mark. They saw the 
stone, and it was covered with writing. “Look here> 
brother, see this writing on this stone,said the 


1. I. A* XXV, p. 239. The name given to the iron pencil which 
was used for writing is kanfdvu. No mention is made in the Padada- 
nas of ka4ota or cloth manufactured out of the charcoal and gum, on 
which accounts were written in later days. B.A.S. 
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ger brother. “ My qualifications are only that I 
was born before you and that I have grown up speedily, 
but writing, wit, and wisdom are all your part,” said 
Koti. Then the younger brother knelt down. Was it 
to dig the stone ? Or was it to read the writing on it ? 
He read the writing and said to his brother thus—“ O 
rny brother ! In former times, Edamburu was very 
powerful and Pahja paid tribute to Edamburu. Now 
Pahja has become powerful and Edamburu pays tribute 
to Pahja. Seven feet of the land of the village of 
Edamburu have been annexed to Pahja. Therefore it 
is now necessary to change the place of this stone.” 
Having said this, he dug up the stone, and moved it 
seven feet back, and thus annexed seven feet of land to 
Edamburu.^ 


There is reference to sewing in the Padadanas. 
Cennaya of Edamburu led the heroes to the palace of 
the Ballala of Edamburu. And while they were passing 
through the famous forest of Kemmule, their guide 
spoke to them thus:—“He (the Ballala of Edamburu) 
has ordered me to take you to him. I can do it; but 
look here, my heroes ! We shall have to go through the 
forest of Kemmule. If you see anything in that forest 
do not say to any one that you have seen it. If you 
hear anything, do not say that you have heard it. If a 
pregnant cow goes into the forest, it brings forth a 
dead calf. If a pregnant woman goes there she mis¬ 
carries. If a bird able to fly goes there, its wings are 


1. /. ^. XXIII, p. 46. 
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If a creeping ant 


goes 


there, it 


can creep no 


more. Therefore, oh you heroes, you should follow 
me as a child follows its mother, as chickens follow 


the hen, and as the thread follows the needle. 


The description of the ship which the enterprising 
children of Murave Byari of Sulikal built proves again 
that the Tulu people knew how to tack the sails and 
construct an awning. Silken flags are continually 
mentioned in the Padadanas. When Kocalva Ballala of 
Nandarabettu wanted to be a patron of the bhuta 
Ambadadi Pafijurli, he spoke to it thus—“To a bhuta, 
that desires to come to me, I will not say nay. If you 
will cast aside your present form, and come to me, 
I will have a woollen couch prepared for you, and 
cause a silken flag to be raised. I will offer to you a 
pig made of bell-metal.”^ 

The names of some musical instruments are given 
in the Padadanas. When their uncle had got ready for 
Koti and Cennaya a coat and a pair of trousers each, he 
had a horn (kombu) blown in their honour. The two 
heroes on reaching the house of their brother-in-law, 
Payya Baidya of Palli, asked him who the two most 
intimate friends of Kemer Ballala of Panja were. And 
Payya answered in return that Camunda Bernaye and 
Candagidi Baidya were the most faithful friends of the 
Ballala. Candagidi Baidya was the same person about 
whom we have already mentioned a few details. It was 


1. J. A XXIII, p. 46. 

2. Ibid, p. 94. 



who had replied to the two heroes that her 
husband had gone to a garadi at Peru Perumunde to 
teach the boys to write and play. 


The following was w^hat they witnessad in the 
garadi, ‘‘In a small hut consecrated to the bhuia in the 
village Peru Perumunde, Candagidi was teaching a 
number of boys to play dexterously on the flute. They 
went towards the place. Candagidi saw them afar, 
ordered the sound of the flute to cease, and all men to 
be silent, and shut the door.’’ On receiving no reply 
to their call, the heroes broke open the door and 
discovered Candagidi hiding behind a pillar. ‘‘ I have 
heard that you are teaching some boys to play on the 
flute. Teach my brother Cennaya,” said Koti. “ I 
will teach him. The new comer shall be the pupil and 
he who was here before shall be the mastersaid 
Candagidi. Then they played on the flute.^ 

In addition to the horn and the flute, there'was 
the pancavadya. In the Padadana on Kodadabbu mention 
is made of the pancavadya. The mother of Kodadabbu, 
Kaccuru Maldi, travelled on and on till she reached 
the limits of Barakuru. “ She came to the temple of 
Mahe^vara in Barakuru. There was the usual music 
{vadya) accompanied by the pancavadya and the horn 
called the sannata and the fire-works called sahananda'^ 
The five kinds of musical instruments were the follow^- 


1. J.^. XXIII, p. 44. 

2. Kodadabbuf op. cit. 
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:^the lute, the cymbals, the drum, the trumpet, 
and a kind of hautboy.^ 


10. RELIGION 

The Padadanas do not .inform us when the great 
religions were introduced into Tuluva. But one signi¬ 
ficant fact revealed in the folk-songs is that most of the 
bhutas descended from the Ghats. This is how the 
story of Panjurli begins—‘‘A sow gave birth to a twin 
brother and sister. ‘ Now we must descend the 
Ghats ! What god shall we serve ? If we serve the 
god Sidalinga in the south, he will probably accept 
our services, but his male attendants will not allow 
that. If we should offer to serve the god Mahalinge- 
^vara in the north, he may probably accept our 
services, but his male attendants will not let us serve 
him. Now there is the god Jimmappa in the east, 
mightier than all the gods and the hhutas. He is re¬ 
markably powerful, but his male attendants will inter¬ 
fere. There is the god Subraya on the Ghats. He 
will permit us to serve him, but his male attendants 
will not allow that’ ”. So spake Pahji Gujjare, king 
of the pigs, and Pahji Kaji, queen of the pigs.^ In the 
Padadana on the acts of Kanapaditaya, the bhuta is re¬ 
presented as having ‘descended into the Tulu country 


1. Manner, Tulu^English Dicty., p. 376. The pancavadya of 
Tuluva is evidently the same as the panca-maha-vadya mentioned in 
Kannada inscriptions. B. A. S. 

2. XXIir, p.21. 
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the Ghats’’.^ Likewise the story of the bhm 
^cHled Mundipaditaya known in Kasi as Kalabhairava, 
and Vaidyanatha, speaks of the bhuta as having des¬ 
cended into the Tulu country from the Ghats.^ King 
Dharma after finishing his toilet at the hands of the 
barber Binnadi Kara, said “ that he wanted to descend 
to the Tulu country and see the Tulu people It 
was this Dharma who later on became known as 
the bhuta Todakinar. The same wish was expressed 
by the two boys born in the palace at Nagaloka and 
Devaloka, who afterwards became known as Attavara 
Doyyongulu.^ 

The Tuluvas were aware of more humane agencies. 
The reference to god Subrahmanya on the Ghats, as 
we have just seen, is to a Brahman centre. And the 
mention of the gods I^vara, Narayana, and Brahma be¬ 
speaks a knowledge of the Hindu religion. A Padadana 
begins thus In the beginning when god Narayana 
created the earth, Isvara sat on his right and Brahma on 
his left/’^ We have already seen how in the question 
which the two brothers, Koti and Cennaya, put to their 
guide Cennaya of Edamburu about the structure which 
lay head of them, they showed a knowledge of the 
temples of the Hindus and of the Jainas, and of a 
mosque of the Mapillas.^ 



1. J. XXIir, p. 92. 

2. Ibid, p. 94. 

3. Ibid, p. 98. 

4. Ibid, p. 192. 

5. Ibid, p. 15. This Padadana has no title. 

6. Ibid, p. 47, op. cit. 
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e Ballalas seem to have naturally been influence 
by Hindu customs. The spies sent by the Edamburu 
Bailaja to find out what the two brothers were doing, 
reported that Koti and Cennaya were speaking very 
contemptuously of his government, and that, among 
other things, they suggested that all “the 'sraddhas of 
your ancestors, which have remained unperformed 


should now be performed.”^ 

The Tuluvas believed indeed in God and in 
Heaven, although the spirits of the dead heroes made 
up their lower hierarchy. When the great battle was 
ended, and Koti lay wounded, the Ballala of Edamburu, 
w^hom the hero had saved from utter ruin, met the 
heroes with these words—“ O great hero ! You are he 
that saved the w^hole of my kingdom!’’ It is w^ell, 
saidK5ti, ‘ but, my lord, pour some water into my 
throat that I may go to heaven. I will leave this body 
and go to Kailasa ’ 

The only specific reference to serpent worship is 
in the Padadana on Kodadabbu. Bale Kaccuru Maldi, 
the mother of Kodadabbu, was born in Kote^vara in the 
Kundapuru taluka. “Once she said that she wanted 
to go from Kote^vara (to Barakuru). Having said that 
with a nadupadi naga and a kadupoii herniQ in her hands, 
and wdth a mnli of mud and a mnli of bronze and a naga- 
darhe stick, she came to the south Kaccuru Maldi 
was known for the many charms she could perform. 


2. 90. 


"l. /. C. XXIII, p. 49. 
3. Kodadabbu, op. cit. 






In the Padadanas the building of a sthana^ or as it is 
more popularly known a Sana, is always described as 
the work that required great pomp and trouble. To 
build a sthana the aid of a Brahman astrologer was neces¬ 
sary. How fervently the Ballala of Mardal prayed to 
the Brahman to come to his buiu in order to fix a day 
for the opening ceremony of a sthana^ we have seen al¬ 
ready in an earlier connection. The same Padadana 
tells us how much it cost a Ballala, over and above the 
price of building materials such as trees, stones, etc., 
to build a sthana. The Ballala of Mardal after informing 
his nephew that he, according to the advice of the 
Brahman, was thinking of erecting a sthana for the 
new 6/iu/a, continued thus—“ Therefore I must begin 
the work of building the sthana next Friday. I must 
call the carpenters, and then begin the work. I cannot 
do well this without fifteen pagodas. I am, therefore, 
anxious not knowing what to do. What do you know 
of my anxiety ? 

Although the Ballala showed great anxiety in the 
matter of constructing 2 i sthana for the 6/iufaPanjurji, yet 
he soon collected all the materials required for a sthana 
with the aid of his tenants and friends. The Ballala 
urged the Brahman to come to the budu and the latter 
consented saying—Well, I will come. What can I do 
when you are so urgent ? I cannot deny you. There¬ 
fore, I will come. And I will tell you what things are 
necessary on the day. Twelve seers of rice and twelve 
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les of betel-leaves, forty-eight betel-nuts, tw^elve 
bunches of the flowers of the areca-nut tree, forty- 
eight kinds of parasitic plants, a bundle of firewood of 
the jack-tree, ninety-six tender cocoanuts, ninety-six 
ripe cocoanuts, forty-eight grains of rice and forty- 
eight seers of baked rice, forty-eight seers of beaten rice, 
ninety-six seers of jaggery, twelve dried cocoanuts, one 
hundred plantain leaves, one hundred ripe plantains, 
tw^elve seers of ghl, forty-eight seers of oil, and three 
seers of butter ; you must procure all these and then 
find out a good man to represent the bhuta. Let all 
these things be procured ; and on that day send for me 
early in the next morning, and I will come to you. And 
what else can I do ?” ^ 


That was not all. The sthana had to be equipped. 
The Ballala of Mardal “got a cot prepared for Panjurli 
bhuta and got a wooden railing on three sides of it, and 
got it painted. Then he sent iron to the blacksmith s 
shop and got a trident prepared wdth a chain and small 
jingling bells attached to the three points of it ; and 
also a sword and goglets and stool and all other neces¬ 
sary ornaments prepared’\^ It was when he had thus 
got ready all the required articles that he went to the 
house of the fortune-telling Brahman astrologer. 

To the bhutas who attended on the gods, the people 
performed an illumination that lasted for thirty days. 
“Thirty days in honour of the goddess Parame^vari of 
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ala! Thirty days’play with bulls! Three days’ 
fighting with cocks ! Thirty days’ play with areca-nuts, 
and gambling with cocoanuts ! Thirty days’ festival! 
Thirty days’ illumination of the guii ! The ceremony 
of raising Visnu’s flag and the figure of Garuda ! Aduru 
Dere Baidya intended to go ! ” Thus is related in the 
Padadana on. Jumadi,^ 


The Tuluvas represented some bhutas as destructive 
agents. In the Padadana on PanjurU, the Ballala of 
Kukyali named Karenke, after instructing the Pombada 
called Kantu, who was to personate the bhuta, consoles 
him by saying that whereas he himself would be 
getting only a vow from the poor, the Pombada would 
get a feast and a sacrifice from the rich, and that, there¬ 
fore, he would do well to be a bhuta. “If you go to a 
forest you will be called a pig, but be a bhuta, that is, 
the master of a thousand people. Isvara has given you 
authority to kill a man, who was to have lived twelve 
years more, if he had not disregarded you ! So great 
a bhuta you are ! 

InTuluva the man who personates a bhuta is a 
Pombada by caste. And the priest of a bhutasthana is 
generally a Baidyenaye (or a Billavar), the only excep¬ 
tion being in Ekkar, near Mulki, where the piijari is a 
Vokkelme or a Bunt. That the Tuluvas distinguished 
evil spirits from bhutas, can be made out from the 
description of the great forest deitjr of Kemrnule, 


1. I. A. XXIir, p. 19. 
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bhuta Brahmara, who in the Padadana on Koti 
Cennaya is thus pictured. The brothers had finished 
praying to the i/iu/a and “before the words had left 
their lips, Brahmara had granted their prayer. The 
doors that had been shut opened, and the lamps that 
had been put out became lighted, and all their prayer 
was fully answered. They then prayed that the bhuta 
should descend from the seventh storey of the gudi, and 
come down to the third, and that he should hold a 
golden plate in his hands, and receive their offerings. 
Then Brahmara descended from the seventh storey to 
the third, riding on a white horse. Holding a silver 
umbrella, he wore a garland of white conch shells on 
his right shoulder, and on his left, a garland of black 
shells. He held discus on his head and his breast was 


covered with a square shield.”^ 

But Kantu Pombada who acted the part of Panjurli 
may be taken to be the type of a Tuluva devil-dancer. 
It was not enough to get painted, if, for example, a 
man wanted to imitate a Panjurli, like a pig, or to sing 
the origin and prowess of a bhuta like a squirrel. There 
were many preliminaries to be got ready, there was the 
ceremony of getting possessed, and finally there was 
the dancing. And in no Padadana is the whole picture 
so faithfully depicted as in the story of Panjurli in 
which the Ballaja of Marda}, with the aid of the Brah¬ 
man astrologer, had got everything in perfect trim, and 
was only awaiting the arrival of the Pombada priest. 


1. XXIII, p. 47. 
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n the sun 




was about to set they “got the 
cleansed. And the Bhatta lit a fire for a sacrifice with 
firewood from the jack-tree ; and gave oblations of ^/i7, 
to the hhnia ; and gave sacrifices according to a certain 
number. As the sacrifices were over, the sun set; then 
the devil-dancer also came. Then the Bhat^ sitting 
before the fire took tender cocoanuts and ripe cocoa- 
nuts, and beaten-rice and baked-rice, and honey, and 
and butter, and curds, and milk, and prepared 
pancamrta, and then the BhaUa took the sandal stone 
and rubbed sandal wood upon it and prepared sandal. 
Then the Bhatta called the Ballala and told him—‘Now 
take the devil-dancer yourself to the tank, and let him 
bathe there and come’. So saying he sent them ; and 
before they returned he made everything ready in the 
sthana. And then they came and entered the sthana and 
stood before the sacrificial fire. Then the Bhatta 
said—‘Now be not dilatory. Give the devil-dancer the 
flowers of the arecanut tree and some grains of rice ; 
and let him stand in front of us. Give him the sword 
and the belT. 


“Having done so, all of them prayed—‘O Lord ! if 
you are Panjurli bhutaoi a truth, let it become known 
to us in this way.’ So saying all of them at once threw 
rice upon the devil-dancer. Then the music was 
played. Suddenly the devil-dancer began to tremble 
and cried out with a loud voice and ran round the sthana 
and ran to the tank and bathed again, and came back 
and took the sword, and began to pierce his belly with 
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__ _ hen the Baragas, who had come together in Tlie 
sthSna, took away the sword from the hands of the 
devil-dancer, and prayed thus—‘ O Lord Panjurh, if 
you are of truth, now you must open your mouth and 
speak to us. We have taken much pains to believe in 
you. Now you must be pleased with us and take the 
sacrifice which we offer, and order us and save us.’ 

“ At this the Panjurli said O Ballala, I came down 
from the sky, yet I had no ladder to do it. Do you 
hear me ? I am he that came down without a ladder. 
Great magicians tried for seven days and seven nights 
to catch me; and yet they could not catch me, but I am 
to come here. Now I must go about to the great towns 
and see renowned places and seek for a habitation. I 
am come to help the men of this world. Take courage. 
Do not be afraid. I am very much pleased with the 
sacrifice which you have offered. iVnd yet you must 
henceforth give me two tambilas every year. If you fail 
in this, I will give you trouble. Then you must not 
complain of me. Now I am very glad that I have first 
drunk milk in your house. In future I will help you, 
so that no sickness or disease attack your children or 
your cattle. Now bring me food ; the devil-dancer is 
getting very tired. I must not give (him) much trouble. 
Bring me all sorts of cakes and puddings and milk, and 
I will take my food.’ 

“At this the Ballala said—‘O Baragas! Panjurli 
has spoken well. He is the demon of truth. Bring him 
the food that he has asked. Let him take it.’ 
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All the Baragas hearing these words, brought food 
toPanjurli. Panjurli when he was about to take the food, 
asked the Ballala—‘O Ballala ! How is the trmla which 
you have got prepared for me ? I wish to see it, bring 
it here before me ! ’ 


Then they brought the trisula to Panjurli bhvita and 
gave it to him. Then Panjurli took the tri'sula in one 
of his fingers, and said—‘All of you see this; now, 
though the tri'sula is so big, it is only so to you ; but it 
is not so to me. To me this is a straw. It is not big 
in my eyes. And now I must see all the other orna- 
nients which you have prepared for me ! ’ 

“At this, they brought the mask {ani) which they 
had prepared for Panjurli and gave it to him. He saw^ 
the mask and was quite delighted with it, and putting 
it on his face, trembled and cried out in a loud voice, 
and said—‘You see, the mask which you have prepared 
for me is very beautiful.’ 

“And again he said—‘Now bring the goglets!’ And 
so the goglets were brought. In this manner they did 
everything ; and the bhata enjoyed the feast, and having 
finished the dedication the assembly dispersed. 

The good feeling that existed between the dif¬ 
ferent communities is seen in the Padadanas which 
mention how Muhammadans and Hindus lived harmo¬ 
niously together. In the village of Uddara or Uddala, 
near Manjesvara, a great devil-dancing ceremony 

1. I, A. XXVI, pp. 68-69. Contrast the barbarous account given 
by Lavie in Sturrock, S, C. Manual, I. p. 139. B. A. S. 
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d. It is of the bhutas called the Doyyongulu. 
When the ayana of the Doyyongulu takes place every 
year, it is customary for the Pombada priests to go to 
the mosque of the Mapiljas and to assure the latter of 
the sympathy and support of the Hindus. This is in 
memory of the success which had attended the arms of 
a Mapilla general during the mediaeval ages when he 
had prayed the Doyyongulu for help, and when, as we 
have already mentioned, he presented them with 
grants of land.^ 

Another example of the amity that prevailed 
among the two communities is given in the Padadana of 
Bobbarye. In this we are told that the children of 
Murave Byari determined to go on trading in a ship, 
as narrated in an earlier context. And with the money 
which they got by selling their she-bulTalo, they 
collected some fishermen and Mapiljas and went to 
Periyer Kadanjar. And when they neared the temple of 
Brahma, the Byaris Were brought to ‘ a halt by the 
villagers.” “If you are in your caste you may come into 
the temple yard and touch the door and then tell us 
what you want,” said the villagers.^ It was a remark¬ 
able privilege, indeed, which the Mapillas received at 
the hands of their Hindu brethren. 


11. CDSTOMS AND MANNERS 
The difference that existed betw'een the customs 
prevalent among the Brahmans and those which were 

1. Cf. Aygal, Doyyongolu, pp. 2~4. Supra, p. 464. 

2. /. A. XXV, pp. 239, seq. 
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among the Billavars is given in the cruel case 
of the young maid of the J5ti Brahman caste, who after¬ 
wards became known to Tuluva tradition as Deyi Bai- 
dyedi. To the Baidya saviour who had with great 
respect come near her and promised to loosen her 
bonds, the poor girl related thus her sad story. “ In 
that case I will tell you, hear me. If you ask me where 
I came from, I came from Parimale. A Brahman maid 
is like an earthen pot. A copper pot may be' touched 
by any one, but an earthen one must not be touched by 
outsiders. When a dog touches an earthen pot, it is 
thrown aw^ay. This is the custom among the Brahmans. 
If you ask my parents' names, I will not tell you. I 
am not married. lam a virgin maid. I am thirteen 
years of age. Nobody came to ask me in marriage, 
and as I reached puberty before marriage, they tied 
my hands and eyes and left me in the forest. If a girl 
obtains puberty before her marriage, they do not allow 
lier to remain in the town but send her to the forest. 
This is the custom among the Brahmans The Billa- 
var hearing this custom replied- *0 maid ! your custom 
is not among other castes. Is it a sin in a girl to attain 
puberty before marriage ? In our caste we have no 
such custom. We always marry after a girl attains 
puberty. It is very rarely that we marry before 
that.’’ 


v Then the girl continued-“There is another custom 
among the Brahmans. If a little girl, still a child, 
should lose her husband and becomes a widows she is 
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^^nO’t jallowed to marry again. God has created different 
customs for different castes.” 

And the startled Baidya gave her the following 
':eply-“ These Brahmans are very hard-hearted men. 
They do not show' any mercy to their offspring. It 
w'ould be better for them to kill her (a child) at once 
than to bring her and leave her in the forest in this 
manner. No other castes are so hard-hearted as the 
Brahmans. It seems to me that this custom is not given 
to you by God, but instituted by men themselves. God 
will never ordain that they should sacrifice young 
women to tigers and bears, to be devoured by them.”* 
Sama Alva, who said these w'ords, show'ed how' 
humane and wise the Billavars were by giving the 
forlorn girl in marriage to his ow'n nephew' Sayana 
Baidya. He said to his sister, the mother of Sayana 
Baidya, thus-” We must celebrate a marriage. W'e 
must not do everything according to our will. We 
must first tell the Ballala of Parimaje. After inform¬ 
ing him w'e must inform all the leaders of our caste. 
We must prepare all things necessary for the marriage. 
We must get half a korjt of rice prepared. We shall 
require oil, jaggery, cocoanuts, salt, tamarinds, cor¬ 
iander, and saffron, etc.”’ 

But the next question w'as that of fixing the day of 
marriage. This w'as the w'ork of the devil-priests. 
After giving them betel-leaves and betel nuts to eat, 

~ 1, J. A. XXV, p. 2%. 

2. Ibid, p. 2%. 
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find a mat to sit upon, Sama Alva requested them to 
help him as regards the celebration of the marriage. 
And then the devil-priests consulted among them- 
sleves, and said to Sama Alva ‘You must have the 
marriage celebrated on the ninth day of the next 
month. It is an auspicious day ! ’ Sama Alva consented 
and said-‘By that day I will have everything ready.’ 
Then the priests asked him-'For what numbers of per¬ 
sons are you preparing the feast ?’ ‘For eight hundred 


persons’, replied he, and asked them-'Will that be 
enough?’ They replied-'It is according to your abi¬ 
lity. We will not constrain you.’ So saying they 
dispersed and returned to their homes. 

Sama Ajva had in the meanwhile already got all 
the necessary articles ready. In this matter he had 
secured the aid of those persons who had come to his 
house to drink palm-juice. And they were the Bunts, 
and the Koragars, the Holeyas and the other low castes. 
“Sama Alva told the Holeyas to bring one mura of 
salt and told the Koragars to bring baskets, etc., 
prepared for him. When the fishermen came to his 
house to drink, he told them to supply him w'ith enough 
fish for a marriage feast. And w’hen the Bunts came 
to his house, he said to them-‘0 ye sons of Settis ! 


There is to be a marriage in my house ; you must do 
me a favour.’ ’” 

The permission of the Ballaja had next to be 
secured. So the palm-climber hurried to his master’s 


1. I. A. XXV, p. 300. 


2. Ibid, P.Z98. 
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The following conversation between the Bal 
and his privileged Baidya illustrates the cordial feel¬ 
ings that existed between a Tuluva master and his 
servant. “As I was starting to come here in order to 
tell you,’said Sama A}va,‘your servant came to call 
me, and I have accompanied him.’ On this the Ballala 
said—‘O Sama Alva ! Tell me what has happened in 
your house ? Then Sama Alva began from the begin¬ 
ning and related to him the whole story, and the Ballaja 
of Parimale said to him—‘You have no daughter. 
Therefore, God has given you this daughter. Marry 


her to your nephew’. 

“"pQ this he replied—‘So think I and 1 do according 
to your help’. Then the Ballala said again—‘Ask me 
whatever yo want. Do not be afraid. 1 hen he said 
‘Everything requires your help.’ Then the Ballaja said 
again— ‘Ask me whatever you want.’ Then he said— 
‘Upto this day I have never once given a big feast. 
Therefore, this time I must give a feast to all my 
castemen in the town. If I do not, they will excom¬ 
municate me.’ Then the Ballala asked him O Ajva ! 
Tell me how much you require?’ He replied—‘Sir, 
I shall require halt a/rorii of rice. I want your help 
in this. This is the chief item.’ Then the Ballala 
said—‘O Sama Ajva, why are you afraid ? I will help 
you. I will give you whatever you require. Then 

Sama Alva replied—‘It is true that you will give me 

this now. But must not I return it afterwards ? What 
shall I say of a feast which is to be given by contracting 
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Many have come to poverty and sold th^ 
T^s and homes by contracting debts during marriages. 
If one becomes poor, the rich look down upon him. 
The poor man is lighter than cotton.’ At this the 
Ballaja said—‘Do not talk too much, but go home and 
make everything ready. Whatever is wanting, I will 
supply.’ ” '■ No doubt the Ballala took a paternal interest 
in the welfare of his Baidya. But as Sama Alva’s sister 
and nephew, and Sama Alva himself, remarked, custom 
required that they had to return back unto the Ballaja 
all that they had received from him. “It is true he 
will supply us now,’’ said the nephew, “but we will 
have to return it to him afterwards. We are happy 
when we borrow, but it is very difficult to return what 
is borrowed afterwards.” ’ 

When the devil-priests had fixed the day of the 
marriage, and the Ballala had guaranteed support to 
Sama Ajva, invitations were sent to the latter’s rela¬ 
tives and caste people and friends. How’ the invita¬ 
tions were sent the Padadanas unfortunately do not 
inform us. We are to suppose that they must have 
been conveyed by word of mouth. When once again 
the devil-priests questioned Sima Alva as to the 
number of persons he was going to invite to the mar¬ 
riage, he said—“ One person from each house.” And 
the persons thus invited were not to come to Sama 
Ajva’s house empty-handed. The devil-priests on 
hearing that he intended to invite one person from 
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each house, said—“Yes, that is right. If you invite 
one person from each house, you will get a load from 
every house, and it will not be necessary for you to buy 
vegetables, etc.” Invitations to a marriage in ancient 
Tuluva, therefore, carried deep obligations with them. 


The relatives and friends, however, were not to 
come only with loads of vegetables. When Sama Alva 
had finished talking with the devil-priests, “ in the 
evening, men, women, and children came to his house. 
The sister of Sama Alva received them, and spread 
mats for them, and made them sit down, and gave 
them betel-leaves and nuts, and thus showed them res- 
pecf. Sama Ajva’s wife brought lamps and kept them 
in Ihe rooms and lighted them. All the neighbours 
who came to the marriage helped them in preparing for 
the feast. Vegetables of various kinds were brought 
and cut into small pieces, and made into curry, fowls 
were killed and prepared in curries of various kinds, 
sweet-meats were made, rice was boiled, and every¬ 
thing was made ready for the marriage day.’ ^ This 
singular feature of society even now^ prevails in Tuluva. 

And so when everything was got ready, betel-leaves 
and nuts were received and given back, and on the en¬ 
suing week, on a Sunday, the bride was taken to the 
bridegroom, and the 'actual ceremony of marriage at 
last arrived. And then ‘‘guests began to come in, rela¬ 
tives, and friends came, and all were made to sit in the 
marriage pandal. Then the devil-priests of the sthana 
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le and sat in the place of honour. They called 
Sama Alva and asked him if the bridegroom was ready. 
So the bridegroom and the bride adorned themselves 
and were brought and made to sit on the raised spot 
reserved for them. Then the women of the town who 
had come to the marriage sat in a semi-circle before 
them. The men sat on one side, the chief men of the 
caste in the front row. They called Sama Alva and 
told him to perform the marriage ceremony. He 
called his sister to him to join him in pouring water. 
She said—‘ O brother, do it yourself with your 
wife. Pour water, you and your wife, and give 
Deyi Baidyedi in marriage to my son.’ Then he 
asked the priests of the sthdna whether they con¬ 
sented to what his sister had said. They replied—‘If 
you agree to it, we also agree.’ 

“He asked his relatives and friends and they also 
consented. Then he stood up and called Sayana Baidya 
to him and told him to stand with his face to the east; 
and next he called Deyi, his own daughter, and told her 
to stand with her face to the west, and made them give 
to each other their right hands, and took a water-pot 
and poured water and gave the bride to the bride-groom. 
Then (he) asked the priests what he should do next. 
‘Now let the bridegroom and the bride sit down,’ said 
they,‘and let the relatives and friends sprinkle rice 
upon them. ’ 

“ Then, one by one, they went and gave money into 
the hands of the bride and bridegroom and sprinkled 
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their heads. Afterwards when the sesa (the 
sprinkling of rice) ceremony was over, all the men 
and women stood up, and taking rice in their hands, 
threw it simultaneously upon the bride and the bride¬ 
groom, blessing them at the same time saying,—‘May 
you live till the sun and the moon cease to shine! May 
you live till your hair becomes white 1 May you get 
children and grand-children, and may you increase 
abundantly.’ Then the priests told Sama Alva to 
present a new dhotra to the bridegroom and a new sire 
to the bride. Then the bride and the bridegroom put on 
new clothes and came and prostrated themselves before 
their relatives and friends, who blessed them and 
said May God bless you with long life and save vou! ’ 
1 hen the priests said—‘Now make haste; it is 
getting late; rice and curry is getting cold; let the 
guests sit down to dinner ! ’ 7Ten all the guests and 
friends went out of the pandal and servants came with 
brooms to sweep the place. Afterwards the chief men 
of the caste came and made all the people sit in rows, 
and pieces of plantain leaves were placed before each 
person. The relatives and friends were made to sit in 
the front rows; and all were made to sit according to 
rank. 1 hose who had come uninvited were made to 
sit in the hindmost row. Then rice was brought and 
served, and curry was brought and served. Then they 
were told to eat. Then they began to eat. Afterwards 
(a thick gruel like preparation made of cocoa- 
rut juice ard jaggery, rice and pulse was served and 
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_ the pSyasa sugar was served in plentifully. All 

the people partook of as much as they liked, and were 
satisfied, and said they had never tasted such a good 
dinner. So they arose from the dinner, and the plantain 
leaves on which they had eaten were all removed and 
given to the Koragars. The Koragars found on the plan¬ 
tain leaves quantities of rice, which had been left by 
the eaters; and they ate it and they were glad. So the 
pandal was swept and cleansed, and again a second 
party (f. e., those who had not taken their meal at the 
first time) sat down to dinner; and after they had 
finished their dinner, a third party («. e., those who were 
employed as serving their guests, etc.) sat down to 
dinner. After all had thus finished their dinner, all 
the guests sat down, and the chief men of the caste and 
the priests of the sthono called Sama Ajva, 
and said to him-* O Sama Ajva, none have 
ever prepared so well for a marriage feast as you have. 
God’s blessing is upon you! You are a fortunate man.’ 
Some indeed said—‘He would not have found a girl in 
the forest if he were not a fortunate man.’ Then they 


said to Sama Alva— Now we will go. Then he said, 
clasping his hands—‘You have helped me in celebrating 
the marriage of my nephew. As you have been so kind, 
this marriage has been celebrated with much success. 
At this they said—‘Do not complement us; all has gone 
off so well on account of your good fortune; we have 
done nothing. Now we are going.’ Then he gave them 
betel leaves and nuts, etc., and showed them respect. 
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went away gladly. Then his relatives also 
prepared to go. But he prevented them and said ‘You 
must stay here four days more.’ So they stayed.”^ 

As days passed Deyi Baidyedi was on the way to 
motherhood. Here it is interesting to note the food 
that was given to pregnant women in Tuluva. The 
Padadana on Kallurtii enlightens us on this point. Sambu 
Kalkuda received “letter after letter, messenger after 
messenger” from Belur. “These letters and messen¬ 
gers are sent on first but I will supply the pregnant 
woman (his wife) with medicine; and I am coming,” said 
Sambu Kalkuda. He supplied her with five seers of 
mustard, three seers of pepper, some dried cocoanuts, 
a pot full of oil, and a bell metal measuring half a seer 
instead of a stone.^ 

The account of the birth of K5ti and Cennaya 
Baidya is thus given in their Padadana. “On a lucky 
day of the month of Sona, the water of pregnancy came 
in the womb of Deyi, and her womb grew larger. In 
the beginning of the ninth month of pregnancy, she was 
called to the buiu of Parimale Ballala to give him 
medicine.”^ And when she had cured him of his ill¬ 
ness, the time came for her delivery. And “the Ballaja 
at once ordered her to be taken to a comfortable place 
and sent for midwives. The midwives came and 
helped her, and she brought forth twin boys.”^ Ac¬ 
cording to another version, Deyi Baidyedi refused to be 
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ed in the Ballala’s hniu, “ ‘I will not bring for 
"my child at the huiu built by you,’ said she to the 
Ballala. The Ballala got her a hut and a yard belonging 
to one Brahman, a tenant of some dry land. He took 
off his waist-belt of silver, and placed it for her to hold 
on. ^By holding this, with one single pain, will you 
bring forth the children from your womb, and be well. 
I shall come to give names to your children,’ said he.”^ 


Likewise in a third version of the story we have the 
following—“By this time Deyi felt pain and (her atten¬ 
dants) hung a rope to facilitate the delivery, praying to 
the bhuta Brahmara of Kemmule.”’ “Thus did she 
bring forth and the first satakam and the holy water of 
God was brought to her, and she bathed on the fortieth 
day. After some days and months were (had ?) passed, 
Deyi went to a temple,^ to obtain merit; and offered 
at the feet of God an areca flower and a handful of 
money.Having received several flowers from the 
priest, she returned home ; while her husband, Sayana 
Baidya, being overjoyed “called some of the wild 
people who lived in the jungles and told them to bring 
to him four loads of young bamboo shoots and a load of 
lemons.”^ With this he hurried to the Ballaja’s budu. 
Meanwhile the Ballala of Parimaje had sent for her, 


1. LA. XXIV, p. 141. 

2. Ibid, XXIII, p. 29. 

3. Perhaps that under the charge of Ellur Abbe. B. A. S. 
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Requested her, since she had already bathed on the 
fortieth day, to take food in his palace.^ 


And then came the ceremony of christening the 
children. According to one version, it was at the 
suggestion of the Ballala that the twins were called 
Koti Baidya and Cennaya Baidya, although just above 
we saw that it was one Birmana (Brahman) who promisd 
to christen the children. The Ballala, however, gave 
them names. “ A short stool with three legs was 
placed for him (the Ballaja) to sit on. ‘Do you, 
Deyi, call your children as I want to see them', said 
the Ballala. Then she went inside and brought out 
Koti who was born first. ‘O Deyi, you had better give 
this child the name of Koti that he may endure for 
ever, like the corner-stone of the temple of Kotesvara, 
and to the second child the name Cennaya, that he 
may endure like the corner-stone of the temple at 
Cattisvara', said the Ballaja. ‘Keep these children in a 
cradle and swing it'."^ 


Another version of the story has the following— 
“Then, first she brought forth a male child. From 
one womb she brought forth two children. On the 
ninth day after this, she and her children were puri¬ 
fied, and it was desired that the ceremony of giving 
names to the children should be performed on that day. 
So that he might out-live the corner-stone of the temple 
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god at K5tesvara in the south, the first 
Koti, and so that he might live as long as there 
existed the corner-stone of the temple of the god at 
Badiringa (Badarinatha ?) in the north, the second was 
named Cennaya.’’^ 

And when the children grew into fine youths, there 
came another important ceremony. It was that of 
tonsure and a bath. Sayana Baidya, in order to inform 
the Ballala that the boys needed treatment under a 
razor, said—“The goddess Kali who sits in the face of 
the children whom you have nourished, should be driv¬ 
en away, and the goddess of wealth should be invited 
to sit there instead.” It was to drive out Kali, there¬ 
fore, that the Ballala ordered his court-clerk to write 
a letter to the barber of the buda, who lived on the 
Ghats, to come at once, in whatever dress he was and 
even though he had half finished his dinner. Thus it was 
that Kande Bollarasvami alias Isara Kambli living in a 
place called Karmisale in the city of Ijjya on the Ghats, 
w^as made to come through the letter written by Nara- 
yana Rangoji. The letter was delivered by Vannapa 
Bhandhari. Isara Kambli at once hurried to the low^ 
country taking wdth him all instruments, viz., “tw^o 
pairs of razors, a pair of scissors, a small cup for hold¬ 
ing water, tweezers and a glass in which the face could 
be reflected.’' On reaching the Ballaja’s palace, he 
was asked to name all the things required for the cere¬ 
mony. “Five bundles of betel leaves, five arecanuts, 




named 
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having three eyes, a seer of green 
cows’ milk are wanted,” replied to barber. 



“ He was supplied with all the things required for 
his part of the business. All the friends of Sayana 
Baidya assembled ; a small bower of plantain leaves 
was formed, festoons of cocoanut leaves were hung up, 
the inner part of the roof was ceiled, and the ground 
was covered with a carpet. 


“ The children of Sayana Baidya together with the 
friends who were assembled, circumambulated the 
bower, the boys being seated within it. Then the 
pouring of rice on their heads began. First the barber 
poured it, next Sayana Baidya, and last of all, Sayana 
Baidyedi, mother of Kantanna. 

“ Then the barber holding the left cheek by his 
hand, began his work on the right cheek of Koti. The 
front part of his head he shaved and made figures of 
the sun and moon; and on the back of the head he 
made the figures of Bhima and Arjuna. Thus the ton- 
sure of Koti Baidya was finished and he was lifted by 
the hand. Lamps were waved before his brother s face 
too in a plate filled with rubies. Coral was thrown on 
Cennaya’s head, and his head too was shaved, and 
figures of the sun and moon formed on the front part, and 
figures of Bhima and Arjuna on the back. The tonsure 
of both was thus over, and theyw'ere now to bathe them¬ 
selves, and wash away the pollution of being shaved. 
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ceremony of tonoure seems to have been 
common in ancient Tuluva. In the Padadana on the 
Attavara Doyyongulu, the two boys were also shaved in 
precisely the same manner by a barber also from above 
the Ghats. The barber with his box of razors and 
looking glass was asked to do his duty to the boys in 
the palace of Nagaloka. “ An English chair with four 
legs was placed in the middle of the cavadi, two ja^ana 
joti lamps were placed at the left and right of him, and 
a seer of rice and a cocoanut w^ere placed before him. 
A conch-shell was blown and fly brushes were waved on 
both sides of him. The two boys sat there in undress, 
while pearls were sprinkled over them and a light 
adorned with corals was turned towards their faces. 
So all the ceremony was performed. 

“ Then the barber came, and placing a cup of 
water ready, he stood on the left side, and shaved the 
right side, and then he went to the right side, and 
shaved the left side, and also cut off the ends of the 
moustaches. He made a line for the eyebrows and put 
the sign of the sun and the moon on their hearts, and 
of Bhima Raksasa on their backs. He polished their 
toe-nails and cut their finger-nails. In this way did he 
shave them correctly from head to foot.^’^ 

Likewise when king Dharma of Kanci Kadanga 
saw a beard appearing on his cheeks, he immediately 
sent for the court barber Binnadi Kara. Then the barber 
on coming to the palace, at once fell to work. “A 
t p. 191. 
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ean chair with four legs was placed in the mn 
the floor. Two jagana lamps were placed on the left 
and right of it. One seer of rice and a cocoanut were 
put on a plantain leaf. And then the ringing of the bell 
was heard and a conch-shell was blown and swishes were 
waved over the king, who sat on the chair in half-dress- 


Pearls w'ere cast, and lamps were waved before his face. 
Then the barber came to the king Dharma and shaved 
his face and then shaved him from head to foot.”^ 


And in all these instances the final question that 
remained to be answered was—How was one to atone 
for the sin of having touched a barber ? The answer is 
given in the Padadana on Koti and Cennaya, and on 
Doyyongulu. “ For this purpose (i.e., of washing away 
the pollution of having been shaved) Koti and Cennaya 
got ready the juice of several kinds of leaves growing in 
dry and w-et paddy fields ; and uddu and pods of green 
gram, and several substances for washing away oil; 
also a thousand pots of hot water and a thousand pots 
of cold water. They warmed themselves by bathing 
in the hot w'ater, and cooled themselves by bathing in 
the cold water. They then went to a room where there 
was sandal wood, and ground a great deal of the sandal 
w’ood, and fully besmeared their bodies down to the 
waist w'ith it, and then sat down to take their food. ’ 

In the case of the royal children mentioned in the 
DoyyonHala , oil w’as rubbed and the heroes took their 
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a huge pan four hands in breadth. AjatH (li 
^wrestler, but here a person employed to rub oil) was 
sent for and oil was rubbed on them. A large pan, 
four hands in breadth, was placed under a white hadika 
tree near a tank built by one of the boys. A thousand 
pots of water were poured in and were warmed with 
twelve bundles of fire-wood, and a thousand pots of 
warm water were poured on their heads and then a 
thousand pots of cold water. Thus were they rubbed 
with oil and washed in water. Then their hair had to 
be rubbed with cloth made of silk, of the following 
kinds— kaber, black ^silk; bober, white silk; sopu kam- 
batiy yir madure ; the silk which is so light that it flies 
off three hundred gaouJas at a breath ; the silk that is 
soaked by a tear ; and the silk which may be concealed 
between the finger and a nail.’’^ 


And when Koti and Cennaya had played their part 
manfully, their turn came to quit the world. And in 
the great battle fought in the neighbourhood of Panja 
and Edamburu, the heroic Koti fell. Rukku Ballala, 
son-in-law of the Edamburu Ballaja, on seeing the great 
soldier sitting down under a tree, galloped to the 
Ballala’s palace, and informed the Ballala that the 
saviour of Edamburu was nearing his end. At once a 
palanquin was sent to fetch the hero. Koti drank the 
tender cocoanuts given to him by the Ballala, who, weep¬ 
ing, said—“ ‘O Koti! You were a hero that was able 
to save my kingdom. Now the time of its downfall 
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aches !' But Koti said^—‘Oh my lord ! We strit 
continue to assist you as we did in our lifetime in the 
day of battle. Only plant our dagger in the battle¬ 
field, and we shall fight, on your behalf, as spirits in 
the same manner as w^e did as men. In life w^e never 
gave up your cause ; therefore, after death, be assured, 
w^e shall not fail to assist you.’ ” ^ 


In this parting speech of Koti w’e have the essence 
of the Tuluva belief in spirits. Thus died the noble 
Koti. But, the Padadana continues, Brahma in heaven 
refused to admit the great soldier till he had brought 
his brother Cennaya along wdth him. “ Hearing these 
words, K5ti came back to the w^orld. The younger 
brother came to the side of a deep w'ell and looked 
down in it and saw" his face reflected in the water. 
“My brother fell in the battle. What is the use of 
my living ? “ said Cennaya to himself. So saying he 
struck his leg (head ?) against a rock and thus commit¬ 
ted suicide. The new"s reached the Ballaja that 
Cennaya had committed suicide in the house of the 
physician Barma of the village of Sanje Mahje.^ Then 
the wailing Ballaja “caused a mango and a jack tree 
growling one on each side of a river, to be cut. He 
caused a funeral pile to be raised in a corner of the 
burial ground, and had the body burnt. Then the two 
brothers went in the form of spirits to the throne of 
Brahma, w"ho said—‘Do not approach the gudi. Do not 
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rt into the yard. You must purify yourselves before 
you come to me’. 

“Hearing the order, they came iii the shape of 
aerial beings, to the Ballala’s mansion, and threw the 
handle of their dagger on the ground, and asked the 
Ballala to purify them. On the ninth day of their 
death, the Ballala caused the ashes of their dead bodies 
to be collected, and on the tenth, had the ceremony of 
snlya performed. He planted three posts on the burial 
ground and covered them with clothes of different 
colours. Thus he caused all the funeral rites to be 
performed, in as grand a manner as would have been 
done for a royal Ballala.” Having thus purified them¬ 
selves, they again approached the throne of Brahma w^ho, 
once again, refused to entertain them till they had 
washed themselves in the Ganges. When they had 
thus completely removed all stain of a bloody life, 
according to the story, “they came for the third time 
to the throne of Brahma. Then they came into the 
yard and entered the gudi^ They stood on the right 
hand of Brahma and became members of Brahma’s 
council, and were ever afterwards in the world as much 
honoured as Brahma himself.’’^ 


A grander funeral had been given to their mother 
Deyi Baidyedi by the Ballaja of Parimle. When she 
died at the hands of her rival Birmanna Baidya, “she 
went to Kailasa first and then went'to Vaikuntha.. 
Wood for burning was placed at the burial ground, a 
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tree before and a jack tree behind, being cut 
Sixty bundles of sandal wood were put upon Deyi 
and she was burnt with oil and ^hi. Then her caste 
people were called and had to appoint a day for funeral 
ceremony. The day was appointed. On the third day 
after the burning, the ashes were gathered and on the 
fourteenth day the funeral ceremony was performed.”^ 


Besides rice, palm juice and arrack, there were the 
various vegetables. Opium was not unknown to the 
people in early Tuluva. One of the epithets used by 
Koti and Cennaya in the volley of abuse they poured 
upon the trembling Ballala of Pahja was that he was 
‘'an opium-eating Ballaja and a Wang-smokingBallala/’^ 
Judged by the Padadanas the Tuluvas seem to have 
been proficient in the art of cooking. The grand 
dinner given by the Ballaja of Parimaje, to which we 
have to refer again, in honour of Deyi Baidyfedi, con¬ 
tained famous dishes. Even in the house of Sayana 
Baidya there was no dearth of dishes. The two heroes 
Koti and Cennaya sat dowm to take their dinner. 
“There were five hundred kinds of curries mixed with 
curds, and three hundred kinds of curries mixed w'ith 
tamarind pickle, and green rice boiled in milk. They 
ate food mixed wdth ghi, washed their hands in whey, 
and chewed betel-leaves.”^ 

While going on long journeys, the Tuluvas carried 
food with them to last the time of their travel. Sambu 
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da’s daughter determined to find out the where¬ 
abouts of her brother, and got ready food for the 
journey. She “prepared for her brother a meal with 
one and a half seer of ^hi and three pieces of jaggery ; 
a dish with milk, and another mixed with curds ; cakes 


made of rice, sugar, and cocoanut and fried with oil; 
rice pudding, and rice flour in a leaf. She took the 
ghi in a pot and tied up the rest in a bundle for her 
brother. For herself she baked bread and made . some 
curries of vegetables ; one and one half seer of three 
pieces of jaggery. She tied them all together in a leaf 
and combed her hair, putting a chaplet of pearls on her 
head.”^ On reaching Karkala she heard of the sad 
plight of her brother, and then she ran to Yenur 
(Venuru) where she threw her own and her brother’s 
parcel into a river.^ 

• « On ordinary occasions the Tuluvas lived on a 
simpler diet. Even heroes like Koti and Cennaya were 
content with plain food. The insulting words of the 
Ballala of Panja were read out to the tw^in heroes, and 
the poor messenger received as his reward a garland of 
the very palm-leaves upon which the message had been 
written but burnt at both the ends ! Then Koti and 
Cennaya took their bath. “They bathed'^nd washed 
•away the oil. They took a little rice-w^ater and they 
made preparations for going out to battle with all the 
weapons of war.^ 


1. & 2. LA. XXV, pp. 224-225. 
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le Tujuvas had their own code of etique 
Koti and Cennaya, on reaching the house of Payya of 
Palli, were informed by his wife that he was away draw¬ 
ing toddy from the kadamba and date trees in the great 
forest called Sanka in the east. They asked her when 
he would return back. “He goes out in the morning,” 
said she, “ and returns at noon. If you are Brahmans 
wearing the thread, sit down on the round platform ot 
the cocoanut tree bearing red fruit. If you belong to 
the tribe called the Vakketars, sit down in the shed, 
built by the poor man. If you belong to our caste, sit 
down on the swinging cot within the house, ” said the 
woman. “ Hearing this they approached the house 
and said — ‘ We will not enter into a house in which 
there are no males.’ They spread out their dirty 
blanket within the shed and sat on it.”‘ 

In another version of the story the same woman 
speaks thus—“He will return at noon; and if-he goes 
again at midday, he will return back in the evening,’’ 
said she. “If you are Brahmans, who wear the thread, 
there is a bench with three legs at the round seat under 
the red cocoanut. Sit dow'n on the bench. If you 
are Vakketars and Baragas, I have spread a mat over the 
seat at the sampika tree. You can sit down on that. If 
you are my caste-people, there is a small cottage. 
Come and sit dowm there,” she said.’ 

It w'as improper for men to enter a house where 
there were no males. That w’as the reason why, on 
1. /. AXXIII, p. 42. 2. /6,rf, XXIV, p. 212. 
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ing water at the hands of the fair-looking wife of 
ayya, Koti and Cennaya said—“ Before we drink the 
water given by you, you must first tell us in what place 
you were born, the tribe you belong to, the names of 
your mother and father and the hhuta you worship.^ 

We have already read about the headmen of the 
caste who made all the people sit in rows and those 
who had come uninvited in the rear at the marriage 
feast given by Sama Alva. A dinner to the caste 
people was obligatory on wealthy persons. For if 
a Billavar failed to give it, he was punished with 
excommunication. That was the reason why Sama 
Alva requested the Ballala to help him. 

How the heroes had to dress themselves with kayeri 
karpoli clothes, and to carry pancoli betel leaves from 
a vine growing on an arecanut tree and mundoli from a 
vine on a mango tree before going into the presence of 
the Ballala, has been likewise described above. 

In addition to these rules the Tuluvas observed 
other regulations. For example, Billavar women could 
not put the end of their cloth on the left side and could 
not wear jewels called muUukoppu on the ears. It was a 
great privilege, indeed, which the Billavars as a whole 
received at the hands of the Ballaja of Perimale when he 
permitted Deyi Baidyedi “to put on the left side the end 
of the cloth tied round the middle, one pair of ear-rings 
and also muUukoppu ear-rings,” and a jewel for her 
nose, and bangles of gold joined by a golden cord for 
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id, a dvaria for both hands, a barapatte cloth 
^handa for her hands. He bestowed the right of 
sallaheja, as the wearing of the cloth was called, and 
the koranaseji ear-rings together with the other presents 
on her when she had finished partaking of a dinner 
given by him on the eve of her departure from the 
royal hndn} 

Social distinctions were also observed on the play¬ 
ground and in a hhata sthana. The racing buffaloes, 
according to rules which are still observed, could only 
be le!: into the field in the order we have elsewhere 


given in this treatise. If during a devil-dance the 
Pombada who personates the devil, * offends* a rich 
Bunt by omitting any of his numerous titles, he is made 
to suffer for it.” ' The Bunts as well as the Billavars 
are very particular about their titles and the social 
rank they occupy in the village. The story of Koti and 
Cennaya illustrates the intolerable attitude which the 
Bunts bore towards the Billavars—the jealousy which 
the Bunt Buddyanta felt at the rise to power of the two 
Billavar boys Koti and Cennaya, and of the final victory 
of Billavar heroism over Bunt aristocracy. 

It was customary for landowners to treat their 
tenants with great consideration. This explains why 
Deyi Baidyedi received so hospitably the coolies who 
got her a palanquin and a letter from the Ballala. 
When Vannapa (Annapa ?) Bhandari took the letter to 

1. /. AXXrV, p. 121.ns. (8)&(9). 
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iarber on the Ghats, “Sayana Baidya paid him the 
expenses of the journey and of his family during his 
absence.”^ 


12. A PICTURE OF A TULUVA VILLAGER’S 
HOUSEHOLD 

A picture of a Tujuva house is given in the Pada- 
dana called Koti Cennaya. It is that of the cowardly 
Payya Baidya of Palli. The Brahman who met the 
heroes on the way, described Payya s house thus : 
“'.'Phere is a gate of bamboos and a spacious cowpen. 
The house has an upper storey and the wall a pump. 
The manoli (coccina indica) creeper has been trained 
up a double pandal. The cocoanut tree bearing red 
fruit has a circular basin round it, and in front of the 
house there is a shed with a thick roof. 

In another context we have the following concern¬ 
ing a Tuluva house—“A large cowshed, a house with 
an upper storey, a well covered with copper plates ; a 
seat round a red cocoanut, another seat round which 
(there is) a sardli tree on the northern side. These are 
the marks. If you want to go there, you had better 
pass the yard at the small opening made with two posts 
fastened together, and call the house people. 

In such a house which the two heroes had seen 
there was always a corner for preserving articles 
during the monsoon. The twin heroes were playing 
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ot' cashew nuts with the children of Bud- 
dyanta. And the children of Buddyanta suffered 
defeat at their hands. Then Buddyanta himself came 
and took by force all the cashew nuts away from the 
brothers. And he “took them home and tying them in 
a cloth, hung them up in the smoke ! 

How corn was preserved for the rainy season is 
described in another version of the same Padadana. 
Koti and Cennaya were in the house of Buddyanta, who 
seeing them resolved himself immediately into a lump 
of flesh, and got himself covered with some torn pieces 
of matting behind a hollow post. “Buddyanta’s wife ! 
What is that in the torn pieces of matting asked they. 
“O children ! They are seeds of the months suggi and 
ye/jc/u,” replied she. “Which are of yeneluV^ asked 
Koti. “Which are of suggi asked Cennaya. “Let us 
see whether they are of suggi or oi yeneluy'' (they said).’ 

As regards furniture in a Tuluva household, we 
have a few details. A swinging cot of pretty large 
dimensions was a prominent piece of furniture. When 
Ellur Abbe, the priestess in charge of the temple that 
belonged to the cavadi of Parimale, had tinished 
blessing the twin heroes, Sayana Baidya “took them to 
Erajha and made them sit on a swinging cot hung from 


a rafter.”^ 

In a Brahman's house, however, there was some 
more furniture. The good Brahman who prophesied 
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out the career of the twin heroes, went in and 
“boiled the milk and reduced it to one seer. Then 
taking with him a stool made of the wood of the tree 
called kadali, ornamented with flowers of silver, and 


another of gold set with precious stones, he came to th^ 
two brothers.”^ 


Some houses contained screens. The little child 
Kodababbu lay crying in the hut. And the master of 
the Kodange family hearing it came to the hut and 
called the child’s mother. But on receiving no reply, 
he came to the outer screen called gidke and peered 
in. ’ And then he saw the dead bodies of the child’s 
parents.^ 


Hand-lamps, were used by the Tuluvas. When the 
Ballala of Mardal heard from his sleeping apartment 
the dreadful coughing of his buffaloes, he woke up his 
wife saying—“Be quick and light a lamp ! ” At this 
his wife quickly got up and lighted a lamp and brought 
it to her husband. Then he took the hand-lamp and 
went to the cow-pen.^ They were evidently the same 
type of brass hand-lamps used by the people today. 

A picturesque detail relating to a Tuluva house¬ 
hold is that which concerns cows coming home after 
grazing on the hills. Kinni Daru, the sister of the heroes 
and the wife of Palli Bannaya, on recognizing them as 
her brothers, “held Cennaya by her left hand and Koti 
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ler right and led them both into the house arid 
seated them on the swinging cot. Then she held a 
little grass in her hand and called home the cow that 
had gone out to graze. She put the calf to suck and 
drew two seers of milk.’” 


Besides the cow there were, of course, the buffa¬ 
loes about which we have seen something in the 
description of the kambala, and the cocks, with w'hich 
Aduru Baidya hurried to the cock-fight, and the dogs, 
without which the Tujuva Ballalas never w’ent a-hunting. 
Two other domestic creatures may be noted—the swine 
which the Tujuvas have made famous in their bhuta 
Panjurli ; and the pigeons, the colour of which w’as 
taken to be the standard colour of palanquins and 
wallets. 

What an intimate knowledge they possessed of the 
domestic animals, especially of cattle, can be inferred 
from the story of the bhUta Panjurli. Kantu Setti, 
Kadmana Setti and Mattu Marbala Setti, all children 
of a man called Guru Sarapoji and Gollaramma Deyar, 
determined to trade by sea. They took to the ship for 
two years. But profit they could get none. So they 
began to trade in bullocks. 

“ ‘ Where do bullocks come from ? And whence do 
cocks come ? ’ asked they. ‘ Cocks come from Kokkada, 
and elephants from Anegundi (Vijayanagara) and 
bullocks from the Ghats,’ they were told. So they 
went to buy bullocks. They kept three hundred 
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_ :s in a bag and tied up three hundred rupees in 

their upper garments. They went to the herd of cows. 
There were three thousand bullocks, but they found 
only two good ones amongst them. They asked the 
price. A thousand rupees for the front leg and a 
thousand rupees for the hind leg. Altogether two 
thousand rupees,’ said the Ganda ( Gauda ?). ‘What 
is there important about them ? ’ asked they. 

There are certain points in the oxen, viz., a white 
tail, a white spot on the forehead and points in the four 


legs, a white tongue, a bent horn and a certain colour 
in the belly. These are the points in these oxen,” said 
the Ganda (Gauda).^ 

Although the Tulu people were given to the use of 
the rice gruel called gafiji, yet they do not seem to have 
favoured much the custom of taking three meals a day. 
How demeaning it was to take three meals a day can be 
gathered from the shower of abuse which K5ti and 
Cennaya poured upon the quaking Ballala of Pahja. 
“ O you flat-nosed Ballala ! You crooked-eared Ballala 
of Panja !...You Ballaja that takes three meals a day 
Further, when they had been to the house of Buddyanta, 
after murdering him in his own field, they were met by 
his wife who invited them to come inside and taste their 
dishes. “ O Rama 1 Rama ! Brahmati! Woman ! Hear 


1. LA. XXV, p. 273. The Ghats referred to here are the hill- 
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, _ came here having finished our meal of bra 

^e-water. We take our meals twice a day, but not 



thrice.”^ 

13. THE BtJpU OR MANORIAL HOUSE OF A 
TULDVA CHIEFTAIN 


That a Tuluva chieftain’s house must have been 
considerably large can be made out from the descrip¬ 
tions given of many buius (Kannada hiin) in the Padada- 
nas. Koti and Cennaya had finished their toilet and 
were ready to proceed to the house of their master the 
Ballala of Parimale. They got into a palanquin of the 
colour of parrots, and “ each of them tied to his waist 
a dagger like that of Rama. Thus did they go to the 
Ballaja’s house. They approached the gate, and enter¬ 
ed the enclosure, and, passing through the yard in 
front of the house, went into a room set apart for the 
use of bards, poets and such like people. They then 
went to a room on the western side of the house, and 
climbed into the upper storey by means of a rope. ^ 

A huiu had many rooms. When Deyi Baidyedi 
arrived at the buia of the Ballala of Parimale, he said— 
There are seven rooms in my budu. One of them do 
you set apart for her and let her bring forth her child¬ 
ren in that room.’’^ 

Of the many apartments in the budu the audience 
hall, the music hall, the hall of the bards, and the 
kitchen hall were most projrpinent, Before Deyi 

1. /. A. XXIV, p. 149. 2. Ibid, p. 32. 
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i^pfedi departed from the Ballala’s buJu, he said— 
“ O Deyi 1 Do you hear me! You have come to my 
palace ; therefore, you must take your food of pearl¬ 
like rice.’’ There were curries prepared wdth curds 
of five hundred sorts, with tamarind of three hundred 
sorts, with cocoanut of a thousand sorts. Pickles of 
limes known as pottjkanci, naringa, and so on, together 
with tender bamboos and kavade berries. Yelluri and 
mapala were prepared, and, moreover, cakes of five or 
six kinds and a cake of oil-colour too. 


“ ‘Now, Deyi, you had better take your food with 
ghiy and wash your hands with milk 1 ’ said the Ballala, 
and ordered his servants to give Kantanna and Sayana 
water, and to make Deyi sit down in the middle I And 
then Deyi and others took their food with ghl and 
washed their hands with milk and chewed betel-nuts.”^ 


The reply given by Cennaya of Edamburu to the 
heroes who had asked him to introduce them to the 
Ballala of Edamburu, enables us to find out something 
about the rules that governed a budu as regards the 
introduction of strangers and officials to the Tuluva 
lord. 


“ ‘ I can, ’ said Cennaya, and he took them to his 
own house. ‘ You must stay here today, and I will 
introduce you tomorrow. Today you must take your 
meals in my house ; tomorrow I shall introduce you at 
the noon-day levee. In the morning I shall go and ask 
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emission,’ said Cennaya, and went off at or 
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The Tuluva Ballala was a chieftain of great autho¬ 
rity. The uncle of Koti and Cennaya advised them to 
go to the Edamburu (Parimie ?) cavadi and “ to get a 
present in addition to the former one, such as sellabeja 
and sattaneja So the heroes went to the Ballala’s hndn, 
and, as we have seen, asked for a gift of paddy fields 
among which were those reserved for Government 
taxes.^ 

A Tuluva Ballala knew how to be strict with his 
dependents. The Ballala of Mardal, who wished to 
build a sthana for the Pafijurli, commanded his 

tenants thus—‘‘ Therefore, tomorrow all of you must 
come together ; one or tw^o hundred of you must join 
together and bring the trees to my house. The man 
w^ho does not come wdll be fined. And if he does not 
pay the fine, I will see that nobody gives him chunam 


There was another mode of punishment w^hich the 
nephew of the Edamburu Ballala used against the man 
who had stolen Koti’s dagger on the battlefield. While 
that great hero lay w^earied on the memorable battle¬ 
field of Pafija, a man called Kalu Nayaka ran away wuth 
the dagger belonging to Koti. At once the Edamburu 
Ballala sent Devanageri Balla}a, his nephew, after the 
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When Devanageri Ballaja arrived, Kalu 
Nayaka was going away with the dagger but he caught 
Kalu Nayaka and tied him to a horse’s feet and made 
the horse run away. Then Kalu’s face and nose was 
broken and he died.”^ The part played by the spies of 
the Ballala of Edamburu has been already narrated in a 


previous page. 

The most noteworthy sport of a Ballala was his 
hunt. People judged, as we saw, the ability and prow^- 
ess of a Ballala by the hunting expeditions he arranged 
in the course of the year. The Ballala of Parimale, 
for example, was reckoned to be a famous hunter. 
When the day of the hunt approached, ‘‘the Ballala 
called his clerk and told him to notify to all his te¬ 
nants, his intention of going on a hunt, that they might 
be present at his kudu on such and such a day. All 
were ordered to bring their weapons and come pre¬ 
pared for the hunt. So they came on the appointed 
day. The Ballala saw them. They were about two 
hundred able-bodied men that assembled before the 


JuJiz.” ^ They were ordered to take their evening 
meal that day in the buiu. “So, food was prepared 
for all of them, and they sat down in rows according to 

their caste.The next day the Ballaja called them and 

examined their weapons and instruments, their bows, 
arrows, and snares ; and called Malla, the keeper of 
dogs, to bring the dogs.” ^ The dogs were given “rice 
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^with milk/’ “Afterwards he called Golla, ^ 
"examined the guns and bullets and ammunition, and 
saw that everything w^as in the best possible condition. 
Then he called Paddyala, and told him to show the 
bows and arrows, because they were in a very efficient 
condition. And, in this manner, he examined every¬ 
thing himself; the snares, the darts, and many other 
instruments of hunting. The men, every one of them, 
praised the superiority of his own instrument, and 
boasted of his former exploits. In this manner time 
passed, and as it had become late, the hunt was post¬ 
poned for the next day. The Ballala said— ‘Tomorrow', 
very early in the morning, before the crow’s alight on 
the ground, w'e must start for the hunt. Today all of 
you must take your meals in my budu. In the mean time 
you must all sharpen year w'eapons. \our darts, 
arrows, and all sorts of w^eapons must be in the best 
condition possible.’ 


“At this all w'ere very glad, and every man went to 
mind his own business. So, on the next day, very 
early in the morning, they all started for the hunt wdth 
bow's and arrow's, darts and guns and various other in¬ 
struments of destruction, and took many dogs wdth them. 
Thus they went out to hunt. The Ballala w'ent along with 
them. When they reached the great forest of Parimale, 
the day began to dawm. The Ballala gave them orders. 
He stationed half of them wdth the dogs in the forest, 
telling them to make as much noise as possible and to 
frighten the wild beasts and drive them before them. 
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t6ok great sticks and struck at thickets and 
bushes, and made a great noise. Though they were 
quite tired they did not find any wild beasts. So they 
feturned quite tired and without finding a single wild 
beast and said to the Ballala—‘It seems that the 
moment|of our starting was not auspicious. Other¬ 
wise in this great forest, where tigers, bears, and wolves, 
and such wild beasts abound, we must have found 
some ^'iJd beasts.’ Then the Ballala made a vow and 
saidr lif I get at least one wild beast, I will give a 
tambila to the bhuta in our house.’ After the Ballaja 
had said this, they again started and began to beat the 
thicket^ and bushes and halloed, and yelled and made 
as much noise as possible. Then a big boar came in 
sight, and the dogs at once gave chase and overtook it; 
and^as it came to the place where the hunters were 
stationed, Golla the hunter fired at it and the bullet 
took effect and the boar fell down and rolled about, 
apd writhed in agony. Then they speared it and 
killed it.*’ ^ 

, Tlje desire to preserve peace in his dominions and 
to ipaintain efficiency among hunters led the Ballala to 
p^oclainp prizes to those who shot the wild beasts in 
t^ie forest. Koti met Buddyanta and told him how had 
Cpnnaya been in their presence, Buddyanta would 
have be^en dealt with in a very severe manner by his 
yptijUger;brother. “You praise your brother. Has he 
conquered the land, hunting a tiger ? Has he been 

1. LA. XXV, p. 305. 
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with a seer of gold rings for having killed a 
tiger ? Has he been covered with peacock’s feathers ? 
Has he fought a battle, riding on a nooseless horse ? 
Has he put the sky above the earth ?” said Buddyanta.* 

Opulence was a special feature of Ballala’s royal 
houseold. The sallabeja and sattaneja rights, the 
golden ear-rings and the jewels for the nose, the balls 
of gold and the bajibanday the dvaria and the barapatte 
given by the Ballala to Deyi Baidyedi are a proof of 
the generous manner in which the Tuluva Ballajas re¬ 
warded persons who had done them some special 
service. It was not only distinguished visitors that 
tasted the opulence of the Ballalas. Even the servants 
and tenants of the budu were recipients of rewards. 
To the carpenters and other wage-earners who had 
helped him to construct the sthana of the bhuta Panjurli, 
the Ballaja of Mardal “gave them their due” and “he 
also gave them presents and sent them away.”’ 

How paternally a Ballala, and especially the 
Ballala’s wife, looked after the material condition of 
all, including the servants and cattle, can be under¬ 
stood from the Padadana of the bhuta Panjurli. Bhuta 
Panjurji wanted somehow to make the Ballaja of 
Mardal realize the necessity of building a sthana for 
the new bhuta^ and so waited “till sunset and after¬ 
wards entered into the cowpen and kept quiet in a 
corner, till the cowherds had collected all the cattle 




1. /. .4. XXIV, p. 148. 

2. Ibidy XXVI, p. 309, 65. 
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Tnto the cowpen. In the meantime the night came on, 
and it was time for the master of the house to take his 
meal. Then all the servants of the house, the bondmen, 
and those who had undertaken work on contract and 
day-labourers and rice men and rice watermen, all 
these came to take their meals. Then the bondmen 
went into the cowpen to give fodder to the cattle, and 
gave rice water to the buffaloes and oxen; and after 
they had drunk, they put the watering trough upside 
down ; and then put straw and green grass before them; 
and making everything comfortable for the cattle went 
their way. In the meantime, the mistress of the house 
having served food to her husband, called the bondmen. 
‘O bondmen, bring your vessels and take your food.’ 

“Then they called their wives from their huts and 
told them to bring the vessels. Then they took their 
children on their hips and the vessels on their heads, 
and each came to the budu and called the mistress of the 
house—O mistress, mistress! Please bring me the 
rice. I have brought the vessel. I have no one in my 
hut. I have kept paddy on the fire to be boiled and 
there is nobody to look after the fire.’ At this the 
mistress quickly brought the rice and gave it to the 
bondmen. She also brought a big spoon of cocoanut 
shell and put four spoonsful of rice and four spoonsful 
of ganji for each, and sent away the bondwomen to 
their huts. And after all had eaten and finished, all 
lay down to sleep. 


1. 7. .4. XXVI, p. 51. 
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Appendix A 

THE GREEK FARCE WITH OLD KANNADA 
PASSAGES 

Summary: —1. Introduction. 2. Summary of the Plot. 3. Criticism 
of the Kannada passages. 4. Scene of action. 5. Ihe 
Greek Farce with Old Kannada passages. 

1. Introduction 

At the instance of the Biblical Archaeological Association 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, excavations were carried out in 
1899 and a large find of papyri was made. In 1903 Bernard 
P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt with the assistance of other 
scholars published with translations the finds in the III. 
Volume called “The Oxyrhynchus Papyri Part III.” The 
following is one of the classical fragments in which many 
words in an Indian language occur. This piece was 
forwarded to me by Dr. R. Shama Sastry in February 1926. 
And I sent him early in March a rendering of the words in 
the unknown language together with a note on the probable 
scene of action. A thorough re-examination of the farce 
while in the British Museum in 1929-1931, and fresh inves¬ 
tigation in the neighbourhood of the scene of action made 
after my return from Europe, enable me to give the following 
interpretation of the Farce.^ I should like in this con¬ 
nection to express my deep gratitude to my learned friend 
Pandit K. B. Ramakrsnayya of Udipi without whose help it 

1. Since Dr. Shama Sastry’s interpretation appeared in his 
Annual Report of the Mys, Arch. Dept for 1926, tw'o versions of the 
Greek-Kannada Farce have been published : one by Mr. S Srikan- 
thaya in the Quarterly Journol of ihe Mythic Society» and the other by 
Mr. Govind Pai in the Prebuddha Karnataka for 1930. Mr. Pai is 
right when he says that the passsges are in Kannada. B. A. S. 
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not have been possible for me to render this piece into 
Kannada. 


2. Summary of the Plot 


A Greek lady had fallen into the hands of an Indian 
king. A party of Greeks arrived in a ship, and after making 
the Indian king and his followers fully drunk, managed to 
escape with the Greek lady. (For a fuller treatment of the 
plot and an account of the characters in the Farce, the 
reader is referred to Dr. Sastry’s interpretation of the Farce 
as given in his Mysore Archaeological Report for 1926, 
pp. 11 seq. ) 

3. Criticism of the Kannada Passages in the Farce 
Hultzsch was the first to declare that the passages in 
the unknown language were in Kannada.^ Dr. Sastry has 
given a tentative rendering of the Kannada passages in the 
in the same Report for 1926. But Dr. Barnett rejected 
them completely.* Dr. Barnett’s arguments may be sum¬ 
marized thus:— 

We have no direct knowledge of Kannada of such an 
early period, viz., of the second century a. d. or possibly 
earlier. The earliest work in Hale Kannada is KaviSvara’s 
Kaviraj'jmar^a, Dr. Barnett lays down three criteria by 
which w'e are to Judge the value of the rendering of the 
alledged passages into Kannada. These are the following:— 
Firstly, if the proposed reconstruction of the passage in the 
unknown language agrees with the oldest classical Kannada 
texts, we may provisionally accept it; if it shows features of 
the mediaeval or modern dilects, we must reject it. 

1. Hultzsch. y. R. A. S. for 1904, pp. 390 seq. 

2. Barnett, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XII, P. I-II, pp. IS¬ 
IS. See also Keith, History of Skt. Literature, p. x. (Oxford 1928) 
where Dr. Keith likewise does not believe that the passage^ are ia 
Kannada. B. A. S. 
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ly, the interpretation must make good sense, be 
natural and not forced. And, thirdly, the interpretation 
should not unduly alter the text. Judged by these stan¬ 
dards, the interpretation given by Hultzsch is on all points 
unproven. While admitting that the language used in the 
Farce was Indian, Dr. Barnett concluded that “ it has yet 
to be interpreted.” 

There cannot be any doubt that these unassailable and 
perfectly sound arguments can be substantiated by other 
evidence which goes to prove that Kannada as a prominent 
language was non-existent in the Karnataka, and in Tuluva 
as well perhaps, in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
It is well known that Prakrt was used in the A^okan 
inscriptions discovered in Mysore ; that all the Edicts of that 
monarch were engraved in the Brahmi script; that Prakrt 
was the language not only of the Satavahanas but also of the 
early Kadambas as well; and that the earliest epigraphs dis¬ 
covered in the Karnataka, as for instance those relating to 
the migration of Bhadrabahu. the Banas, and the Kadambas, 
were all engraved in the Sanskrit language and not in the 
Kannada language.^ 

Notwithstanding the above facts, it is permissible to 
bring forward a few considerations in regard to the anti¬ 
quity of the Kannada language. While it is no doubt true 
that Prakrt was the ofGcial language of the earliest 
sovereigns of Karnataka, it has yet to be proved that that was 
the language of the masses as well. If this is admitted, then 
one is led to assume that the people of the Karnataka, and, 
therefore, of Tuluva, spoke a language which was other than 
Prakjrt. Indeed, there are good grounds to suppose that 




1. Mys. ArchL Rep. for 1929, pp. 52, 56, 57; My. Arch- Rep. for 
1928, pp. 10-11; Mys. Jnsc. p. 304; E. C. 11. No. 1, p. 1; ibid. VII. 
Sk. 263, 264, pp. 142; ibid, XL Intr. pp. 1-5, Mk. 14, 21, 31, pp. 91-96. 
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taka was known to the westerners, and that Kannada 
dialect existed in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. While dealing with the question of the antiquity of 
Tuluva, it was shown that in the first and second centuries 
of the Christian era, Alvakheda was known to the Greeks 
under the name of Oloikhora. The ending of this as well as 
other names* e. Ba:saruru, Punnata/ etc. were certainly 
Kannada endings. 


The fact that Roman coins of Augustus Caesar have 
been found at Candravalli sufficiently proves that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, there was commercial 
intercourse between the Karnataka and the western world.* 

The most convincing proof of the exsistence of the 
Kannada language prior to the times of Kavi^vara is afforded 
in the Halmidi stone inscription which we have mentioned 
in connection with the foreign relations of the Alupas. This 
stone inscription definitely carries the antiquity of the 
Kannada language to the fifth century a. d. It is not too 
much to suppose that the Kannada language may have 
existed at least one or two centuries earlier, viz., in the 
fourth and third centuries a. d. 

The Alupa records themselves, as we have amply 
demonstrated, in the previous pages, prove that Kannada 
was a spoken language in the sixth and seventh centuries 
A.D., z. e., two or three centuries earlier than the time of the 
author of Kavirajamarga. Indeed, a good many stone 
inscriptions in the Kannada language ranging from about 


1. As regards Punnata, Cf. Saletore, Indian Culture, III, 
pp. 309-317 where the antiquity of this ancient kingdom has been 
described. 

2, My. & Coorg; p. 15, n. (1); Krishna, Excavations at Chandra- 
vain, p. 25; Q.y.M.S. I. pp. 38-39; X p. 251; XV. p. 256; XVIII. 
p. 294; Ep. Car. Coorg Ins., p. 103 (1914). 
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_ th century a. d. till the beginning of the eighth 

century A. D.,^ conclusively show that the antiquity of the 
Kannada language can be dated to, at least, four centuries 
earlier than the age of the Kavi^vara. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is extremely doubtful whether we can maintain 


that we “ have no direct knowledge of Kanarese of a period 
earlier than that ascribed to the Hale Kannada work 
Kavirajamar^aJ' 


Any reconstruction of the Kannada passages in the 
Greek Farce must agree not only with the known classical 
Kannada canons, but* we may venture to add, with a few 
known facts of the region the history of which we have out¬ 
lined in this treatise. Here it is interesting to observe how 
one or two statements made in the Farce agree with the 
historical facts we have mentioned above. 

The first point to be noted in this connection is that 
the Farce speaks of the Malpe Nayaka. Epigraphical evidence 
amply proves the existence of Nayakas for the cities of Uda- 
yavara and Kolalagiri. That Malpe had a Nayaka is, there¬ 
fore, not at all unlikely or unhistorical. Whether we have 
to assume that the term Malpe Nayaka was one of the per¬ 
sonal designations of the king mentioned in the Farce, is 
not certain ; but the Farce only confirms the evidence of 
epigraphs concerning the existence of a Nayaka over a city. 
In other words, it adds to the testimony of the epigraphs 
in regard to the municipal character of some of the ancient 
towns of Tuluva. 

The reason why Malpe had a Nayaka is to be found in 
the fact that it was a harbour of first-rate importance. 
Indeed, undeveloped and uncared-for as it is to-day, Malpe 
is still one of the safest harbours for coastal vessels on the 
western coast today. The appearance of the Greeks on the 
ir Mys,Insc, pp. 186, 305 ; E C, II. Nos. 4-9,12, 3t, pp. 3-7. 
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'of Malpe was because it was one of the trade cen 
ancient Tuluva. As against this it might be objected 
that Ptolemy does not mention it, and that, therefore, it was 
Unknown to the Greeks. But we may remember that 
Ptolemy’s knowledge of the trade centres of Tuluva was not 
personal, and that he may have confounded Alvakheda with 
Malpe itself. 

Further, there are two other considerations which we 
may mei>tion before passing on to the scene of action of 
the Farce. The Farce confirms the antiquity of the Alupas 
as proved by the Halmidi stone inscription and the early 
stone records of the Western Calukyas and the Gangas. A 
sculptured stone in one of the private houses at Udayavara 
near the ancient Ganapati temple contains the figure of a 
king wearing the sacred thread and the crown, but fighting 
against an unknown enemy. This strikingly corroborates 
the evidence of the Farce that the ruler mentioned in it 
wore the sacred thread. 


Moreover, the Farce confirms likewise the Saivite reli¬ 
gion of the Alupas. 

We may incidentally note here that the evil of drinking 
which is a noteworthy feature of the Farce, is particularly 
pointed out in the later inscription of Kundavarmarasa II 
in which, as we have seen, the sura pana ( krto-) doso is 
explicitly stated to have been removed by the king. Whe¬ 
ther we are to suppose that the evil of drinking was common 
among the Alupa kings, and whether it was finally removed 
by Kundavarmarasa II cannot be made out.^ 


1. It need not be imagined that since the king in the Farce is 
described to have worn the sacred, he was necessarily a Brahman. 
No doubt the names of the mediaeval Alupas end in vartnan. But 
while we are certain of their having been Saivites, it has yet to be 
proved that they were Brahmans. This is the reason why drinking 
seems to have been in vogue amongst them. 
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inally, another trifling detail is the remarkable ic 
tity between the name of the rive Pscholicus given in the 
Farce and the name Sivaluka mentioned in the Padma 
Purana. Thus in the Padma Parana:-^ 


Nadhyah panya-jalah tatra Ganga-ca hahudha gata I 
Sukamari Kamarl-ca Slfa S'ivodaka {S'valuka, 

S'ivolukd) tat ha H 

Mahdnadi-ca hho viprdh-tathd-manijald~nadl I 
Ik'savardhanika-ca eva nadi munivarah smrtdP M 


In the above passage two rivers of Tuluva are mentioned 
before Sivaluka-the Kumari and the Sita. It is probable 
that Sivaluka was another and an earlier name of the Papana- 
sinl upon which Udipi may be said to lie. In that case, it 
may be that Sivaluka was the name given to the river be¬ 
cause it passed through, or was associated with, Sivalli 
which comprised quite a considerable part of modern Udipi 
and Malpe. 


4. The Scene of Action 


This brings us to the scene of action of the Farce. 
We believe that it was laid in the neighbourhood of 
Malpe itself either at modern Bahadurgadha or at Odabhan- 
de^vara. Of these the former has lost all traces of its 
ancient Saivite worship. For not only has it, like many a 
Saivite centre in Tuluva, passed into the hands of the 
Vaisiiavites, but lost its Vaisnavite traces as well, probably 
after it passed into the hands of the Mysore Sultans in 


As regards Greek women coming to the western coast of India in 
the second century A.D., we may note that there is evidence of their 
presence in the neighbourhood of the caitya cave at Karle. (Vats, 
E.J.t XVI n, pp. 325-329). There is n-^thing improbable in the 
Greeks visiting the coast of Tuluva in the same century. B. A. S. 

1. Padma Furdnat Adhyaya VIII. vv. 30-31, p. 12. 
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^IBT^jilghteenth century a.d.^ It is not unlikely that the 
scene mentioned in the Farce was laid at Odabhande^vara 
itself.^ The modern Vaisnavite temple at Odabhande^vara 
was certainly Saivite in origin, as the images of Kvara 
lying in the neighbourhood of the temple amply prove. 
The name kcinana which is still applied to the entire region 
of Malpe round about the temple of I^vara as far as Koda- 
vuru, unmistakably refers to the fact that it was covered 
by a forest in early days. Here around the temple of Kvara 
at Odabhande^vara the Greeks may have come, and here 
it was perhaps that the events mentioned in the Farce were 
enacted. As regards the image of the “Moon Goddess,” 
all that we may venture to say is that the Greeks con¬ 
founded the image of the Saviouress(.i. e., of the Buddhist 
goddess lara) with an image of the Moon Goddess of 
whom the Hindu religion knows nothing.^ 

With these few considerations before us, we may now 
proceed to give a reconstruction of the Kannada passages 


1. The image of Ganapati and the lingo which had been at Ocja- 
bh^de^Vara are now in private houses at Malpe proper, and the 
image of Hanumanta of that same place has been taken to 0(Jabhan(Je- 
svara. B. A. S. 

2. The etymology of the word Oijabhandesvara is doubtful. 
Popular tradition derives it thus—d^fl'fc^wdfl-/st;flfa-ship-ve&sel- 
Isvara, and people say that the incident: of the ship-wreck mentioned 
in the Madhva-vijaya took place here. B. A. S. 

3. Mr. Govinda Pai*s assumption that Udayavara itself was the 
scene of action is inadmissible. {Frabuddha Karnataka, XI. No. pp. 
37-40). We cannot conceive of an Alupa king falling into the hands 
of a party of foreigners in LMayavara itself or in a temple near that 
city. The ruins of the palace of the Alupas lie so close to the sea¬ 
shore that it is improbable that the drinking bout and its consequen¬ 
ces could have happened there without the people of the city knowing 
it. Further, the explicit reference to the forest from which the 
women emerged after a hunting expedition, precludes any idea of 
our associating Udayavara with the scene of action. B. A. S. 
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admitting that is only 


provisional 



5. A tentative reconstruction of the Greek farce 
WITH OLD Kannada Passages 

B. Lady Charition, rejoice with me at my escape ! 

A. Great are the gods. 

B. What gods, fool (?). 

A. Cease, fellow. 

D. Wait for me here and I will go and bring the ship 
to anchor. 

A. Go ? For see, here come their women from the chase. 

B. Oh I What huge bows they have ! 

' A woman. Kraunou.^ 

Another. Lalle.^ 

Another. Laitalianta Lalle.^ 

Another. Kotakos anab, losara.*^ 

B. Hail 1 
All. Laspathia.^ 

B. Ah ! Lady help ! 

A. Alemaka 
All. Alemaka.^ 

B. By Athena, there is no (harm) from us. 

A. Wretch, they took you for an enemy and nearly 
shot you. 


' 1. Kareva mv. Shall vve bhoot ? 

2. Lalle. (Warning her). 

3. Ele tali ant&l lalle. Lalle asks you to wait ? (Is it not so ?) 

4. Ako take {tago) satiab iyo sara. Lo! Take the string of 
hemp. Give the arrow I 

5. 1 {vi) Idsapati d- The Buffoon ! Ah 1 

6. Alem akka. Is he (the proper) person (to be shot), Sister ? 

7. Alla emmakhd. No, our sister ! 
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I am always in misfortune. Will you them. 

• the river Psolichus f 3o r; 

:m A.—'As you like (Drums) fB. ....porade^) 

All. Minei.^ i 

F. Lady Charition, I see the wind is rising, so that we 
o.i; Ocean and escape. So enter 

and fetch your property, and if you can, carry off 
one of the offerings to the Goddess. 

^^A. Prudence, fellow ! Those in need of salvation must 
accompany their petitions to the gods with 
sacrilege. For how will the gods listen to men 
'who try to win mercy with wickedness ? 

B. Don’t you touch ? I will fetch it. 
i •;itD*': Fetch your own things then. 

A. I do not need them either, but only to see my 
father’s face. 

D. Enter, then ; and do you serve them....and give 

them their wine strong, for here they come. 

B. I think they are the daughters of swine ; these too 

I will get rid of (Drums.) 

All. Ai Arminthi^ (Drums.) 

B. They also have run away to the Psolichus. 

‘ Yes ; but let us get ready, if we are to escape. 

‘; fi/’ Lady Charition, get ready, if you can take under 
^ your arm one of the offerings to the goddess. 

A. Hush 1 Those in need of salvation must not 
...accompany their petitions to the gods with 


1. This may have been the river Papanasini (ancient Sivaluka ?). 

2. ‘ Against the name of A. is the letter B. and the word pofade 
{horateYhorade). If it is meant as a word spoken by B., then, the 
me ning seems to be *‘staft, then'•. But iCapplied to A., the mean¬ 
ing ptobably ib am starting, ready I”. 

'Mtydni* Shall we take our bath ? 

4. Ey dr mindi{r). Have all of you taken your bath ? 


A. K. 38 
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sacrilege. For how will they listen tol 
prayers of those who are about to gain mercy by 
wickedness ? The property of the goddess must 
remain sacred. ' 


B. Don’t you touch ; I will carry it. 

A. Don’t be silly, but if they come, serve them the 
wine neat. 

B. But if they will not drink it so ? 

C. Fool, in these regions wine is not for sale. Con¬ 
sequently if they get hold of this kind of thing, 
they will drink it neat against their will (?) 

B. Fll serve them lees and all. 


C. Here they come, having bathed..(Drums) 

King. Brathis.^ 

All. Brathis.^ 

B. What do they say ? 

C. Let us draw lots for the shares, he says. 

B. Yes. let us. ^ 

King. Stoukepairomellokoroke.^ 

B. Back, accursed wretch. 

King. Brathis^ ( Drums). Bere konzei damun*^ petrekio 
paktei kortaraes^ bere ialer ode pomenzi petreki- 
odam^ ut kinze paxei zebes lolo bia bradis 


1. Bharti isu. Cause to be served in plenty. 

2. Istu avage poyre mella karake.* Pour a little into his hand 

' slowly. 

3. Bharti t(stt). Give me the precious drink. 

4. & 5. Bere koHca iyada murtna betir ikeyo bhdga tekol tammd 

isu. Why did you put down your cup before some more,was 
served ? Take a portion ! , Serve a little, Brother ! 

6. Bere iyal trade pdgum en (i) si betir eke ( betirak i ) adam^ 
Thinking there will be no more to be served must you have put down 
your cups. 






t: B. May you be kicked by * Kottos. * 
King. ZopitM Drums). * - 

B. What do they say? 


^ C. Give them a drink, quick. ,1, 

B. Are you afraid to speak then ? Hail, thou whose 
days prosper ! ( Drums ) 

King. Zeisoukormosede*^ ( Drums ) 

B. Ah ! Not if I know it. 

C. It is watery ; put in some wine (Much Drumming). 

G. Skalmakata^ bapteiragoumi.^' 

^ H. Tougoummi*^ nekelekethro^ 

G. Eitou belle trachoupterugoumi.^ 

B. Ah ! None of your disgusting ways ! Stop 1 

( Drums ) Ah ! What are you doing ? 

H. Trachountermana.^® 

G. Boullitikalourabai platagoulda bi...^V 

B. Apuleukasar^^ ( Drums ) 

I. Ota kenise apekse sevisa lolla bhaya hirdu isiko tusa. Is your 
desire for dinner so little ? Would you not eat or drink ? Fear 1 
Take a little ! 

2. Kodu tusa. Give a little 1 

3. {He) Oppit- Ah I Excellent! 

4. {He) hi kol mdsade. Ah 1 Take by deceit I 

5 & 6. hu kdla mdgada pdpa lira gommi. The sin (of drinking) 
which you have not committed till now, may be ended this day only I 
(In other words, empty the cup). 

' 7 ; Tego ommi. Take once (again). 

8. Nigaf eke edro. Why did you get up ? 

9. Eyiu belle drdcca vappa lira gomme. How pure (white) is 
the wine ! Let it be finished once for all I 

10. Drdcca undare mdna. It is honour to partake of the (juice of) 
grapes ! 

11 . Bavuollimi kdla umbay pdla tago oldu. You will be very 
this year. Take a share lovingly* 

12. A pufiyakku sdra. Ah 1 It will be sour ! (Get away I) 
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Chorbonorbothorba^ 
toumionaxiz^ despit platagoulda bi..*^ ' Seso 
srachis* ( pTums ) oradosatur^ ouamesare® sum- 
psaradara ei ia da...*^ ^ 

Martha marithouma edmaimai maitho^ thamouna 
martha marithouma ( Drums ).^..tun^ 



* King. Maipinaik duroukoukoub ( n ? ) i karako...ra^^ 
All. Aba^^ 

King. Zebede^^ za biligidoumba^^ 

All. Aba oun^^ 

King. Pan oum bretikateman ouman brethououeni^^ 

All. Panoumbretikate manouam brethou oueni^^ para- 
koum bretikatema noum bret ouQueni^"^ olusadi- 

__ !t 


1-7. Ccruta ndrva tor v aid umiya ncksisi deia hilt a oldu 

se^a rck^isoldose tcru 6 umcivcrd scmsdra ddra erya add. One shows 
boiled rice, another who sees the husk in it, runs away out of the 
country. Take a share lovingly. Sesa ! Protect! Show your love 
lovingly ! Oh ! Ume^vara ! Is this the door of samsdra ? 

8 & 9. Mardam aridev mdyada mayme mdydi tta mama aride- 
vemma. We have found out a medicine 1 Wherever the greatness of 
this magic spreads strongly, silence is produced. Lady 1 We have 
found out a medicine 1 


10 . Malpi ndykavara (referring to himself) ko...kdni karakd. 
Take Malpe Nayaka into the house ! 

11. Aba (Exclamatory) Aba 1 

12 & 13. Hd beda hilligidu amba. Ha I Do not do so ! He will 
order you to be shot I 

14. Aba ovan. Oh! (Truly I) He will protect you. (if you 
act according to his withes I) 

15. Pdna umba rettikkade mdna uinba rettd avvem* Oh I Lady, 
how w ill you atpire for honour unless the drinking people (ourselves) 
hold you (in) high (esteem ?) 

16. Same as 15. 

17. Para komba rettikkade mdna urnbarettd a went. Oh! Lady, 
how will you get honour unless those (who take the other world ?) 
hold you (in) high (esteem)? 
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King. 


A TENTATIVE RECONSTRUCTION 

zaparda piskou piskate man arei man ridaou 
oupatei...a^ ( Five drummings) 

A boundless ba'rbaric dance. I lead, O goddess 
moon. With wild measure and barbaric step; 
Ye Indian chiefs, bring the drum of mystic 
sound.^ The frenzied Seric step. ( Much drum¬ 
ming and beating) < 



All. Orkis.3 

B. What do they say again ? 

Ci He says, dance. 

-B. Just like living men. ( Drums ). 

C. Throw him down and bind him with the sacred 
girdles. (Much drumming. Finale ). 

B. They are now heavy wdth drink. 

C. Good ; Charition, come out here. 

A. ' Come, brother, quickly ; is all already ? 

C. Yes, all; the boat is at anchor close by ; why do 
you linger? Helmsman, I bid you bring the 
ship alongside hero at once. 

D. Wait till I give him the word. 

B. ^ Are you talking again, you bungler? Let us 

leave him outside to kiss the ship’s bottom. 


C. Are you all aboard ? 

All. Aboard. 

A. O Unhappy me ! A great trembling seizes my 
wretched body. Be propitious, Lady goddess! 
Save thy hand-maiden I 

1. 'Olisadiha paradappisiko oppist kodemmandrai emmanaridu 
oppade. You will forfeit the happiness of this and the other world 
without yielding to the will of the king (i. e., if you do not yield 
to the will of the king.) Submit 1 Protect us (by becoming our 
queen). Did (do) >ou understand us ? Do you not approve? (Or 
is not to yo ir li^^ing ?)" 

2. Perhaps the drum that is used by the people of Tuluva. 
B. A* S. 

3. Oragisu* Make him lie down! (lest he should fall and 
hurt himself.) 




Appendix B ' . 

1. HOUSEHOLDS IN THE THIRTY-TWO GRAM AS OF TULUVA 

Western Gramas 

Abbreviations : —M = Mangalore version. 

B = Bhattacarya’s version, pp. 27, seq. 
P=Puttige version. 



Numerals refer to the households. 


M 

® -1 

p 

1, Karevuru grdma 
Talepaditaya, Parurutaya, 
Karevurutaya, Iciltaya, Anan- 
t5ditaya,Meyyurutaya, Poyya- 
taya and Poyyataya’s son (8) 

1, Karevuru grama 
Paturaya,Pakuraya, Kudure- 
taya, Poyyataya (4) 

l. v Karevuru grUma . 

As in B except for Paturaya 
who is given as Paruraya (4)\u 

< * ■ - p 

2. Varkad’ ^rama 
Madalurutaya, Mayurakh- 
yane Talctaya,^ Naralataya, 
Aryappinaya, Netrataya Kide- 
kidelaya, Sannadkataya, and 
Maiijug^itaya (8) 

2. Varkaii grama 

Taletaya, Ayapinaya, Nara-' 
lataya, Netrataya, Arinaya, 
Kidekidenaya, Sunnonditaya, 
and Kunjitturaya (8) 

2. Varkadi grama 

As in B except for Ayapi- 
naya which is given as Arya- 
pattaya, and Netrataya given 
as Netretaya, Kidekidenaya 
given as Kidenaya (8) 

1 


> 

o 

w 
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■ \ ^^^^^Marahi grama 
-^^;>^2a^kQtaya^.Inrienta (2) 

4.- Kalavinadu grama 
*^Sulyannaya/Padakannaya(2) 


5. Padi grama 
Amettdditaya, Kakkilaya, 
Iduvalitaya, Kamotitaya (4) 


6. Kudila grama 
Pijetaya, Pillikarataya, Koti- 

kuiijataya, Kudukullaya (4) 

7. Mogebailtt grama 

- Talyantoditaya, Irnuraya, 
Kideluraya, Kunikudalaya (4j 

8. Mittanadu grama 
Kadambalataya, Gangetaya, 

Depuftjataya, Balkulaya (4) 


3 . ^^Marane^rama 

" Ba&kcdeftava, 4§ulyannaya 

( 2 ),. 

4. Kolaoi grama 
Talepaditaya. Manjanodi- 

taya (2) 

5. Padimogara grama 

I Ametaya, Samba rat ay a, In- 
duvalitaya, Koyakudalaya (4) 

I 

6. Kudalu grama 
Kannurannaya, Sambaran- 

naya, Irvatturaya, Mittadkat- 
taya (4) 

7. Mogebaila grama 
Pijitaya, Pilikaritaya, Kabbu- 

kodiiaya, Mudetaya (4) 

I 

8. Mittanadu grama 
Kundagolataya, Nujitaya, 

Gangetaya, Saralataya (4) 


3. 'iMarahe grama 
As in B except for the first 
given as Pidekadenaya (2) 



4. Omitted in P 
(But see below No. 17) 


5. Padi grama 
As in B 


6. Kudila grama 
As in B but for the second 
given as Karhbaranaya. 


7. Mogebailu grama 
As in B but read for the 
third Tamlantoditaya (4) 


8. MittanUdu grama 
As in B but read for the 
last ParalatSya (4) iS 
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grama 

Sambarataya, 
IndravalHtaya, Kannarana, 
Kambarana, Irvanturaya, Ko- 
yakoditaya, Mittanndukataya 


B 


i 9. Niramarga grama 

Icalutaya, Anant5ditaya, 
iThalampaditaya,Taralaya,Ma- 
^ varaya, Kumarantaya (6) 


P 


9. Nirtimarga grama 
Ucalataya, . Anantodataya, 
Alampaditaya^: Kannarannaya, 
Kumay ntaya, Mavarataya (67 



10. S' rlmafiiuru grama 

Srlmanturaya, Sibaruraya, 
Munniiraya, Mucchantaya, 
Madikulaya. Sedikulaya, Asu- 
rapennaya (7) 


10. Simantura grama 
Simanturaya, Sibaraya, Man- 
nuraya, Ipprantaya, Mukyan- 
taya, Mudikudalaya, Sidikala- 
taya, Adaraya, Barvanaya (9) 


10. Simaniuru grama 

As in B except for 3rd, 5th & 
7th for which readMunnuraya, 
Maccantaya, and Madikala- 
taya respectively (only 8) 


11. Tenakala grama 
Monenaya, Mittahtaya, Ma- 
dumannaya, Vailaya, Kacan- 
taya, Bakkunnaya, Barkanna- 
ditaya, Ulkuraya (8) * 


11. Tenakala grama 
Mogeraya, Mittataya, Madu- 
niannaya Vailaya, (idakke pra- 
tinama {contra^ Kancitaya), 
Vokudlnaya, Uliraya, Mallifiji- 
naya, Kabekodinaya (8) 


12. S'ivaheUi grama 
(120) See below 


i I2r' S'lVabelU grama 
(120) See below • 


11. Tenakala grama 

As in B but read for 1st, 
2nd, 4th contra, 6th, 7th Mone¬ 
naya, Mittohtaya, K5p6ntaya, 
Ulyaraya, Mallyabafijinaya (8) 

hr • ' • • x)! 

12. S'iaabeUi irhma * • * 

^(120). See below 
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Ajntiura grama 

a, Ugrambali 
lUj Kaframbaji- 
taya, Aliya, Astamurtitaya 
Hebbara, Sabojetaya (8) 


13.^ Brahmapura grama 
Uluru, 'Ungarapalli, Orarh- 
balli, Kairamhalli, Alapayi, 
Astamurti, Hebbara, Samblaja 
( 8 )* 


! 13. Brahmapura grama 
I Orarhba]li, Kairamballi, 
I Ungurapalli, Ullura, Alapa, 
! Astamurti, Hebbara, and the 
I last omitted (8) 




14. Nilavara grama 
Naritaya, Kalluraya, Edavat- 
tinaya, Annitaya, Tumbekal- 
laya, Hebbara, Maddhyastha, 
Nuncingaya (8) 


14. Nirvara grama • 

Naritaya, Yadabet^anaya, 
Kalluraya, Tumbikalaya, Heb¬ 
bara, Nujinnaya, Makkitaya, 
Paditaya (8) 


14. Niraoara grama 
Leaf in the M?. torn...ya... 
Edebettinaya, Kalluraya, Mak¬ 
kitaya, Turhbillaya, Hebbara, 
Nujitaya, Fade (S) * v 


15. Kota grama \ 15. Kuta grama 16. Kuta grQma 

Hande, Ba^iri, Tunga, Na-j Hahde, Basari, Tuhga, Na-j Tuhga, Karahta, Herala 
vada. Holla, May)ja, Hebbara, | vada. Holla, Mayya, Hebbara,! Hahde, Basiri, Navuda, idakke 
Karahta, Karahta’s represen. ! Karyavanta (8) pratinamavada Navuda Holla 

tative Anna Karahta, Maiyya’s' '(Total?) 

rapresentative Anna Herala j 

(8 + 2 ) ' . ! * 


16. Kafidavara grama 
Udupa, Hebbara (2) 


' 16. Skandapnra grama 
Same as in M 


i 16. Skandapura grama 
j Same as in M 


See above No. 4. 

17. {0)manjUru grama 
Madahtillaya (1) 


ON 

s 
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WNl$r/fy 



1. S'rlpadi ^rama 
Kunjarriannaya, Kaudamba- 
ditaya, Pangannaya, Atradi- 
taya, Baipaditaya (5) 


1. S'ripadi ^rama 
Kuftjamannaya,Vaipaditaya, 
Putrannaya (4) 


1. S'npadi ^rdma 
Kunjamannaya, Kondapadi- 
taya, Baipaditaya, Atraditaya, 
Pangannaya (5) 


2. Vadilu grama i Odila grama i 2. Kodila grama 

Alavannaya, Pulintaya (2) | Alumannaya, Ulipoditaya(2) j Ambullamannaya, Pulikodi- 

y : ‘ , - * jtaya (2) / ‘ - 


3. Nala grama j 

Paduvantaya, Malepaditaya(2) j 


3. Nale grama 3. Nala grama 

Madipaditaya,Parvantaya(2) Same as in B but read for 

the second Maduvahtaya (2) 


4. KarandUra grama 
Capagetaya, Pannetaya(2) 


4. KarandUra grama 4. Kurandura grama 

Sampagenaya. Edakelataya{2) Same as in B 


5. Ujjari grama 
Vappahtaya, Arimanitaya, 
Kukkoditaya, Mundatadiiaya, 
Mudapaditaya, Aripaditaya, 
Cillannaya, ArbitSya (8) 


5. Ujjire grama 
Armanetaya, Vappahtaya, 
Kdkaralitaya, Aripadita^ya, 
Mundapaditaya,Kemmuh^aya; 
Arbataya, Ballannaya, (8) 


5. Ujjirya drama 
Same as in B 
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anjamarga grama 

Kunjamargataya, 
ofiae) Peraditaya, 
, Alkitaya, Maduvi- 
naya, Kundanriaya, Korangi- 
naya, Kakkarannaya (8) 


6. Kunyamarga grama 
Perajaiaya, Kunnimargen- 
taya [iva iradu sandeha) Pera¬ 
ditaya, Upparannaya Icaltaya, 
Itahtaya, Madavinaya, Kudu- 
nnaya, Putayataya, Kodanci- 
naya, Karakannaya (9) 


6. Kunjamarga grama 
Peralataya, KunjamargatayJ 
(erada sandeha) Peradetaya, 
Muccannaya, Yaccantaya, Ma¬ 
davinaya, Kudyanaya,Putraya, 
Korjinaya, Kakkarane (8) 


Sl 


7. Kokkada grama 
Idepaditaya, Sabaraya, Up- 
parana, Koditillaya (4) 


7. Kokkada grama 
Todilaya, J^abaraya, Yada- 
paditaya, Upparannaya (4) 


7. Kekkoda grama 
Same as in B but read for 
the 1st Tedilaya, and add 
Nuditaya (5) 


8. Raminja grama 
Noritaya, Ma^tinaya, avana 
protinidhi Teftjitaya, Parla- 
taya (4) 


8. Ramanja grama 
Nujitaya, Matataya, Munnu- 
raya (3) 


8. Raminja grama 
Same as in B but for the 1st 
read Nurataya (3). The word 
Bha^ta is added here. 


9. Fade grama 
Pudinaya, Amet5ditaya, Pa- 
ralataya, Illaditaya (4) 


9. Fade grama 
Pudinaya {iibhaya grha 1)(1) 


9. Fade grama 
Pudenaya (1) 


10. Balpa grama 

Baritaya, Ummanitaya, Am- 
manitaya (3) 


10. Belapddi grama 

Baritaya, Ummarannaya, 
Ammani (grha 1 sam'saya) (3) 


10. BaUa grama 

Same as in B but read for 
the 2nd Uccarannaya 


as 

o 
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M 


Irnadu ^rama 

rflampaditaya, Yedekillaya, 
Ibbaditaya, Musepasitaya (4) 


12. Idekedu grama 
Manikaltaya, Kelt ay a, Sa- 

danga, Abilitaya, MannahgaU 
taya, Arumbadtaya (6) 

13. Kemminja grama 
Bijetaya (1) 


B 


11. Irnadu grama 

T-akarandaya, Mundapadi- 
taya, Sabaraya, Ulapaditaya, 
{abhaya grha 4) 

12. Idakedu grama 
Manikalataya, Sadangataya 

( 2 ) 


*13. Kemminja grama 
Bajataya (l) 


14. Pavinja grama 1 14. Palinja grama 

Idebettinaya, Aninjetaya (2)1 Edabettunaya (1) 


15. S'riyadi grama 
Siriyaditaya, Kuntarahtaya, 

Kuhkbditaya, Bajitillaya, Ke- 
mmundetaya (5) 

16. Kcdipadi grama 
Irakat^atayajPonnetaya, Ar- 

kahtaya, Seretaya, Kajakan- 
tava(5) _ 


15. S'iriyadi grama 
Kannuraya (1) 


16. KodipaSi grama 
Panataya, irekalataya (2) 


n. Ernada grama 
Same as in B but read for 
the 1st Kakkarannaya 


12. Idakelu grama 
Same as in B 


13. Kemminje grama 
Bajetaya (1) 

\ 

14. Palinja grama 
Same as in B 

15. Siriyadi grama 
Kuntaraya (1) 


16. Kodipadi grama 
Same as in B 




§L 
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2. SlVALU GRAMA ( CALLED IN ALL VERSIONS 
SiVABELLI ) 

The main regulation the Sivalli grama is thus given in 
P:— modala hattu nadn nalvatta hade eppattu hattarahude hadi- 
mUra nalvattaralli nalku yeppattaralli ofidu afitu 'sfestha ^rha 
hadinentu. 

In B the same is given thus:— 

modala hatta nada nalvatta hade ippatta hattoralli hadina- 
ida nalvattaralli nalku'ippattaralli ohda anta 'srestha grha ippatta. 

In P it means thus in English:—“ The first ten-middle 
forty-the last seventy-with three added to the first ten, four 
out of forty, and one out of seventy, these eighteen house¬ 
holds are the best 

In B the same reads thus in English:—“ The first ten- 
middle forty-the last twenty. With live added to the first 
ten, and four out of forty, and one out of twenty-these 
twenty households are the best 

The following regulation is common to both the versions 
P & B:— 

nalvattaralli mnv attar a madhyama bhojana pratibhojana 
matra eppatiaralli arvattomhatta tafita matra ardha brahmaru. 
( Out of forty thirty-six are middling Brahmans, while sixty 
out of seventy are Brahmans only in name, i. e., tafita 
matra brahmara. ) 

N. B. Neither the main regulation nor its subsdiary can 
be seen in M. And in both P & M ippatta is sometimes 
written by the scribe for eppatin. 

605 
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The first ten households 


-^>7' --- 

M 

B 

P 

1. Alevuru grama 

1 . A levUru grama 

1. Alevuru grama 

Alevuraya, Kodancataya, 

Madipulitaya, Mafijataya, Sa- 
ralaya, Kuttubulltaya (6) 

Alevuraya, Kodeflca, MafijU 

Same as in B 

taya, Saralaya, Kadarhbalitaya 

(6) 


2. Sagari grama 

2. Sagari grama 

2. Saguri grama 

Sagaritaya, Tenkillaya, Nad- 

Same as in M but read for 

Same as in M but read for 
the last Kunjataya 

vahtillaya, Kunjitaya (4) 

the first Saguriraya 

3. Putturaya, Bayiri, Kekode 
(3) Their representatives: 
Alevuraya’s brother Kedilaya, 
Ka^tukat^ataya, Kodaftca’s bro¬ 
ther Kolataya (3) (These are 
the additions) 

1 

! 

i 

1 

! ■ 

1 

L .. 

1 ■ • ' ' 
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SIVALLI GRAMA 




11 the three versions are agreed on the following four 
households being the best ( hrestha ):— 


Bannifijetaya, Korenaya or Kornaya, Maraditaya, and 
Sivataya. (But M however adds two households in the 
Munjuru graraa-Manjuraya and one household in the Kun- 
juru grama-Kunjuraya, to the above list). 

We give here only the account as found in P, since it is 
the clearest of all the three. 

The 4 best households as given in P are the following:— 
lj Banninjetaya, Korenaya. Maraditaya, and Sivataya, 
From M we know that Banninjetaya belonged to the Banninje 
grama, Korenaya to Indravalli, Maraditaya to Cittupadi, and 
Sivataya to Sivajli grama. 

The rest of the 36 households as given thus in P & B:_ 

Kramadharetaya, Kekodinaya (Tehkodinaya in B ) 
Kahtarahtaya, Sittilaya, Arulitaya, Karambalitaya Padilaya, 
Ni^ilaya, Kannappinaya, Makkittaya (Mahkitaya in B ), Ka- 
dodinaya (Kottiladinaya in B ), Kodalaya, Parkalataya, Ari- 
metaya. Kolarhbetaya ( Koleketaya in B), Kokkodinaya ( Ka- 
kkadinaya in B), ( Kallyattinaya Kalatinaya in B ), Manikala- 
taya, Antillaya ( Ahkilaya in B ), Miidetaya ( Muditaya in B ) 
Padetaya, Tofahtillaya ( Kdtahtillaya in B), Kunyamargam' 
taya, Ka^naraya (Kannuraya in B), Kelaturaya, Manpanni- 
taya, (Manninnitaya in B ), Neyampllitaya, Badikillaya, 
Kalyanantaya, Nujitays, Kodapaiitaya, Nekkarahtaya, Vakki- 
naya ( Vatinaya in B ), Simburattaya, Ilanturaya (Politaya 
in B ), (B adds Pudinaya to the above list. ). P. gives them as 
hat-karmi niyataru. But B. gives them as frikarmis, 

M. also styles them as tri-karmis but supplies the follow¬ 
ing additional information: — 

;) Banninje grama:—the best household is that of Bannin¬ 
jetaya. Its disciples ( sisyaru ) are the following: -Krama- 


MINlSr^^ 




ancient karnAtak a 

raya, Tenkoditaya, Karitarantaya, Sittilaya, Katnbolii 
Nujitaya, Kalyanantaya, Kadillaya. (. dsfii'. >. 

Indravalli grama:—Korenaya is the best household- 
Its disciples are the following:—Kodepolitaya, Poiinnaya, 
Nekkararitaya, Sirhbarahtaya, Padillaya, Nedillaya, Kannapi- 
taya, Makkinaya, Pakkimanaya. 


Cittupadi grama:-Maraditaya is the best household. 

Its disciples are the following;-K6t6pitaya, Kodalaya-, 
Parkalahtaya, Arimetaya, Kallyattitaya, Manilataya, Kutti- 
gulinaya, Kukkoditaya, Yellyahtitaya. 

Sivalli grama :-§ivataya ’ is the best household. Its 
disciples are the following : Mudetaya, Paditaya, Kotanti- 
laya, Kuditamargahtaya, Kannaraya, Kalatrataya, Monoh- 
taya, Nepaditaya, Madiraya. 

3. 70 households IN THE THREE VERSIONS 


Version M gives the fbllowing :— 

Mahjuru grama :-Manjuraya and Madahtillaya are the 

best households. Kunjuru grama :-Kunjuraya is the best 

household. Its disciples -.-Kanginaya, Mittilaya. Badki aya. 
Kukkilaya, Panejetaya, Kalambinaya, Sunnantaya, Oltaya, 
Ninjuraya, Nellitaya, Mallyahtaya, Balataya. These 12 
households can inter-dine. u. < - 

Hebbara, Bellyataya, Topitaya, Karkatetaya, ManolY 
taya, Nurgetaya, Vadvapaditaya, Elikudataya, . Ubolitaya, 
Cchakeraya, Gahgalantaya, "Boritaya, Mudacadutaya, .Tbdi; 
naya, Boliyaya, Arcitaya, Kuvallaya, Gadairaya, lo.aditaya, 
Kudduraya.Kodahtaya, Deyyahginaya, Survataya, Arkitaya, 
Nujinaya, Kadancitaya, Kannataya, Ka]itaya, 

Donitaya, Putyetaya, Mudemataya, Ujjiriyataya,-' AkStiheb: 
bara, Anetaya, Nakkahtaya, Kallolitaya, Nijagopitaya, ^aye- 
ritaya, Appuccitaya, Maipaditaya, Kotirayav Bolillaya, 
Nadinnaya, Meladitaya, Permudetaya,' KolaVetaya, * Maci- 
llaya Iretaya, Perlaya. These are Brahmans onlylin -iKarhft 




HOUSEHOLDS IN THE THREE VERSIONS 

matra Brahmanaru ). They are king’s servafTls 
(fa kihkararu ). They are entitled to the privilege of 
dining in the same line with other ( pankti bhojana matra 
prati bhojana villa ). They are not entitled to the privilege 
of puja samparka, etc., for having intermarried with the 
Brahmans who had been condemned bv Para^urama. 


Version P and B give the following ; — 

Version P says that Kunjuraya is the ])est household. 
It enumerates the 70 households in the following order : — 

Kahginaya { l agginaya in B). Mittilaya, Kunjalaya 
( Kuttilaya in B ), Penambe ( Pananji in B ), Sunnahtaya. 
Kalambi. ( Ulitaya is given here in B. ), Nihjuraya, Nellitaya, 
Mallyataya (Mallyantaya in B Hebbapa, Bellavatti 
( Bel.apati in B ), Bellyaraya ( Belayaraya in B ), Tonitaya, 
Karkatataya, Nanilataya, Durge, Vadpe ( Vadetaya in B ), 
Padi, Ubbali, Cakkeraya, Mangalahtaya ( Maiigalataya in B ), 
( Voritaya is added here in B ), Mandaca ( Mandabettaya in 
B ), Adukataya, Todi ( Kodilaya in B Yelikodi, Goli ( Ku- 
litaya in B ), Ruvallaya ( not found in B), Annappi, Gudde 
( Gude in B ), Dehge ( Deyiginaya in B ), ( Kodilaya is given 
here in B ), Kundahtaya, Kuduraya, Areya, Kuditaya, Surya, 
Nuji, Kodambe, (Kodanji in B), Kannapalli, Mundadi, 
Doni, Pudumale (IVludumale in B ), Puttya ( Putiye in B), 
Ujare, Akkuti (Kokkodi in B), Hebbara, Nakkatte, Ane, 
Kalyali, Agali, Mukke, Nijamk5pi (Nijikosi), Irvatturaya, 
Apucce, (ApiyeinB), Maipadibettinaya (Maipadi and 
Bevinaya in B ), Kottinaya ( Kovinaya in B ), Kuduraya, 
Kolarhbe (Kolafiji in B ), (Kalaya is added here in B), 
Jdgimajalaya (Majalaya in B ), Tddinaya, Iretaya, Perlaya, 
Kabekodi ( Kabetodi in B ) Majjataya ( Mahjitaya in B ), 
and Piye ( Beye in B ). 

B gives the following verse in connection with the 
alxive Brahmans. 
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patitya anu^atah kecit kecit pracina Taulavah I 

sapta doija kecit Brahmanah tafitumatrakah II 
( Some were fallen : some were the ancient Taujavas ; 
and some others w^ere those who had been condemned by 
Rama [ Jamadagnya ]. These were Brahmans only in 
name ). 


4. THE BRAHMANS OF SlVALLI GRAMA AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD (? ) 

Only version P gives the following interesting details 
about the Brahmans of the Sivalli grama-:— 

Sivabelli grama 300 {S'ivabeUi gramada Brahmara 300 
idakke vlvara ). 

AlevUru emba bettinalli vivara 400 (?) (This passage 
unfortunately has been left out while transcribing from 
the original ). 

Tehkamira vivara ( 100 in the southern locality ) Kalla- 
mahja, Mahjatabettu, Kadambulabettu, Kodahgala, Manda- 
radi— ida tefika mra vivara, 

Parambajli Kakkuhje Nujitabettu-on/u ainUrara vivara. 

Nadu munnurara virara Banninja, Kadapadi, Paduvu, 
Padigara. 

Udupi mrara vivara Saguri Mahki Bundnaru afitu nUru. 

Padumiinnurara vivara Kodavuru, Arkalabettu. Behugaje 
ida munnUru, 

Mudamunnurara vivara Heraga, Parkaja, Kudigrama. 
Pernankilu antu munnuru, 

Mudanannurara vivara Cittupadi, Kemmutturu, :Mayar- 
padi, Bailuru anta nanuru, 

PadanannUrara vivara Nidurhburu, Kannarapadi, Keduru, 
Nitturu, Putturu, Neyamballi antu muru savira. 

Thus from the above it appears that in and around 
j^ivalli there were three thousand Brahman households, 
thereby justifying to some extent the remarkable popularity 
of Udipi as a centre of pious and learned men in early days. 


5. HOUSEHOLDS DIVIDED ACCORDING TO PROFESSION 
(M styles them as Ekadasi viniyogadavaru) 

A^nihotri Jana 




M 

B 

p 

Alevuraya, Simanturaya, Mu- 
cchahtaya, Munnuraya, Ku- i 
danca, (Madipalitaya), Manja-j 
taya, Kunjitaya, Nadvantilaya, | 
Sagaritaya, Tehkilaya, Kadam- 
balitaya, Kekode, Korenaya, 
Bannihjetaya, Maraditaya, §i- 
vataya, Idepaditaya, Pahgan- 
naya, Udupa, Iritaya, Kufiju- 
raya, Mittahtaya, Sarajaya (24) 

Simahturaya, Mucahturaya, 
Munnuraya, Alevuraya, Kodan- 
ca, Manjetaya, Saralaya, Ma-| 
dipalitaya, Kadambalitaya, 

Kunjitaya, Nadvantilaya, §a- 
jguritaya, Tehkilaya, Putraya. 
|Tekudenaya, Bayiritaya, Ka- 
Tluraya, Baipaditaya, Vappah-, 
taya, Idepaditaya, Koranaya, 
Maraditaya, Udupa, Brahma- 
karahta, Banninjetaya, Sive- 
taya (26, the additions being 
Brahmakaranta and Udupa). 

■ Same as in B but without 
Saralaya, Udupa, and Brahma¬ 
karanta. 


Smarthas 

Taletaya, Naralataya, Arya-I Nujitaya, Kidenaya, Narala- ' Same as in B but read for 
ppinaya, Kikidenaya,Nuritaya,jtaya, Talahtraya, Ayyapinaya, jthe 2nd, 4th, and 13th Kide- 
Ccharhpagetaya,Malepaditaya, jMannakaIataya,Alevuraya,Bra- jkinaya. Talataya and Mudam- 
KaUuraya,Udupa, Baipaditaya, | hmakaranta, Kalluraya» IJdupa, Ipaditaya (13) 

Alevuraya, Mudapaditaya, Ko- 1 Baipaditaya, Korhginaya, | 
rihginaya, Brahmakaranta (14) iMundapaditaya, Kodan-ca (14) 
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Bhattas 


M 


Munnuray a, Alevuraya, Pera- 
nnaya, Manjataya, Baipadi- 
taya, Pijetaya Paruraya, Ind-' 
ravalitaya, Mucchantaya, Siri- 
mahturaya, Kodenaya, Badiko- 
Jataya, Kuftjataya, Maduvi- 
naya, Kudanca, Kalluraya, 
Mogeraya. Brabmakaranta, 
Udupa, Vappantaya, Niiritaya, 
Arimanetaya, Idepaditaya, Sa- 
ralaya, Sabaraya, Uparana,i 
Irvatturay a, Mudarhpaditay a, i 
Bajetaya. Paralataya, kenki-! 
laya, Bayiritaya, Kekode, Kori-| 
nnaya, Banniftjetaya, Maradi*! 
taya, Sivataya, Nadvantilaya, 
Kambolitaya (40) 


B ! 

_ 1 

Munnuraya, Arinaya, Kovi-j 
naya, Perannaya, Koyamege-! 
taya, Kuduraya, Majjitaya, 
Taletaya, Pijitaya, Paturaya, 
Induvalitaya, Koyakodanaya, 
Simanturaya, Puncanaya, Mii-i 
canturaya, Mogeraya, Mitran- 
taya, Alevuraya, Tunga, Brah-| 
makaranta, Kalluraya, Udupa, 
Baipaditaya, Atralitaya, Appa- 
ntaditaya, Belannaya, Arema 
netaya, Idapaditaya, Sabaraya, 
Uparannaya, Korginaya. Ame- 
taditaya, Sarhbaraya, Kolataya, 
Mudampaditaya, Bajitaya,Ko. 
rnaya,Saguritaya,Madantilaya, 
Paturaya (40) 


% 


Same as in B but read for 
the 3rd, 7th, 8tb, llth, 14th, 
16th, 33rd, 37th, 38th, 39th 
and 40th Kottinaya, Mahja- 
taya, Tatralataya, Ihdravali- 
taya, Muccahtaya, Mittontaya, 
J^abaraya, Putraya, Bayiritaya 
and Kekudenava respectively 
(40 : 


T antris 

Icalataya, Netrataya, Pahga- . Netrataya, Icalataya, Putraya, Same as in B but without 
nnaya, Putturaya (4) | Pahgaiiipaya, Udupa, Brahma- j the last two. And the Ist is 

1 karanta (6) i called Netrataya 
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WNisr^^ 



a*, Pi jet ay a, (2) 


Panditas 

I ^ Kalluraya, Upparannaya (2) | 


Same as in B 


Paksanathas 

Mfidilaya, Nidumbiiraya (2) 1 Nudilaya, Niduburaya (2) | Omitted in P 



Ballalus 

Talepaditaya, Manjunodi- 1 Talepadi, Manjanodi, Nidu- Same as in B but all are 
taya, Kufijimannaya, K5dam- mburu, Mudila (4) styled 

baditaya (4) 


Kidekidenaya, Sulyannaya , 
Kotikunjetaya, Kamo^i, Srima- 
nturaya, Ambarahtaya, Madu- 
inannaya, Nadvaritilaya, Nari- 
taya, Udupa, Atraditaya, Carii- 
pagetaya, Kudavannaya, Ide- 
pidataya, Arimanetaya, Pudi- 
nn.aya, Manikajataya, Nuri- 
taya, Edevattinaya» Mittan- 
taya, Mudampaditaya, Parla- 
taya (22) 


Gramanis 

Paturaya, Poyyataya, Sulla- ^ Paruraya, Poyyataya, Gujl- 
jnnaya, Kikidenaya, Kotanji- yonnaya, Kikidenaya. Kotii- 
j taya, Fennaraya, Kannaran- naya, Inniraya, Kannaranpa, 
naya, Madaiitilaya, Nadvanti- ' Mudantilaya, Nadvantillya, 
!laya, Kunjitaya, Hera]a. Ka- 1 Kunjataya, Heraja* Karanta, 
ranta, Naritaya, Idabettinaya, Naritaya, Idebettinaya, Heb- 
Hebbara, Sampigetaya, (in Ni-[bara, Ssmpagetaya (in Nila- 
ravara), Arhbarannaya, Ara- vara), Ambarannaya Armane- 
manetaya, Madappinaya, Put- taya, Madappinaya, Putra- 
rannaya, Kakarapnaya, Kina-1 naya, Kakkaranna, Okajataya, 
kaiataya,Udupa,Urarhba)|i24)) Udupa, Oramballi (24) 


O' 

H-k 

oo 


PANUITAS 






V \ 

' Adhivasis | 


1 ^ 

' M 

B 

—- -- V 

p 


''^JQnpaditaya, Muduvinnaya, | Alevuraya, Paganpinaya, Ta- 
Kannaraditaya, Arbitaya, Ko-! retaya, Annakunjitaya, BaSa- 


dvattiraya, Aggitaya, Depuje- 
taya, Kabekottaya, Kideluraya, 
Ballujlaya, Ganjitaya, Bari- 
taya, Poyyataya, iddillaya, 
Cilannaya, Mittadkataya (16) 


kannaya, Kedatiraya, Arbiraya, 


Peladitaya, Kannaraditaya, 
Kambarannaya, Uliyaraya Ka- 
bekodinaya, Malariipaditaya, 
Erihkataya, Bartoditaya, Pun- 
jukannaya, Kuduraya, Ninju- 
raya, Iravatturaya, Nambunit- 
i taya, Jatoditaya (21) 

Jannis 

SedikuHaya, ^ladikullaya, j Madikudilaya, Sidikudilaya, 
Mittantaya, Vailaya, Kunja- , Tinakalataya, Madumannaya, 
taya, Mafijataya, Kemunde- 1 Kapunjaya,Vailaya,Manjitaya, 
taya, Madampaditaya, Male- j Kemmundenaya, Vodambadi 


paditaya, Hebbara, UgrabalU- 
taya, Idevettinaya, Idekallaya, 
Koyakoditaya, Ulliraya, Mudi- 
llaya, Mattinaya, Sannadka- 
taya, Kunikudalaya, Anantodi- 
taya, Kannaraya, Kambarana, 
Pudenaya, Pulintaya, Sadanga, 


taya, Kabetodinaya, Hebbara, 
Ufigurapajli, Edabettinaya, 
Kakodenaya, Raipataya, Kodi- 
tillaya, Babetilaya, Madilaya, 
Urala, Kuduretaya, Tenjitaya, 
Kuntaraya, Marataya, Aiiian- 
naya, Bayataya, Pudenaya, 


Alevuraya, Pangappinaya, 
Karetaya, Kannakunjataya, 
Barikunnaya, Kedateraya, Ka- 
pek^dinaya, Parikataya, Todi- 
taya, Pafijikannaya, Kuduraya, 
Kunjuraya (12) 


.Kudulaya, Sesikalataya 

Madumannaya, Kacukunja 
Vailaya, Manjataya, Kemmun 
danaya, Odampaditaya, Kabe 
kodinayat Hebbara, Ungu...la 
Edebettinaya, Edekallaya, Ko 
kkodataya, Aripataya, Toditil 
laya, Babetillaya, Mudillaya 
Urala, Kuduretaya, Tengyayi 
taya, Mathantaya, Amarna 
taya, Baryetaya, Pudenaya, 
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I^ljat^utaya, Paditaya, Holla, | Mulataya, Ardundaya, Amba- 
ya, Padataya, Okunnaya, j rannaya, Uj.itaya, Paddilaya, 
manitaya, Kambalitodi- 1 Edepalitaya, Uraya, Padilaya, 
taya, Arimanitaya, Pellikari- j Irekaditaya, Ponetaya, Udupa, 
taya, Ponnetaya, Madintilaya, ; Herala (38) 

Musevasitaya (38) 


'Mulataya, Adundataya.^ Amb 
rannaya, Hulitaya, Edepuyya 
taya, Pula, Padpillaya, Irakata- 
taya, Ponetaya (38) 


i£i 

a-OXj 


B gives the following as the maryade or usage of the Jannis :— atta murida akki 1, 
aida mole dana 1, tappi bafida gova 2, ke^^oda 1, joda mara 7, knpa 1, kula-'srahkhala^ 
manakale S'rah^a vadya 7, nada mudi 7, paksakvata 7. makaratoram 7, dipa mala-sthamhha 7, 
dolamanji 7, kettu edda bahda hennu 7, ratna kambali 7, cchatra 7,-these sixteen kattales or 
regulations are said to have been established by Lokaditya Raya. 

M mentions these regulations for all, /. e., those who made up the 10 vinlyogaSf but 
not for the adhivasis. We have described these in an earlier connection. ( See supra 
Ch. IV. Sec. 1. ) 

P also mentions these regualtions which we have likewise described in Ch. IV. 
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Dhore^alu ( Nobles ) 



This list is given only in B : — 

Kunda Heggade, Muda Heggade Mararhba Heggade, 
Bidire§va Vomanjuru, Ramanatha, Bojada De^ingataya, mrarii 
mandi Heggade, Balialaru. These dhores were only nine 
in number. . * 

SaVantUru ( /. e., Savantas ) 


Given only by B. Iravattiiru Basava Savanta, Mulki 
Kinnika Savanta (2) 

Nadus 


M 

1 

B 

1 

p 

1 

Kela-nadu,Nalvatta- 
nadu (2) 

Same as in M 

iKola-nadu, Nalvatta- 
' nadu (2) 


Kodus 


Kahgddu, Kasara- 
g^u (2) 

Omitted in B 

iKahjinodu, Kasara- 
! (2) 


Bidus 


Bainduru. Bhatta- 
kala (2) 

Same as in B 

Baiduru, Bhattakala 

1 (2) 


Divana 


Kadari, Karka la (2) \ 

Same as in M 

Dharmasthami 

1 Same as in M 

Cautaru, Bahgaru(2) \ 

Omitted in B 

1 Same as in M 


Simhasanas 

Barakuru, Maiiga- 

Same as in M 

[Barakuru^ Manga- 

juru (2) 

* kadarhba (?) (2) 


H onesthana 



Only M gives the two names — Kadare and Kantavara (2) 

Gail ' : 

Only M gives the ^adis thus :—Sukti and Mukti (2) * . 







kCduva-kCta 


ft. 


/ Kara (boundary) 

Only M j^ives the following:—Sirnhadri, Saradhi (2) 

Kuduva-kuta (Assembly centres) 

Only M gives the following:—K5ta, Anante^vara (2) 
VaJa Kuta (Centres ot Disputation) 

Only M gives the following :— Sankaranarayana.* 

S'aiva-Vaisnava meeting place ' 

Only M gives the following : — Krodamandala (op. cit. 
in Ch. TV.) 


Smrtikurani of the 32 Gramas 
Only M gives the following :—Munnuraya, Alevuraya, 
Upparana, Kalluraya, Taletaya, Udupa (7)’'^ 

Rajqsthana 

Only B gives the following: — Barakiiru, MahgaUTru, 
Kadaba* Honnavuru. 

Caoadi j 

Ibid gives the following t—Kadari, Karkala. ' 

The same version B gives the following :—mdnnegaru 
Bhairava Bharata maryadegala Barakuru hallarige modalu 
^otavemba maryade hidihaccada maryade Koie'svarakhe 
bahdallx Kandavaru maduva sanmana'-Kelanadavara hidiva 
^Iddhayada suttige, (Some of these obsolete terms do not 
form intelligent matter. B. A. S.) 
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Appendix C 

Alupa genealogical table 



1. Aluv(k)a circa a.d. 450 

2. Sri Maramma Alvarasar circa a.d. 575 

I 

3. Sakala iSrimat Aluvarasar circa a.d. 600 

I 

4. Kundavarmarasar (I) circa a.d. 625 

I 

5. Aluvarasar Gunasagara circa a.d. 650 

) 

6. Citravahana (I) a.d 675-700 

I 

7. Ranasagara circa a.d. 710-720 

r 

8. Svetavahana circa a.d. 720-730 

' I 

9. Prthvisagara Alupendra circa a.d. 730-750 
' .) 

10. Vijayaditya Maramma circa a.d. 750-770 

I 

1,1, Citravahana (II) a.d. 800 


12. Kavi Vimaladitya (?) (Nrpamallaraja) 

13. Alva Rananjaya a.d. 920-930 







14. Dattalpendra Srimara 
A D. 959 


Enjala Devi m. Cagi 
Santara 


15. Kundavarraarasar (II) a.d. 967 


16. Bankideva Alupendradeva (I) Mankabbarasi m. 

A.D. 1050-1058 (1070) Tailapa Deva 

m. Birabbarasi 1 


17. Udayaditya Pandya Pattigadeva Acala (Bucala) Devi 

1 Pattodeya a.d. m. Biruga Vira 

1 lO^b-lOSS (1132?) Santara 

18. Pandya Cakravartin Bhujabala Kavi 

Alpuendradeva a.d. 1113-1155 

m. Pandya Mahadevi 

19. Jagadevarasa a.d. 1156-1170 

20. Pandya Cakravartin Vira KulaSekhara Alupendra (I) 

A.D. 1170--1275 
m. Jakala Mahadevi 

I 

21. Nfirmmadi Cakravartin a.d. 1216-12.36 

1 

22. Vibudhavasu a.d. 1244-1254 

I 

23. Vira Pandyadeva Alupendradeva (I) a.d. 1254-1267(1277) 
m. Balia Mahadevi a.d. 1277 

I 

I 
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Nagadevarasa a.d. 1292-1299 
m. Mocala Devi 



25. Bankideva Alupendradeva (II) A.n* 1.302-1315 

I ■ - : 

26. vSoyideva Alupendradeva a.d. 1315 1335... 

I ■ i 

27. Vira Kula^ekharadeva (ll) a.d. 1335 (?)-1345 

I 

28. Vira Pandyadeva (II) a.d. 1346 1366 

i 

29. Kula^ekhara Alupendradeva (III) a.d. 1366 1384 (1397) 

I " . 

30. Vira Fandyadeva (IV) a.d. 1397 1436 (1441) { 

I 

31. V^Ira Kulasekharadeva (IV) a.d. 1441-1444 


Unidentified Alnpa Kings 


1. ' Kula^ekhara Alupendra 

2. Alupa Kumara Jayasingarasa 

Minor Chieftains 

1. Kantanna Maraluva alias Komna A.n. 1405 

2. Devannarasa alias Komna a.d. 1524”!530 

3. Manjanna Komna Bhupa (?) 
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A 

Al)haya Candra Siddhanta, 411 
Ahhinava Bala Krenananda 

Svami, a Smartha guru, 455 
Abhinava Caruklrti Pandita 

Acarya, 411 
Abhinava Pampa, 357 
Abhinava Pandya Deva Odeya. 
king, 243 

Abhisaras, the, 40 
Abyssinia, 351 (n) 

Acula (Bucala ) Devi, princess, 
229, 230, 231 

Acyutapreksa Acarya, a Vaisnava 
guru, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421 
Acyuta Raya, 19 
Adakanellihjine, 461, 464 
Addadanda, 518 

Adeisaga, (Adisadra), same as 
Ahicchatra, 335 

Adbikari Dcva Aluva, 182, 284 
Adhikari Sadasiva Aigal, 180 
Adhi raja manga la, 244 
Adhoksajatlrtha, a Vaisnava guru, 
430, 433 

Adinatha, 96 (n) 

Adi Parame'svara, 415 
Adi Udipi, 105 
Adiyapa 178 
Adiyur Santivarma, chieftain, 
232 (n) 

Adondai Cakravartin, 54, 213-214 
A^ur (mod-Pan(^ipura), 42, 76-77, 
203 

Aduru Dere Baidya, 495, 507 , 522, 
526-529, 541, 574 


Agastya, sage, 245, 247 
Aghora Deva, 398 
Aghora Sivacarya, 391 (n) 
Agniketu, prince, 347, 348 
Agniruddha Ki-snananda Svami, a 
Smartha guru, 455, 4:6 (n), 456 
Ahaira,—the 8, n 
Ahicchatra, 298, 299, 300, 325, 
328. 330, 331, 331 (n), 332, 333, 
334. 335, 335 (n), 351 
Ahavamalla rrailokvamalla, 
king, 31 
Aibisctti, 113 
Aihole-Meguti, 76 
Aiduru, 169,170 
Aikalabavadakulu, 509 
Aindalpatta, 518 
Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani, 154 (n) 
Aioriim Rcgio (Ahi-desa) 61 
Aiyangar, S. K., scholar, 16 (n) 
374 (n) 

Ajapuri, see Brahmapura, 299 
Ajila, prince, 349 
Ajjanna Sahani, minister, 288 
Aladahalli, 292 
Alampurkot, 335 
Alberuni, 56 (n) 

Alevuraya, 305 

Aliya Bankidevarasa, 126, 127, 
148, 149, 151, 163, 169, 179, 184, 
191, 194, 360, 361 
Allappa Adhikari, 241 
Altckar, A, S.^ scholar, 221 (n) 
Alugurajupalle, 399 (n) 

Alupas, Aluvas, the, 58-(>0, 60 (n) 
61, 61 (n), 62, 62 (n), 63-64 (n), 
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71, 78, 80, 90 (n),91, 
121, 123, 136, 143, 145, 148, 
151-152, 156-157, 162, 165-166, 


170, 172, 174, 184-185, 187,196- 
199, 201 (n) 202, 202 (n), 203- 
204, 220, 222, 224-225, 228, 232- 
233, 238-239, 244, 247-249, 255, 


257, 258 (n), 260, 260 (n), 261, 
266, 268-270, 275, 277, 280, 281- 


283, 285 (n), 288 (n), 292, 347 
(n), 350 (n), 353,354,358,358, 
401, 415 


Alupa Kumara Pandya, Jaya- 
Singarasa, 155, 156, 157, 162, 


381 


Alurkheda, 221 (n) 

Aluva-arasar (Citravahana I), 
208, 210 

Aluva Dannayaka, 286 (n) 

Aluva KtHti, Setti, 154 (n) 

Aluva Mahaprabha Tavanidhi 
Brahma Gauda, 295 (n) 
Alvanad, 233 (n) 

Aluva Nayaka, 281 

Aluva Narayana Setti, 154 (n) 

Aluva Pandi Setti, 154 (n) 

Aluva Sankeya Nayaka, 255, 257 
Alva, chief of the Alvadi 600, 
'63 (n) 

Alva, see Bankideva Alupendra- 
'deva I. 229, 231 

Alvadi Six Hundred, 63 (n), 64 
(n) 

Alvakheda (A|uvakheda) Six 
Thousand province, 9, 56, 58, 
58 (n), 63, 64, 65, 78, 84,85, 93, 
98, 200, 201, 220, 221 (n), 224, 
233 (n), 238, 269, 270, 275, 276, 
277, 280 

Alva Ranahjaya, king, 93, 228, 
229, 232 (n), 390 


Amaralaya Kudilu grama, 
Amarasimha, author, 377, 382 (n) 
Amaravati, 43 
Ambadadi, village, 518 
Ambadadi Panjurli, a bhuta, 534 
Amba Ksitisa, 365 
Ambatirtha, 425, 426 
Ammana Deva, king, 228 
Amma, Yadava king, 436 
Amoghavarsa II, king, 393 
Anandatirtha, see Madhvacarya, 
the reformer 
Ananta, 481 

Anantanna Marakala, 487 
Andasara, 117 
Andhra (country) 246, 278 
Andhras, the 198 
Anegundi, 574 
Anekallavu, 515 

Ankeya Nayaka, commander, 292 

Angaravarma, prince, 347, 350 (n) 

Angupesara Polegan, 86 

Annadata Heggade, 136, 169, 184 

Annappa, a bhuta, 373 

Annapa Odeyar, viceroy, 337, 353 

Anna Hebbaruva, 289 

Anna Herala, 305 

Anna Karanta, 305 

Anna Kunja, 305 

Anna Maf janodi, 305 

Anna Mittanodi, 305 

Anna Oramballi, 305 

Anna Ugramballi, 305 

Anola, 335 

Anupas, the, 197, 198 (n) 
Anupadesa, 207 
Aparanta, 198 
Arabs, the 324 (n), 482 
Arabi, 370 
Arabia, 408, 409 
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Kampana, 295 (n) 
Arakirti, 223 (n) 


Aralaiyan, 112, 113 (n), 116, 118 
Arasubante, 509 
Arekalla, 184 
Arhat, 344 (n), 405 
Aridara Poleyamma, 221, 221 (n) 
Arikesari Asamasamam Mara- 
varma, king, 215 

Arikesarivarman Parankusa Ma- 
ravarman, king, .215, 215 (n), 
216 (n), 217 (n), 219 
Ariora, 335 (n) 

Aritodu, 21 

Ariya (Arya) Ayceunda, 225 
Arjjanapura, 153 

Arjuna, hero, 42, 42t(n), 43,43 (n) 
560 

Arsiyakere taluka, 292 
Arubattuviivantirumadam, 398 
Aryanad, 326 (n) 

Aryavarta, 395, 409 
Asandinad, 108 (n) 

Asoka, Emperor, 9, 47, 51 (n), 
374, 375 (n) 

Asvatthama, hero, 18, 329 
Atka (Adka), 520 
Attavara, 141 
Atturu guttu, 509 
Aufrecht, scholar, 393 (n), 394 (n) 
Avalokitesvara, Boddhisattva, 
383, 381 (n) 

Avici, 382 (n) 

Avidheya, king, 44 (ii) 

Avimukta, 447 
Ay chiefs, 245 

Aygal, scholar, 376 (n) 459 (n) 
Aykku^i, 245 
Ayodhya, 371 (n) 


Babu Byari, 463 
Babbara Baba, cheftain, 268 (n) 
Babbu, see Kodadabbu 
Babbukuduru, 17, n. 

Badarayana, Fsi, 418, 421, 423 
Bacana Odeya, Kaya, 35, 180 
Badami, 23, 201 (n) 
Badarikasrama, 420, 422, 423, 
426 , 435 

Baddadasa, Bappadasa, chief¬ 
tain,, 348, 352, 375, 376, 376 (n) 
Badeberamuni, 517 
Bagavalu, 362 
Bagivala, 292 
Bagiyabbe, 267 
Bagga, 514 
Baiderlu, bhutas, 373 
Baila Bakuda, 4;5 
BailQru, 283, 288, 289, 3)9 (n) 
Bainduru, (Baidura), 340, 349 
Bairapura, 112 
Biikenenges, the, 194 
Bakimar, 4/4 

Bakac^ers (Bakuders), the, 461, 
464, 501, 506 

Balacandra Sikhamani, 94, 95 (n), 

Balakrsnananda Svami, a Smartha 
guru, 455 

Balapa (Belapa, Ballamanje). 302 
Balatkaragana, 243, 243 (n), 415 
Balavarma, king, 344 (n; 
Balchittalu, 7 
Bajehonnur, 258 
Bali, race, the, 17, 18 
Ballaja Camupa, Ballu, Vallu, 
General, 2,6 (n) 

Ballala of Edamburu, 467, 473, 
474 (n), 499, 502, 513, 515, 522, 
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(n), 529, 533, 538, 563, 
, S'/S, 579 
Ballala of Kukyali, 541 
Ballaia of'Mardal, 465, 466, 492, 
527, 539, 540, 542, 573, 578, 582 
Baliala of Panja, 467, 499, rOl, 
503, 506, 512, 532‘ 534, 566, 


567, 595 

Ballala of Pariniale, 463, 469, 470. 
471, 474, 474 (n), 485,488. 491. 
493. 498, 500, 504, 516, 524, 526 
(n). 529, 536, 565, 566. 569, 


576, 579 

Balia Mahadevi, queen, 128, 130, 
163. 180, 359, 380 
Ballala Raya (Deva) 1. king 234, 
240, 242, 268, 269, 410, 411, 
412 (n) 

Baliamanje. 6, 370 


Ballavarasa, 204 
Ballavcggade, 126, 127 
Balligave, 383 
Baloli principality, 519 


Balu, 529 

Bammadeva, Alupa prince, 194, 
*360. 361 


B^a, author, 14 
Bapas, the, 251 

Banvase, Banavasi, VanVasi, 
BanavasenaKj, 51 (n), 56 (n), 
64-67, 71 . 79 (n j, 114 (n), 118, 
198-199, 203-204, 207, 210, 220- 
221 (n), 22^ 228, 254-55, 285, 
325-326, 331, 333, 350 (n), 488 

Bangkok, 55 (n) 

Banga, Bangar. chiftain. 304. 306, 
349, 459, 464 
Bangalore, 4'/ (n) 

Bankideva Alupendradeva I, %- 
99. 16'/, 1'3. 1/9, 212, 214, 228, 
229. 231. 23?, 268 


,^L 


Bankideva Alupendradeva 
king 131-135 138, 150, 156, 

162, 174. 190, 283, 403, 440 • 

Banki Senabova. 136, 169, 184 
Bankoja. 267 
Banninje, 102, 105, 340 
Bantra, 252 
Bantval, 44 (n) ’' 

Bappanadu, 7, 320 
Bappura, family, 17.18 
BaradaVali, 285 
Baraka, 172 (n) 

Barakantupura, 135 


Barakuru Barakanuru, Fakanur, 
Barahakanyapura, 31. 56, 65, 
93. 96. 107, 109. 114, 126-130, 
134-136, 145, 163, 167. 172-173 
(n), 174-175, 179, 180-182. 184, 
206, 212. 225-727, 233. 236-239, 
243, 261, 272, 275-276, 280. 283, 
288,292-295, 297-300 (n), 309, 
336-339, 341. 344, 344 (n), 345, 
347. 347 (n), 348-349, 351-355 
(n). 357, 359-360, 388-390 (n), 
4 '2 -403, 407. 414-415. 440, 518, 
530, 535, 538 


Barakanur Ghat, 2/5, 276, 278 
Baranasi, Varanasi, (Benares), 
Ka^i, 90 (n), 137, 189, 190-1, 
321, 322. 323, 387, 388,418, 423. 
455 (n) 

Barbara, 28 
Barbosa, Duarte, 14 


Bareilly, 335 
Barios, the 54 
Barma, citizen, 506 
Barma Dcva, Barmarnsa, king, 
254, 254 (n) 

Barmma Deva, prince, 229 
Barmarasa Dannayaka, 114 (n) 
Baroda, 38 
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_ a (Basurepura), Barcelore 
104, 105, 108, 119, 
130, 131, 440 
Basava Deva, chieftain, 280 
Basti— 

AmmanaVaru, 143, 

Anantanatha, 153, 154, 413 
Dharpiadhikari, 415 (n) 
Gurugala, Guru, 182, 240, 282, 
• 283, 407 

Nemi^vara, 99, 100, 119, 121, 
i34,li8, 413 
Parsvanatha, 414 
Battamarasa, 225 (n) 

Bava, 233 (n) 

Bayalnad, 26^9, 269 (n) 

Belahje, 447 
Belgali, 233 (n) 

Belgaum, 433 (n) 

Belgola, 490, 494, 520, 523 
Belkale, see Tenkanidiyur, 379 

(n) 

Bel I ala Soyamayy a, 400 (n) 
Bellarasa Bammarasa, chieftain, 
267 


Belle, 416 

Beiur, 250, 490, 520, 556 
Beluvavi, 106, 107, 111, 166 
Beivola 300, 262 (n) 

Bbiidrey, scholar, 376 (n) 
Bengiriman<Jala, 211 
Berampolli, 467 

Berice^ti Saiva merchants, 396 (n) 
Beritiyakere, 281 
Bettadapura, 63 * ^ 

Bettur, 436 (n) 

Bezwada, 42 
Bhadur, Village, 335 (n) 

Bhadra, the, 46, 47 (n) 
Bhadrabahu, Jaina teacher, 409 
Bhadr^ppa Nayaka, king, 456 


Bhadrasamudra, 456 
Bhagavata-aradhya, 451 (n) 452(n) 
Bhagavata Sampradaya, 449, 450, 
451, 452 (n) 

Bhaira, king. 365 
Bhairarasa family, 147 (n) 
BhairaVa, prince, 365 
Bhairavendra, prince, 365 
Bhandarkar, D. R., scholar, 390 
(n), 410 (n) 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., scholar, 
428,429, 429 Cn), 430, 433 (n), 
442, 450 (n) 

Bhandari, 351 
Bhandigade, 452, 453 
Bhanukirti Maladhari Deva, 
Jaina guru, 241 
BhaVasvami, 251 
Bharata, 12, 404 

Bharatatirtha i5ripada, l5aiva guru, 
140, 290, 403 

Bhargava, see Farasurama 
Bhargavapuri, see Siddhapus- 
karaiji 

BhaUa, the fortune-telling, 466, 
467 

Bhatari-kula, 68, 251 
Bhat^acarya Prabhakara, a Smar- 
tha guru, 26, 375, 452, 453 
Bhattakala (Bhatkal), 43 (n), 213, 
304 

Bhatfapadacarya, a Saiva guru, 
453 

Bhattitilla, 259, 335, 336 
Bherundesvara, 204 
Bhillama, Yadava king, 437 

Bhima, hero, 46, 427, 437, 560- 
561 

Bhimanakallu, 427, 438 ’ 

Bhisma, hero, 221 
Bhoja Deva, king, 31 
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aja, king, 2, 4 
a (Bhusana) Adhikari, 137 
Bhrgusee Ja ma dagn i 
Bhujabala, prince, 229 
Bhujabali Kavi Alupendra 
Pandya Cakrvartin, king, 98, 
99,101, 106-112, 115, 117-118, 
121,122, 123, 161, 161 (n), 163, 


166, 167, 174, 187, 190, 205, 206, 
235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 269, 271, 
273, 277, 280, 358, 3 59 
Bhujabala Kula^ekhara Alu¬ 
pendra, king, 99, 115, 119-rl22 
(n)-123, 138, 142, 207, 255, 258, 
260-261, 359, 381, 401, 403, 41^ 
Bhutala Pandya, Bhuta Pandya, 
hero, 52, 53, 296, 303, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 352, 352 (n), 353, 
354, 355, 355 (n), 356, 357, 358, 
361, 361 (n), 363, 364, 366, 367 
(n), 375 (n) 

Bhutanatha, a spirit, 349 
Bhutappancji, 367 (n) 
Bhuvanasraya, 150, 174 
Bidiruru,r (Bednore, Nagar) 264 
Bidiruru, Bidire, see Mudubidre 
Bihar, 8 (n), 22, 41, 41 (n) , 

Bijjalendra king, 63, 262, 262 (n) 
Bijjala Devi, queen 229, 230 
Bilhana, 205, 260 
Bilikunja guttu, 509 
Billavars, the 6, 371, 460, 467, 
468, 512, 547, 569, 570 
Birtna<Ji Kara, 483, 484, 537, 561. 
Binnana, prince, 349 
Binni Verggaije, 110 
BIra Ballya 475 

Bira Kalku^a, see Kalku^a, hero 
Birarasa, chieftain, 113, 113 (n), 
116, 117, 118, 119, 263, 264, 265, 
266, 267 


Birarasa Bammarasa, 265, 265 
266, 266 (n) • ]. n 

Birabbarasi, princess, 228, 231 
Bira Nolamba, chieftain, 225 (n) 
BiraVadi Candaya,, 99 
Bireya Deva, 255, 257 ’ 

Birmanna Baidya, 495, 496, 565 
Biruga, Vira Santara, king, 229, 
230, 231,232 


Birusa, 255 

Bitteya Hebbaruva, 258 
Bobbariye, a bhuta, 105, >71, 482, 
497 

Bobbariye Kunniyale, 487 
Bollu, a dog 514 
Baiuru, 484, 485 
Bombaya, 481 

Bommala Devi, princess, 240 
Bommarasa, a Santara king, 114 
(n) 

Bommeya, General, 258 
Bommi Devarasa, chieftain, 241 
Boppa Dandadhipa, General, 276 
Boppa Deva, king, 254, 269 (n) 
Bowring, writer, 44 (n) 

Boyis, the, see also Mogers, 325, 
516 

BoygaVarna, 89, 91, 184 
Brahma, a bhuta, 461, 485, 486, 
487,491,503 

Brahmara, a bhuta, ,462, 516, 519, 
542, 557 

Brahmans, the, 2, 3, 6, II (n), 19, 
24-28, 31, 33, 166, 193, 197, 202* 
210, 294 (n), 298, 300, 310-313, 
316, 318, 324 (n), 325, 325 (n), 
326, 326 (n), 330-331 (n), 332- 
334 (n), 349-351, 368, 386, 398, 
406-408, 447, 455 (n), 460, 462. 
465-467,521,546-548, 568 
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ivuru, (Brahmapura), 125^ 
127, 140, ISl, 189, 350, 360, 
,440 

Brahmananda Svatni, a Smartha 
guru, 453 (n) 

Brahmapura (Ajapuri), 302 
Buchanan, traveller, 5, 2^8, 279, 
369,407,408,409,4/1,475, 477 
Bpdcjha Gautama, 3/7, 383 
Buddha, king, 201 
Buddhavarma, 201 (n) 
Buddhisagara, 418 
Buddies, 216 (n), 324, 374, 380 
Buddhism, 374-378, 381, 382, 

384, 384 (n), 385, 450 (n) 
Buddyanta, 468, 471,473-475,477, 
496, 500, 501, 507, 509, 510, 525, 
572, 581, 582 
Biihler, scholar, 450 (n) 

Bukka, king, MO 

Bunts, Baragas, the 6, 79 (n), 154 
(n), 192 (n), 295, 349, 350, 371, 
375, 376 (n), 460, 461, 467, 468‘ 
490, 544, 545, 549, 570 
Burnell, scholar, 459 (n), 460 (n) 
511 

Byrasu Wocjeya, king, 409 
Byzantion, 56 (n) 



Candagidi, Sandagidi, 505,^0 
531,534, 535 * • ^ 

Candalas, the, 350 (n) 

Candavuru, 257, 258 (n), 286 
Canda Gau^a, 362 ' 

Candrangada, prince, 300, 326, 
326 (n), 327 (n), 347, 348, 351, 
352, 363, 375 
Candradatta, king, 312 
Candragiri hill, soe Kalabappu 
Candragiri, the^ see Payasvani, 
the 

Candragutti, 20 
Candrapida, prince^ 14 
Candra^ekhara, 2 
CandravalU, 327, 327 (n) 
Cangalva, king, 63 
Cangalvas, the, 61, 62, 62 (n), 63, 
63 (n) 

Caiiganad (mod. Hunsur taluka), 
61,63 ' • - 

Cangalvadevaru alias Mariya 
Perggadc Pilduvayya, 63 . 

Canta (Santara), 224 
Cannanore, 483 
Cara,: 351 
Caru, 351 

Carukirti Pandita, Jaina guru, 
143, 146, 240, 242, 410, 411, 412 
412 (n). 415, 415 (n) 


Cajiraja, chieftain, 223 (n) 

Cagi {5antara, king, 228, 232 
Cakrago^ta, 278 
Caktanadi. the 3i24 (n) 

Caldwell, scholar, 1, n. 
Calukkiarasar, see Vijayaditya 
Satyasraya 

Camunda Berhaye, 534 
Canara, l,n. 

Canda, 7 


Caravattur, 2 
Casiri, 55 

Catu KuUi, a bhuta, 371 
Cattiga Deva, king, 203, 204 (n) 
Cattala Devi, princess, 229, 230 
Caudapa, author, 346 (n) 
Cau(Jappa Nayaka, Cauda Gauda, 
king, 365, 3b6 
Caurastradesa, 326 
Cauta, Cavuta, Cautars,the, chief¬ 
tains, 304, 306, 351, 408, 408 (n) 
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Cennaya, of Edamburu, a guide, 
462, 519, 533, 537, 577, 578 
Cennaya, hero, 154 (n), 372 (n), 
373 (n), 459, 462-464, 467-468, 
471, 474, 478-479, 483, 485, 488, 
494, 496, 498-499, 501-502, 504- 
507, 509-510, 512-513, 517, 519. 
521, 523, 525-526, 528-529, 531- 
535, 537-538, 556, 558-560, 562- 
564, 567-570, 572-574, 576, 57S, 
581 

Cera, Chera, 9, 49, 50, 211, 214, 
278 

Ceruman Perumal, 29 
Ceylon, 376 

Charpentier, scholar, 23 
Chingleput district, 346 (n) 

Chota Nagpur, 8, n. 

Christians, the, 428 (n), 460, 461 
Cikkanayakanahalli, 20 
Cikkayi Tayi, Bukkayi Tayi, 
Ksnayi Tayi, Hoysala queen, 

' 291, 287-292 (n) 

Cimnaraja Odeyar, chieftain, 
153, 154 (n) 

Citapavans, the, 326 (n) 

Citupadi (Cittupadi), 304, 338, 
345 

Citrangada ( Cantrangada ), 
prince, 342 

CitraVahana I, king, Srimat 
Ajuva Raja, 65, 69-78 (n), 79, 
82-89, 91-93, 159, 165, 167, 186, 
188-189, 202, 207, 210, 338, 386, 
Citravahana (If), king, 65, 93, 
155, 218-221 (n)-222, 223,225, 
258 (n) 


Citrasedu, 71, 84, 210 
Cochin, 38 (n), 482 
Coimbatore, district, 53 
Cokimayya, Bokimayya, Bokana, 
General, 277 

Cola, 211, 212, 214, 276 (n), 394 
Colama, king, 266 
Colamandalam, 213, 276 
Colas, the, 18 (n), 77, 78, 211-213, 
232, 246,260 
Colika Mattarasa, 63 (n) 

Colikeri Cdliyakeri, (Cola street), 
213, 243,294 
Coorg, 62 
Cori, 351 

Cosmos Indico Plcustes, 428 (n) 
Cowell, scholar, 384 (n) 
Cuddappah, 43 (n), 333 
Cura, 551 

Cunningham, scholar, 45 (n), 335 
Cutus, the, 48, 196, 198, 199 

D 

Dadiga, 17 
Dahana Kolala, 19 
Dakkes, (Vaidyas), the, 370 
Daksina-Kailasa, 398, 399 
Dambi, Dombi, Domba, prince, 
349, 352 

Daramaragudde, 134, 136 
Danamula, 364, 365 
Dan^atlrtha, 420 
Dasaratha, 27 

Dattrijpendra Srlmara, king, 93, 
172, 113, 176, 226, 388-401 
Dattajvas, the 62 
Dattatreya, 10 

Davanagere taluka, 69, 71, 436 (n) 
Degona Rana. 164 
Demai?a, 338 
Derama Se^i, 410 (n) 
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^evaloka, 537 
Devanageri Ballala, 578, 579 
Devacandra, author, 376 
Devagiri, 422, 430, 434, 435, 

436 (n), 438 
Devala Kanda, 107 
Devalipenad, 362 

Devaiinarata alins Komna, 153, 
154 

Deva Vandya, citizen, 348 
Deva Puf ja, 459 
Deva Raja Odeyar, 346 (n) 
Devarasa, Prince, 419 (n) 
Dcvarata Kau^ikagotra, 70 
Deva Raya, (Saluva) king, 365 
Deva Riiva II, king, 180, 181, 337, 
353 

DevAdittiyer, 168, 187 
Deveya, 111 [n) 

Devika, the, 45 

Devikapurarrr, 395, 396, 396 (n), 
397 (n) 

Dcvu, 87, 159 

DOyi Baidyedi, 468-4i0, 474, 488, 
491, 493 , 495, 496, 500, fOl, 516, 
524, 547, 553, 556, 557, 558, 565, 
566, 570, 576, 577, 582 
Dhahalamandala, Nine lakh 
country, 391 ^ 392^ 395 
Dhanavan^ariksetra, 425 

Dharani Set^i, 338 
Dharmabhusana bhattaraka. 
415 (n) 

Dharmakaranika, 207 
Dharma, king, 482, 483, 484, 537, 
561, 562 

Dharmanayga, 178 
Dharma Siva or Sambhu, a Sai- 
va guru, 394, 399 


Dharmasthaja, 371, 373, 373 
Dharwar district, 77 
Dhaumya, 12 
Dhenuka, the, 42 (n) 

Dhruva Nirupama T, king, 219, 

220 

Dhruvesvara Pandita, 400 (n) 
Dhvajesvara, see Kotesvara 
Dikshit, K. N., scholar, 100 (n) 
Dikshitar, Ramachandra, V. R., 
scholar, 48 (n) 

Dilavar khan, 154 (n) 
Divakara^arma, 70, 185 
Dora samudra, 234, 238, 269, 272, 
294 

Doravale, 203 (n) 

Doyyongulu, Attavara, bhCitas, 
464, 537, 546, 562 
Dravida (Dravija), 246, 263 
Draviladesa Periyanda Hebba- 
ruva, 334 

Dubreuil, Scholar, 210 (n) 
Dugamara, Ereyapa, king, 253 (n) 
Dugganjia Kaver, 478, 507 
Durjayanta, 43 
Durgapuja, 419 

Durvasas, sage, 389, 390, 391 (n) 
392, 396. 400 

Durvinita Kofjninivrddha, king, 
15, 202 (n) 

E ' , ' 

Eca Gauda, 281 

E^amburu, principality, 462,429, 
488, £04, 512, 514, 519, 523, 528. 
532, 533, 563, 528 
Edevolal (visaya), 64-66, 20-22, 
210 

Egypt, 54 

Ejanagara (Vijayanagara), 482, 
483, 484 
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Erryangada, 514 
Ekkar, 320 (n), 478, 507, 541 
Ekkaraparara, 507 
Elenayar, 299 (n) 

Elliot, scholar, 55 
Ellur Abbe, 498, 557 (n), 572 
Ehjala Devi, queen, 228, 232 
Eppqli Nayakar, 398 
Erega, king, 253 (n) 

Erajha, 475, 491, 498, 529, 574 
Ereyammarasa,. chieftain, 221 (n) 
Ereyanga, king,' 269 (n) 

Ereyappa Nitimarga II, king, 16 
331 

Ermal, 6, 353 (n) 

Ernadu (Bainadu), 302 
Erumainadu, 48, 51 


Eafeanur (Barakuru), 226 
Fatima, 461, 481, 482, 485, 531 
Fleet, J. F., scholar, 37, 38, 38 
( n ), 56 (n), 59, 201, 209 (n), 
327 (n), 435 (n), 436 (n), 437 


Oabhasti, the, 42 (n) 

Gagana Siva Acarya, a SaiVa 
guru,, 93, 388-391, 400, 401 
Gajapati, king, 421 
Gajapuri, 299 

Gajaranya Ksetra, see Koppala 
matha 

G^napati, king, 394, 399 (n) 
Gahda (Gaucja ?), 575 
Gandhamadana mount, 427 
Gangaman^ala, 211 
Gangamula, 47 (n) 

Ganga PallaVas, the 64 (n) 

Gahga Perur, 333 ^ ^ 

Gangarasi Pandita, 400 (h) 


Gangas, the, 59,^ 68, 71, 202; .2^2, 
230 (n), 246 (n), 253, 332 , ' 
Gangavadi Six Thousand, 204, 
253 (n), 254, 270 

Gahgavadi, Gangolli, Gurge.t, the, 
see Suktimati the 
Ganges (Bhagirathi), the, 50/190, 
194, 335, 391, 422, 566 
Gangeya Dannayaka, GeneVal, 
286 (n) 

Gahjam, 426 

Garuda, 449 (n), 483 , 541 
Gauda, 220, 394 

Gau^a, Gauja, Agrahara, 117, 332 
GaulamI Balasri, queen, 199’ 
Genda, 481 ^ * 

Gerasoppe, 365 ^ 

Gerini, scholar, 335 
Ghats (the Western), the 14, 62, 
65, 66, 68, 77,102,104, 116, 197, 
207, 225, 237, 252, ‘277, 282, 
285 (n), 286, 292, 363, 448, 483, 
514, 517, 524, 530, 536, 537,'559, 
561, 571,574 

Ghayasu-d Din Balban, Sultan, 
438 (n) / 

Ghorastra, 16, 17 (n), 40 (n) 
Girnar, 47 

Goa (Gopakapattana) (Goyapura) 
37, 38 (n), 260, 294 (nj, 423, 
424,482 
Gobburu, 34 

God— 

Anja.ieya, see Hanumanta '' 
Annadani Mallikarjuna, 63 / 
Arkc^Varsl, 455 (n) 

Balarama, 422 
Bankesvara, 149, 151,404 
Bhairava (Siva), 271 ' ' 

Bille^vara, 264 
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108, 126 
CJirida, 330 
•Govmda, 106 (n), 446 

Hanumanta, 25, 102, 105, 132, 
142 

Hara, 329, 330 
Hari, 442 i 
Hayagriva, 380 (n) 

•Holaladeva, 156 
Hrsikesa, 446 
Indra, 37 (n), 124 
Isvaia (Mahesvara), 330, 383, 
386, 403, 449, 537 
Jimmappa, 536 

Kanada ^Kanana) Sankaranann- 
yana, 340 
Kantade>la, 425 
.Kesava, 383, 44b 
Kilganesyara,,72-75, 168, 188 
Konata (?), 340 

, Krsna, i ,Vasudeva» Gopala, 
8U '(i)),. 339, 422, 435, 439, 
441 (n), 442, 454, 456 
Lokesvara, 94, 95 (n), 96 (n), 
173, 227, 382, 383, 401 
Madhava?, 446 
MadhukesVara, 67 
Mlihadev^, 237, 239, 340 
MaHalingesvara, 536 
Mahesvara, 132, 518 
Manjunat'ha, 146, 283 
Markandesvara, 107, 109, 234, 
236, 336, 402 

Nakharesvara, 108 ,108 (n), 131, 
J 402,463 

Narayana, 443, 446, 537 
Nrsimha, 312^ 444, 445, 453, 455 
•‘P^dmodbhava (Brahma), 331 
* ^'^fc^lii^esvara, 355 (n) 

248 


%L 

Paramesvara, 297 
Pardvanatha, 121, 144, 151, 240, 

243, 413, 414, 415 
Pasupata, 67, 386 
Phanikankana, see Siva 
Prajapati, see Indra 
Purari (Siva) 329 
Rama, hero of the epic, 357, 
421,426,438,439,473 . 

Rudra, 328 
Samarahara, 330 
Sambhu, 382 (n), 386 
Sambhukallu (Cambukallu), 

63, 67, 81 
Sanmukha, 34 
SilstavesVara, 377 , 

Sesa, 60 
Sidalinga, 536 
Simhesa, 311 

Siva, 32, 33, 34, 42, 42 (n), 63, 

317, 325, 329, 369, 370, 382 
Skanda Kartikeya, 370 
Somanatha, 135, 169, 170, 288, 
338,403,408 

^rldhara, 446 - 

Subrahmanya, Subraya, 91, 209, 

3/0, 387, 449 (n), 536, 537 
Sudar^ana, 443 
Timire4vara, 1/4, 175 (n) 

TistaVa, 300 (n) 

Trivikrama, 446 
Varuna, 34 
Vayu, 417 

Virupaksa, 340 ^ 

Visnu, 46, 132, 250, 403, 444- 
447, 449, 541 

Goddess 

Adi, see also Durga, 381 
Bhagavatl, 130, 180, 317, 379, 

380, 380 (n) 

Bharati,'8ee Ka^yapi 
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ndesvari, 379 (n) 
urga (Parame^vari) 120, 121, 
147, 148, 155, 157, 379, 379 
(n), 380, 381, 402 


Gotamiputra Satakarm, king; 


& 


Gauri, 330, 381, 413 
Gundadabbe, 30 
Holala Bbaltaraki, 155, 156, 

157, 381 
Kali, 300, 559 
Ivasyapi, 315, 317 
LaksmI, 529 

Mangala, Adi, Maya Devi, 
308, 378 (n) 

Manjusri, 380 (n) 

Mari Amma, Ammanavaru.. 
369, 309 

Mukambika, 380 (n) 
Padmavati, 224, 234, 235, 236, 
240, 243 

Paramesvari, 540 
Parvati, 297, 325, 369 
Prasakti, 391 
i^arada, 164, 453 
J^asana Devi, 328 
Sita, 383, 421, 426, 438, 439 
Tara Bhagavati, 157, 378, 378 
(n), 379, 380 (n), 383 
Yaksini, see Durga, 

(yodavari, the 13, 46, 421 
Godhanagiri, 45 

Gokarna, 21, 26, (n), 39, 43, 245, 
299, 324 (n), 350, 447 
Golaki, Golagi, Golagiri, 392 
Goldstuckcr, scholar, 430 (n) 
Golla, 580, 581 
Gollarama Deyar, 483, 574 
Gomanta, 44 
Gooty taluka, 71 

GopisVararaya, a chieftain, 138, 
139, 283 

Gorasta. Gnvarastra, 28, 300, 44/ 


Govarihana, 13 
Govinca IV, king, 393 
Govindacarya Svami, scholar, 
452 (r.) .. . . 

Govinda Karanta, 338 
Govinda Pai, scholar, 59 (n), 64 
(n), 95 (n), 96 fn), 355 (n), 
375 (n) 

GovlndasvamT, a Smartha ‘gui^u, 
457 

Graul, scholar, 373 (n) , 

Gudda Nayaka, 320 ; . 

Guddasane, 320 , , 

Gudur Taluka, 207, 211 
Gujarat, 324 (n), 412 (n) 

Gujjara (King of), 222 
Gujjarakedu (tank), 518 
Gummata (Gomata), 110, 243, 
243 (n), 468, 489, 490, 494 
Gulf of Manar, 214 
Gunasagara Alu-arasar, king, 70, 
73-77, 79 (n), 82, 189, 358 
Gunda, 17 
Gundal, 7 
Gundibailu, 105 
Guntur district, 399 (n) 

Gupta (family) 185 
Gurguhjemula, See Gangiimula 
Gurjara, 263 i 

Guru Rao, 432 (n) ^ 

Guru Sarapoli, 483, 574 
Guttuberke, 467 
H 

Hacevettu, 152 

HaduhaJli (Hadalli, Sanpitapura) 

213 

Haihaya, tribes, 10 
Haiva, Haiga. Hayva, Hayvc, 
Payve 500, 27, 28, 30, ■ 30 (n), 
31, 34 , 37, 61, 254, 294, 326,350 


MiNisr^^ 
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Halli, queen, 349 

Halmidi (Palmi^i), 58, 68, 81, 

250, 251, 251 (n), 252, 385 

HanagVadi, 286 
Handana Visnu Karanta, 338 
Hancja Kma Karanta, 338 
Handes, the, 336, 338 
Handiottbail, 496 
Hangarakatta, 42. 451 
Hanuman, 427 

Hanumanta Rao, scholar, 431 (n) 
Hanuvaradvlpa, 17, n. 

Harade Deva, 107 
Haresapura 71, 210 
Hariapa Dannayaka, 181, 182,284 
Hariharapura, (town), 69. 71, 73, 
453, 454, 454 (n) 

Harihara, I, king, 140, 290, 293(n) 
Harihara Raya II, king, 31, 35, 
259, 290, 294, 309, 337, 339, 340, 
346, 346 (n), 453 


Hinduism, 407, 408 
Hindus, the, 382 (n), 408, 409, 
428 (n), 537, 545, 546 
Hinkiri Banar, 529 
Hiranyagarbha Vikrama Santara, 
king, 228 
Hiranyaksa, 46 
HiranyaVarma, king, 209 (n) 
Hirekalyani, 456 
Hiriya Dannayaka, 112, 113 (n), 
116,118 

Hiriyanga^i, 240, 242, 244 
Hittalu, 220 

H5cala (Hoysala) Devi, queen, 
228 

HolaVanahalli, 111 (n) 
Hole-Narasipura taluka, 362 
Holeyas, the, 5, 6, 7, 370, 371, 
372 (n), 460, 461, 463, 49(h 549 

Holi, 351 

Hollas, the, 336 

Holli Gavunda, 399 (n) 

Honnali taluka, 286 
Honnavura, see Honuvaradvipa, 


Harihar Trivedi, scholar, 335 (n) 
Hariparvata, 45 

Haruvijgoppa Viimana Hebba- 
rava, 452 
Hassan, 20, 250 
^■lauinavati, 423. 

^attiangadi, 406, 

^^ttikuduru, 17 n. 

^3Veri, 204 (n) 

Hegde, Sirnivasa. author, 17 (n), 
^05 (n), 355 (n) 

Hegga^e, prince, 349, 351 
Hemacandra Bhattaraka, 415 (n) 
HeniSngada, king, 297 341, 351 
Hera8, Henry, scholar, 209 (n) 
Hesaraghatta, 391 (n) 


17 n. 

Honneya Nayaka. 292 
Hos, the 8, n. 

Hosaholalu, 172, 205 
Hosakote taluka, 19 
Hosagunda, 101 (n), 112, 113, 
113 (n), 116, 118, 119, 262, 263, 
264, 2^5, 266, 267, 268, 282, 285, 
453 

HosaVadaha, 182, 284 
Hosavuru, 400 (n) 

Hoysalas, the 64, 206, 232, 238. 
238, 247, 268, 2 9, 2;0, 276. 279 
(n), 282, 285, 288 (n), 411 
Hrsikesatirtha. a Vaisnava guru, 
433 
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ebasi, 


ka, Hubbadiga, Habasiga, 
si, a chieftain, S; 327 (n), 
350, 350 (n), 351 fn) 

Hunnur river, the, 362 
Hunsur taluka, 63 
Hultzsch, Dr. scholar, 58, 59, 62 
(n), 65, 67, 90 (n), 93, 390 (n) 

I 


Idekedu, Ic^ake, 302, 308 

Idu Savanta, chieftain, 264, 265 

Ijjya, 514, 530 

Ikkeri, 456 

Iksu, the, 42 (n) 

India, 17, 53, 198, 323, 404 
India Central, 391 
India, Northern, 196, 408, 418, 
439 

India Office, 430 (n) 

India, Southern, 39, 439 
India, Western, 36, 39 
Indrakila, 42, 42 (n) 

Indrani (Indrali or Indralli), 21, 
43, 379, 379 (n) 

Inclrapura, a teacher (?), 423 
Inu-Kulottunga Cola, king, 
216 (n) 

Irala Kurave, 475 
Iravaduru, 484, 485 
IraVatturu, 353 (n) 
iHiJige, 37 
Iruvailu, 145, 259 
fsknasarma, a Saiva teacher, 71 
Isanasiva, a Saiva teacher, 390 
Isanaisiva Acarya, a Saiva teacher, 
395, 396, 397 (h% 398, 400 
Hana Siva Ravula,’ a SaiVa 
teacher, 395> 396> 397 
Isana SiVa Yogindra, a SaiVa 
. teacher, 395, 396 ‘ ^ / 

Isara Kanabji, 530, 559 


Isupattaksetra, 423 
I^Vara, citizen, 107 
Isvara DeVa, chieftain, 265 (n*)^ ^ 

I^varamsa, 19 , 

{ ' ■ ' 

J 

Jagadalala Gangeya Sahani, 
General, 285 , 

Jagadekamalla II, king, 204^ (n), 
235, 262 (n) 

Jagadevarasa, a J^antafa king, 
114 (n) . 

Jagadevarasa, Vira, Alupa king, 
99, 112-119, 123 , 262, 264 ’ 

Jainas, the 6, 216 (n), *217 (n), 
298, 344 (n) 353 (n), 382 tn), 
406-410, 414, 462, 465, 467,' 537 
Jainism, 273 , 344, 382 (n), 384 
402, 403,’ 404, 406, 407, 408, 
410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415 ' 
Jaitugi, Yadava king, 437 
Jakka Gauda, 281 
Jakkala, Devi princess, 232 (n) 
Jakala Mahadevi, queen, 122' 
Jakkanacarya, 364 (n) " 
Jamadapni, Rsi, 10, 12, 15, 20, 
31,32 

Jamalabad, 278, 279, 279 (n) 
Jambitige, 453, 454 v 

Janardhana Salagratna, 448 ^ 
Janardhanatirtha, a Vaishava 
guru, 433 

Jarantaya, a bhuta, 517 
Jatanayya, 281 ' 

Jat^varman Tribhuvanacakra - 

vartin Vira Pan<$>a DeVa; king. 





397, 398 . ' ; . 

lyake^in, I, king, of Kpnkan, 
122, 205, 260, 261,2/2 (n) 
ayakesi, ^antard king, 34, 35 
ayasin^a, a Western Cslukya 
king, 157 ' ■ 
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%^y mount, 45 

_ _ ita, chieftain, 382 

Jayanti-dvipa, 56 (n) 

Jayantika Kadamba Raya, king, 
342 


Thou^ 




Kadambalaligenadj 

230, 286 . '* • 

Kadambamandala, 66, 6'^, '>3,'75, 
76, 77, 78, 79 (n), 83 , 250 ^ 

Kadambas, the, 66, 76, 77, |78, 


Jayantipura (Jayantika), 56 (n) 
Jaya Pandya, chieftain, 347, 348 
Jayasirhha, king 201 (n) 
Jayasirhhabhupa, prince, 419, 424 
Jayasingadu, 270 
Jayaswal, K. P., scholar. 327 (n) 
Jlnadatta Raya, king, 224, 225, 
225 (n), 243, 266; 406 (n), 407, 
409, 410 

Jinasenacarya, 217 (n) 

Jinendra, king, 344 (n) 
Jjhunkunjana Deva, 120 
Jnanamr^acarya, 398 
Jnana Saivacaryas, 396 (n) 

Jhana Sivacarya, 399 (n) 

Joshi, scholar, 376 (n) 

Joti Brahman cirl, See, Deyi 
Baidyedi 

JujDbalpore, 392 ; 

Judda (Yuddha) Malla, 86 
Jumna, the, 371 (n), 407 
Jwala Sahay Mishra, scholar, 
325 (n) 

K 

Kabenadu, 424 
Kaccha (Cochin ?), 44 
Kacchara-vamsa, 207 
Kaccuru Maldi, Bale, 517, 535, 
538 

Kacjaba, 223 (n) \ 

Kadal Setti, 178 
Kadamapa. ^etti,. 574 
Kadamba, king,’297, 350 
Kadambakanana, 299 
Kadamba-kula, 328, 329 


79 (n), 249, 252, 254, 254, (n), 
260,332,333,488 
Kadamba Satyasraya DeVaj k?rig, 
204 ‘ 

Kadari (Kadkari-Viuhala), 304 
Kadiyali, 379 (n) ' 

Kadri (Kadirika, Kadare), 22, 43 
(n), 94, 131, 133, 173, ‘219, l27, 
228, 304, 316, 377, 378, 379 (n), 
382, 383, 384, 401,489 
Kadu-Kukke, 370 
Kadurabelambettu, 388 
Kadur district, 20 
Kadu Vamana, 132 
KaduVeUi, king, 230 
Kagu, a dog, 514 
Kailasa, 505, 538, 565 
Kaipudes, the, 490 
Kaivalyasrama Svami, a Smartha 
guru, 451 

Kajuva Mainduvalda, 110 ’ 

Kakarasa, 220 
Kakatiyas, the, 262 
Kalbappu, 51 
Kalabhras, the, 70, 77 
Kalacari, Kalacuriva, 18, 19, '201, 
329, 394 

Kalacuriyas, the 201 (n), 262, 
330,392 

Kalala Deva, 362 
Kalhana, 36 

Kalarasa, chieftain, 267, 267 (n) 
Kalasa, 62 (n) 

Kalasappa, 481 . 

Kalavara, 181,270 ’ * 

Kaleyabbarasi, queen, 229 
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poet, 13, 27, 28, 38, 3Q, 
(n) 

Kalinga, 263, 434 
Kalise, 366 

Kalkuda, a bhuta, 371, 487, 500, 


523 


Kalladakurucci, 397 
Kallise, 263, 267 
Kalluraya, 305 

Kallyanapura, 428, 428 (n), 429 
Kalorgana, 414 
Kalsi, 47 

Kaltide, 86, 185, 238 
Kaju, a dog, 514 
Kalu-Nayaka, 578, 579, 581 
Kalyana, 112 

Kama Dev"a, chieftain, 228, 259 
Kamadevarasa, A?upa king, 145, 
259 


Kama Deva, Kava Deva, General 
206, 255 

Kamakoda, 87, 386 
Kambalasana, 7 
Kampana, prince 140 
Kanada Kattire, 475 
Kanakasabhai, scholar, 49 (n) 
Kanakavarma, prince, 297, 298 
Kananur, 204 

Kanapac^itaya, a bhuta, 536 
Kanapathi Jogis, 22, 458 
Kanara High School, 148, 150, 
151, 175 (n), 191, 404 
Kanara, North, 1, 21, 37, 38 (n), 
49 (n), 258, 260, 261 
Kanara (Canara) South, 1,9,38 
(n), 49 (n), 65, 203, 223 (n), 
235, 355, 367 (n), 416 (n), 419, 
429 (n), 453 (n), 464 
KaPci (pura), 44, 77, 78. 79 (n), 
208 (n), 245, 260, 384 
Kahci Kadahga, 483, 561 


Kancinadka, 530 
Kaficuna, 351 
Kanda Bollarasvami, 530, 559 
Kanda Buleri, 514 
Kandavara, 350 
Kandukacarya, 236 
Kangbdu (Kanjinodu), 304 
Kanhcri, 198 
Kankayya, 233 (n) 

Kankem (mod. Kanki), 389, 390 
Ranker, 45 (n) 

Kannaci, 176 
Kannada country, 61 
Kannanuru, 362, 363 
Kannara Dev^a, king, 36 
Kannarapadi, 21, 379 
Kanriottu, the, 2 (n) 

Kantana Mara Aluv^a nlias Konina, 
152 

Kantaiina, 560, 57/ 

Kantavara, 183, 304, 425 
Kantu Pombada, 542 
Kantu Setti, 574 

Kanvatirtha, 425, 425 (n), 441 (n) 
Kanya, a man, 517 
Kanyakumarl, 26, 26 (n), 34, 420 
Kanyana, 283 , 289, 291, 309 
Kaorhari, the, 41 (n) 

Kapu, Kapi, 134, 136, 137, 522 
Karahata, 27, 326. 389, 390, 399, 
400 

Karand’iru (Karandaru), 301 
Karaf ja-kheta, 390, 390 (n) 
Karanjapatra, 71, 84, 210 
Karanje, 44 (n) 

Karantas, the 336, 337 
Karasi Nayga (Nayaka), 177 
Karenke, see Ballala of Kukyali 
Karevuru (Tarevuru), 301 
Karividi Hirur, 270 



wmsi% 
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Kavi Vimaladitya, king, 155 


Karkala, Karekaja, 62 (n), 147 (n), 
240, 242, 244, 256, 304, 388, 390, 
404, 406, 408 (n), 409, 410, 413, 
415 (n), 468, 489, 490, 521, 567 
Karkaja taluka, 101, 106, 110-111, 
119, 121 , 129, 134,138, 145,152, 
153,183, 242, 247, 259, 282, 290, 
293, 294 (n), 380 
Karkota dynasty, 36 
Karlutti, heroine, 371, 500, 520 
Karmisale, 514, 55 <) 

Karna^u, 7 

Karnataka. Karnata, the, 18, 
18 (n), 19, 23, 24, 27-29, 31, 34, 
35, 39, 47, 51, 54, 58, 59, 62, 64. 
77, 123, 145, 160, 162, 166, 167, 
170, 171, 185, 187, 188, 203, 
204 (n), 211, 218, 220, 235, 239, 
245, 248, 261, 263, 268, 270,346. 
349, 361, 363, 363 (n), 371 (n), 
401, 402, 405, 452 (n), 453, 457, 
461 

Kappettu-grama, 299 (n) 
KartaVirya, king, 10, 13 n., 14, 
18, 20, 27 
Karu, 45, 

Karwar, 198, 199, 416 (n) 
Kasaragodu, 5, 42, 203, 304, 419 
Ka^mira, 36, 164, 384 (n) 
Kaiyapa, 10 , 11 , 23 
Katara, 267 
Kati, 351 
Kattingere, 370 
Kaudatnbaditaya, 308 
Kautalya, 161 (n). 318, 319, 

335 (n) 

Kavaca Dasa, 375 
Kava DeVa, Kadamba Rudra, 
king, 258, 258 (n), 285, 330 


Kavu, 5 

Kavuru (Kalurii), 484, 485, 499 
Kayiri, 481 
Kayya-Vamsa, 85 
Kela^i State, ;j65 
Kelavinadu, see Kolavinac^u 
Kellata Marnad, 500, 520 
Kemer Ballala. See Ballala of 
Panja 

Keminje (Kemirja), 302 

Kemmule, 462. 503, 516, 533, 541 
557 

Kendu Deva, 487 
Kerala, 2, 3, 4, 9, 13, 22, 24 (n), 
27, 29, 29 (n), 104, 205, 215, 
326, 356, 371, 394, 419, 420 
Keralas, the, 71, 77 , 73 
Kervase, 412, 414, 415 
Kervase, 242, 243 
Kesavadeva, General, 258 
Kesava Karanta, 338 
Kesava Nayaka, 337 
Kesimayya, Kesiraja, General, 
30 (n), 262, 262 (n) 
Khandavayana Brahmans, the, 11 
Khandeya agrahara, 361 
Khatris, the, 22 
Khiri (Bhiri), 351 
Kidiyuru, 379 (n) 

Kigga (taluka), 65, 69, 72, 73 , 74 , 
75, 78 (n), 168 
Kilai Kudalur, 398 
Kilinje, 105 
Killa, 72 
Kilpadi, 419 (n) 

Kinni Daru, 479, 573 
Kirata, 42 (n) 

Kirimafje^vara, 370 
Kirti Bhattaraka, 414 
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Kirtivarnia I, king, 60, 66j 68, 
69, 76, 78, 82, 90 (n), 200, 201 
Kirtivarma II, king, 203, 208 (n) 
Kiru-kagamasi, 71, 72 
Kittel, scholar, 132 (n) 

Kocalva Ballala, 534 
Kocci Kiritadhipati, Koccinatha, 
306 

Kodadabbu, hero, 371, 511, 517, 
522, 530, 535, 538, 573 
Kocjakala Nayaka, 137 
Kodamantaya, a bhuta, 478 
Kodambalur, (Ko^ambai), 244, 
245, 246’, 247 
Ko(Jana^, 267 (n) 

Kodanjadi Gantavala, 425 
Kodahge Bannare, 522, 530, 531, 
573 

Kodapadi, principality, 514 
Kodasadri, see Kutasaila 
Kodavuru, 377 

Kodila (Kudalu, Kudila), 301 
Ko^ipadi, 302, 377 
Kodipadi (Kaudipadi), 424 
Kodittillaya (Kodittilla), 336 
Kodiyal, see Mangalore, 378 
Kogali 500, 230 

Kokkada, (Kokkodil), 301, 523, 
574 

Kokkarane, 377 (n) 
Kdkkarunandadakkan, chief, 245 
Kolaba, 38, 38 (n) 

Kolala Bhargava, 19 
Kolalanagara, (mod. Kolalugiri), 
79, 80 (n), 177 
Kolapa<^i, 504 
Kolar, 20 

Kolavinadu (Kolanadu), 301, 
304 


Kalian (not the same as 
napura), 428 (n) 

Kolakadu guttu, 509 
Kolkars, the 514 
Kollihganahatta agrahara, 334 
Kolli Pallava, Nolamba, 220, 223, 
223 (n) 

Koliiyarasa, chieftain, 223 
KollQru, 21, 380 (n), 489, 520 
Kolnadu guttu, 509 
Komara (Kumara), a chief, 167 
Komna, prince, 152, 153,349, 352 
Kondapadmati Buddharaja, 18 
Kondaura, 340 

Kongudesa, Kongunadu, Kongal- 
nad, 53, 54 (n), 61, 78, 212 
Kongalvas, the 62, 62 (n) 

Konkana kingdom (rastra), 27, 
31,32, 33, 198, 205, 211, 231, 
245, 254, 260, 261, 269 (n), 294, 
303, 326 

Konkana 14,000, 38 
Konkana 900, 34, 37, 38 (n) 
Konkanas, the, see also Sapta 
Konkanas, 35, 61. (n), 207 
Koppa taluka, 62, 69, 72, 258, 453 
Kora, 351 

Koraga, village, 242, 243, 415 
Koragars, the, 5, 52, 53, 350 (n), 
361 (n), 369, 460, 461, 464, 490, 
501, 506, 549,555 
Kohka, 405 

Komars, the, 49, 49 (n), 50, 51, 53 
Kosmos Indikopleustes, 55 
Kota, 83 , 86, 119, 120, 124,125, 
126, 139, 140, 179, 303, 305, 
307, 310, 314, 315, 316, 336, 
338, 350, 360, 402, 440/4j54 
Ko^adavaru, people, 454 
Kolala, 19, 253 (n) 

Kota4adri I?si, 347 



misT/ff, 
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fl^^egeri Subraya Jyosa, 355 (n) 
Kofekeri, 109, 110, 114, 163, 233, 
235^ 236, 237, 238, 242 336, 359 
Koie^Vara, 3, 21, 89, 91, 125, 127, 
440, 538 

Koti, hero, 154 (n), 3'‘/2 (n), 459, 
462, 463, 464, 467, 468, 471, 473, 
474, 478, 479, 483, 485, 488, 494, 
4%, 498, 499, 501-510, 513, 515, 
SIT*, 519, 521, 522, 525, 526, 528, 
529, 531-535, 537, 538,556, 558- 
560, 562-564, 566-570, 572-574, 
5'‘/6, 578, 581 

Koti Nayaka, chieftain, 285 
K5ti betti alias Binnani, chief¬ 
tain, 294 (n) 

Kotisvara, 310, 314 
KotHvaras, the, 315, 316, 317, 
3-l,8, 444, 445, 449 
Kotiyapa Setti, 338 
Kptyamale (Kodyamale), 44 (n) 
Kotyanna Alva, 153 
Koyakura Vasudeva, Mayya, 337 
Krishna, Dr. scholar, 113, 113(n), 
114, 115, 116, 250, 264, 265 (n), 
266 (n), 327 

Ktodamandala, see Sankara- 


§L 


nanlyana 

l^ro<3e^a (in J^ankaranarayana), 
447 

Krsrva Bhatta. 430 (n) 

Rava the Great, king, 

ODD 

Krsna, I Kannara AkalaVarsa, 
king, 220 

in Akalavarsa Vallabha, 
Vking, 390 

Krsna, Kalacuriya, king, 392 
K|^na Karanta, 338 
Krsna Mayya, 337 


Krishna Rao, scholar, 202 (n) 
Krsnamurti ^arma, scholar 
431 (n) 

Krsna Sastri, scholar, 217, 430, 
431, 431 (n), 435 (n) 
Krenananda Svami, a Smartha 
guru, 454, 455, 455 (n), 456, 
457 (n) 

Krsna Raja Odeyar, king, 457 (n) 
Ki^naveni, the, 392 
K|*snayya Mayya*. 337 
Krsnavarma, king;,. 251 
Krtasmara, 44 
KrtaVlrya, king, 32 
Ksatri, 409 

Ksatriyas, 13,17,18,19, 22,23 
K?ira Svam-i, a Smartha guru, 
454, 457 

Kubera guttu, 509 
Ku<^ali, 46 

Ku^a^adri, see Kutasaila 
KudikQra, 127, 128, 163, 181 
Kudli, 452 (n) 

Kudremukh (Kotekan), the, 44(n) 
Kudupu, 134, 138, 370 
Kudyapusturaya, village, 419, 
420 (n), 452 ’(n) 

Kukke, village, 105, 294 (n) 
Kulacchari, 217 
Kulamudda, 221, 221 (n) 
Kulasekhara Alupendra III, king. 

143-147, 150, 175, 242, 403, 414 
Kulasekhara (mava) Alupendra 
IV, king, 147-152,191,194, 360, 
361, 381, 404 

Kulottunga Cola Deva, king, 54 
Kumar Bammarasa, chieftain, 
264, 265, 266 

Kumara Birarasa, chieftain, 
101 (n), 257, 264-266 
Kumaradri, see Subrahamanya, * 
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Erega, 176 

419, 419 (n) 
Kumara Raya, a Jaina prince, 412 


Kumaravrttiyaku&u, 292 
Kumarayya Maramma Hegde, 
353 (n) 

Kumar! (K.uinaradhari) the, 41, 
41 (n),42, 42 (n), 47, 425 
Kumari, See Kanyakumari 
Kumbala, Kambali, prince, 349, 


351 

Kumbhakasi, see Kota, 21,406 (n) 
Kumbhasepura (Kumbhasi) Hu¬ 
ms i, 406 (n) 

Kumbla, 419, 424 
Kumberlu,bhuta6, 371 (n) 
Kumudacandra Bhattaraka Deva, 
Jaina guru, 240-241, 415 (n) 
Kunbis, Kurumbars, Kudumbis, 
the, 460-462, 527 
Kunda, prince, 349 
Kunda, a J^udra, 310 
Kundaka Devi, queen, 393 
Kundana, 124 (n) 

Kundanad, 267 (n) 

Kundapura taluka, 89, 91, 101, 
102, 108, 119, 125, 130,174,181, 
283, 289, 290, 305, 309, 370, 380 
(n), 406, 440, 451, 508, 538 
Kundapura, town, 44, 56 (n), 128, 
163, 181, 451 (n) 

Kundavarmarasa I, king, 73-'5, 
79, 80, 82, 202, 358 
Kundavarmarasa If, king, 93, 
96 (n), 160, 173, 174, 211, 219, 
227, 383, 390, 401 
Kuiidodara, a spirit, 348, 349 
Kunjannaya, 308 
Kuf^jaradari, 44 
Kurjaragiri, 21, 21 (n), 40, 43 
Kunjaru, 21, 379, 379 (n) 


Kunni Gauda, 107 
Kun Pandya, Kubja Pandya, 
Kundamara, Dirghamara, Sun- 
dara Pandya, king, 216 (n)’ 
217 (n) 

Kuntala, 51, 333 

Kunyamarga (Kunnimarga, Kun- 
jamarga), 301 
Kupaka, 29 

Kuppugadde, 256, 258 
Kurnool district, 395 (n), 399 
Kuruksetra, 190, 423 
Kusasthali, 325 (n) 

Kuta, see Ko^a, 310 
Kupaka (Kuta, Kute), 45, 302, 
405, 406 

Kutasaila, 43 , 44, 44 (n), 45 
Kuvalaapura, 233 (n) 



Lacana (Laksmana), hero, 473 
LokkondanawaUi, 19 
Laksmapa, Maramma Hegde, 
353 (n) 

LaksmI Devi, queen, 228 
Laksmi, goddess, 16 
Laksmi Bommakka, 295 (n) 
Lalitaditya Muktapida, king, 36 
Lalitakirti Bhattaraka, Jaina guru, 
243 (n) 

Lanka, Lankapuri, 25, 29, 39 
Lata, 38 

La vie, writer, 545 (n) 

Lingarasa, 309 
Lingayata matha, 340 
Lokaditya, a hero, 327 (n), 350, 
350 (n) 

Lokaditya MayuraVarma, same as 
Viravarma, 298-300, 306, 321, 
324, 324 (n), 325, 325 (n), j 26, 
32V, 32V (n), 341-343, 40V 
Lower Kanci, 483 
LUders, Dr., scholar, .52 
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, Colin, Col., Surve- 
General, 430 (n) 
Madadaha, 182, 284 
Madamma, 178 
Maddagiri taluka, 111 (n) 
Maddur, 5 


Madhavacandra, 122 , 
Madhava Mayya, 337 
Madhava Rgya 
294 (n) 


413, 

Governor, 


Madhavamantri, 455 (n) 
Madhavasarasvati Svami, a 
^martha guru, 454 (n) 
Madhinyanal, 326 (n) 

Madhura (northern), 224, 234, 
235, 236, 240, 241, 243, 404 
Madhvacarya, Maheksa, Vasu- 
deva, Purnaprajna, Ananda- 
tlrtha, reformer, 345-417 (n), 
419/ 419 (n), 420, 420 (n)- 
423 (n)-428 (n)-429 (n)-430 (n) 
-431 (n)-432 (n)-433 (n)- 

438 (n)-439 (n)-441 (n)-450, 
452 (n) 


Madhvatirtha, a Vaisnava guru, 
430 


Madhyagehabhatta, 416-418 
Madhyatale, 423 
^adi Gau^a, 285 
Madura district, 399 (n) 

(Madhura), southern, 

J j ^25, 216 („), 356, 
Madyavadiniid, 364, 
MSgahdudisana, 7 
Magebailu (Mogebailu), 301 
Mahabale^vara, 447 

Mahadeva (or Isvara) kinc 422. 
430,434-438 

Mahadeva, Thera, 51 (n) 

MahaDevi, queen of Gunasagara, 
73, 75 


Maha Devi, Hoysala queen, 275 ! K J 
Mahakirti Deva Ravula, 415 (n) 
Mahakuta 60, 60 (n), 66, 200 
Mahamandalesvara 
Camunda Raya, 30, 205 
Ketarasa, 267 
Koti Nayaka, 453 
Lokanatha Devarasa , 144, 240, 

241, 242, 412 (n), 413 
Saltiratta, Raya, 98, 167 
Sevyagellara, 110-112 
Mahanadi, the, 41, 45 (n) 
Mahapradhana 
Arasu Hcggade, 107 
Baiceya Dannayaka, Genera! 

286* 289 ’ 

Devapa Dannayaka, 182, 284 
Jakkarasa Odeyar, 309 
Mallapa Odeyar, 294 
Nagarasa Odeya, 295, 339 
Rupabhattayya, 383 
Sovanna Senabova, 166 
Vayijapa Dannayaka, 287 
Maharastra, 263 
Mahasamanta Aycarasa, 400 (n) 
Mahasamanta Sangiya Nayaka, 

287 

Mahayana 380 (n), 382 (n), 384 
Mahisamandala, 48, 51, 51 (n) 
Mahismati, 10 

Maiduna Oddamadeva, 126 127 

Mailars, the, 5 

Mainda (Maina), 421 (n) 

Mainda Heggade, 138 
Majumdar, R. C., scholar 45 (n) 
Malabar, 2, 26 (n), 38 (n), 299, 

482 

Maladharideva, a Jainaguru, 122, 

413 

Malakapuram, 392-394 (n) 

Malali (Manel), 353 (n), 406 (n) 
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1 , the, 42 (n) 
a, 394 
MalaValli, 198 
MalayaVadesa 205, 273, 350 
Male, 55, 207 
Malenad, 276 
Malepa, 231, 232, 270 
Maleya, 211 

Malik Kafur, General, 363 (n) 


Malibale, 267 
Malla, 579 

Mallam, 207, 209, 210,211 
Mallana, 225 
Mallapa Odeyar, 31 
Mallarasa, Viceroy 259 
Mallenadecchava, 487 

Main, 351 

Malli Deva, king, 255, 255 (n), 
256 

Mallikarjuna Bhatta, 34 
Malpi (Maipe), 177, 421, 435 
MamulQnar, 49 (n) 

Mandana Pandita, 343 
Mandara, 236 


Mandara, village, 392, 394 
Mandasale Biroja, 267 
Manduka, 178 
Manga Kadamba, 304 
Mangala Devi, 55 (n) 

Mangalesa Ranavikrama, king, 
58, 60, 60 (n),' 66, 68, 82, 200, 
201 , 201 (n), 202 (n) 
Mangaluru, Mangalore, Mangala- 
pura, 43 (n), 55, 55 (n), 61, 
94, 131-133, 141, 143, 148-150, 
173-1/5, 203 (n), 215, 217-219, 
223, 226-228, 244, 248, 27«, 
304, 347 (n), 350 (n), 364, 376, 
3 8, 38\ 404, 518 


Mangal >re taluka, /, 83, 84, 129, 
13 , 135, 155, 259, 300 (n), 320, 
406 (n), 419 (n) 440 


Mangalore UHaya, 
522, 530, 531* 



Mangaya, Aditya Deva, king, 246 
Mangayi Akka, queen, 216 (n), 
21 / (n), 

Mar.godu, 21 

Manigarkeri, 134, 135, 169, 337, 
33S 403, 414 
Maninoja Rana, 164 
Manipura, 42 

Manivarma, king, 297, 336, 341 
Marjananda, 522 
Ma^jana Komna Bhupa, 154 
Manjarur (Mangalore), 226 
Manjesvara, 262, 350.(n), 370,464 
Ma’^jibldu, 518 

Maf jitaya. Mar ja, 306, 307, 308 
Maf junoditaya, 308 
Maf ju Par ja, 519, 520 
Mankabbarasi, princess, 228, 231 
Mannapaikudi, 513 
Manner, scholar, 372 (n), 459 (n) 
Manu, 382 (n) 

Mapugasattava, 178 
Mapijlas, the, 460-464, 482, 484, 
485, 488, 53/, 546 
Marakala, 361, 362, 363 
Maramma Aluva (Alva)-rajar 
king, 79, 80, 80 (n), 81, 82, 90, 
90 (n), 155, 177, 201, 250, 252, 
385 

Marane, 242, 243 (n), 301 
Marapa, king, 140 
Marasarma, 71 
Marasarva, chieftain, 222 
Marasimha, king, 30 
Maratha, 29 
Marathas, the, 217 
Marattas, Maha-ras^rakutas, the 

215, 217, 218, 364 
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alias Tribhuvana 
Sundara Pandya, 
king, 395, 397, 398 
Markandeya, rsi, 297, 298, 336, 


343 


Manvar, 220 
Masana, 258 
Masanitamma, 362 
Matangas, the, 201 
Matha 

Adhaifiaru 429 (n), 430 (n) 
433, 433 (n) 

Amartaka, 391 

Bajekuduru, 451, 451 (n), 452, 
453 (n), 457 
BhikSai '395 
Dvarka, 455, 456, 457 
Golaki, 392, 394-400 (n) 

Hihali (Golaki), 398 
Kanuru, 433, 433 (n) 

Karu, 419 

Koppala, 454, 455 (n) 

Krsna Gi>laki, 397 
Krsnapura, 433, 433 (n) 

Kudli Sringeri, 451 (n) 
Mulbagal, 456, 457 
Btj Ivara, 433 

Phalamaru 432(n), 433, 433 (n) 
Phalmaru, 432(n), 433, 433 (n), 

U^ipi 

■Phalamaru at Mulki, 429 (n) 
(Pratapa Hariharapura, 4S3, 454 
‘ (n) \ •; 

POttigei 433, 433 (n) 
Raghavendrasvami, 423 (n) 
Siruru, 433, 433 (n) 

Sode, 380 (n), 433 , 433 (n) 
Sringeri, 140, 141 (n), 290-292 
Talakad, 456, 457 
Uttaradi, 423 (n) 

Valkalesvara, 390, 399-401 


Maui, 325 (n), 475 
MaUi Bira Balaya, 509 
MatUI Nalaja, 467 
MaUu Marbala SeUi, 574 
Mavaligrama, 220 
Mavana, 351 
Mavinakere, 427 
Mayadanga, 497 
Mayagundi, 105, 451, 451 (n) 
Mayile, 221 
Mayijanna, 338 
Mayikal, see Mangalore, 3';8 
Mayurkhandi, 223 
Mayuravarma, (^arma), Kadam- 

ba, king, 249, 2/9, 296, 297. 
32/-332, 334 

Mayyas, the, 336, 337, 338 
Mecca, 483 
Medumanan, 224 
Mclai-Kodamalur alias Uttama 
Pandya-nallur, 248-249 
Menasur, 364 
Meru, queen, 404 
Miraj, 389, 433 (n) 

Mirjan, 2 

Mittanadu (Mittunadu), 301 
Mittara, 351 
Miyara, 294 (n) 

Mocala Mahadevi, queen 132 
Moda grama, 310 
Mogatale, 132 
Mogeraya, 305, 305 (n) 

Mogema<J, 518 

Mogers, Mugers, the, 5, 371, 460i 
461,464, 484, 501,506, 514 
Moraes, George, tcholaJ!*, 60 (n), 
254 (n), 258 (n), 260 (n) 

Mount 
Coila, 39, 

Dilly, 24, 24 (n) 

Himya (Himalaya), 330 
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Kus, 45 (n) 

lendra, 12, 24,25(n), 29,43 
Mandara, 445 
Kiskindha, 18 
Kofa^adri, 347 « 

Kunjara, 44 
Malaya, 29 
Parasu, 24 (n) 

Pariyatra, 29 
Pyrrhus, 24 (n) 

Kk^aVat, 29 

J^uktimat (^uktiman), 29, 41, 
41 (n), 45 (n) 

Vindhya (Vindhyas), 14, 29, 
222 ’ 


Mrgesa, king, 250 
Muccalagodu, 21 

Mudader (Kalabhairava), a bhuta, 

522 

Mudanttilla (Mudanttillaya), 336 
Mudda, 310, 311 
Muddapa, prince, 140 
Mudgere taluka, 427, 453 
Mudiga, 267 

MQdila ( Mudela Nidamburu ) 
295, 304, 336, 338-340, 346, 

444 (n) 

Mudilla, family, 417 
Mudubidre, Bidre, Bidire, 119, 
120, 143-145, 147,148, 151,175, 
181, 182, 264, 282-284, 404, 
406-408, 410 (n), 412, 412 (n), 
413, 414, 489 

Mudukeri, 93, 96, 167, 179, 212, 
283, 288, 337, 388 
Mudya, Mudda, prince, 349, 352 
Mugurunadu, 148, 149 
Muhammadans, the, 452 (n), 545 
Muizzu-d Din Kaikobad, Sultan, 
438 (n) 

Mujuvaru, 107 


Mukkanna Kadamba Mayurl 
ma. kinc, 259 (n), 328, 331 (n), 


(St 

urkulcL_J 


333 

Mukti, the, 304 
Mula Brahmans, 3(3, 352 
Mulata.country, 325 
Mulbagal, 453, 455, 456 
Mulgunda Twelve, 399(n), 400(n) 
Mulivalli (MalenahalU), 251 
Mulki, 7, 17, n., 40, 300 (n), 320, 
321 (n), 429 (n), 508, 541 
Mullundrum, 396 (n) 

Muluru, 497 
Mulluru, 310 
Munda, 7, 8 (n) 

Mundipaditaya alias Kalabhat- 

raVa, a bhuta, 537 
Municandra Traividya Bhatta- 
raka, 411 
Munnuraya, 305 
Munro, Sir Thomas, 300 (n) 
Murave Byari, 461, 481, 482; 485, 
491,531,534 . - 

Musika, 29, 41 
Mus^aksetra, 420 
MusuVana-katta, 281 

Mutla..., 286 
MuttaVarasa, 178 
Mutthu Vellil, 214 
Mysore, city, 251 (n), 457 (n) 
Mysore State, 43 (n), 47 (n) 51, 
51 (n), 59, 62, 63, 65, 66, lll(n), 
112, 220, 223 (n), 250, 258, 365, 
391 (n), 423 (n), 436 (n), 452, 
453 (n) 


N 

Nabhi, king, 404 
Nabhiraja Maramma Hegde, 
353 (n) 

Nad, the, 520 » 
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aWlasi, 265 (n) 

^^vas, the, 62, 62 (n) 
Sgmaduva, 452 
Na^apu,137 

Nadavars, the, see Bunts, 
Nadavilmudi, 88, 171 
Nadi Kuduru, 7 
Nadu Balaya, 461, 486 
Nadvantadi, 416 (n) 
Nadvattillaya, Na^Vattilla, 336 
Naga, 247, 

Nagadevarasa, king 130, 174, 

359, 402, 440 

Naga grama, 324 (n), 325 (n) 
Nagakumara, 1/8 
Nagaloka, 537, 56l 
Nagamma, 85, 171 
Nagar, 520 

Nagarakhanda, 254 (n) 

Nagar taluka, 224 
Nagas, the, 60 
Nagasarma, 70 
Nagenna, 72 
Nala (Nala), 301, 302 
Nalinl, the 42, 42 (n) 

Nalkes, the, 370 
Nalluru, 410, 413, 414 
Nana Desis, the 334 
Nandagiri, 233 (n) 

Nandarabettu, principality, 534 
Naga DIksara Sagara, 

o7, 171 
Nalkuru, 309 
Nalvattanadu, 304 
Nanda Kamba, 85, 88 
Nandi, 449 (n) 

Nandini, the, 42 (n) 
Nandipotavarma, king, 208, 
208 (n), 209, 209 (n), 210 
Nandivarma II Pallavamalla, 
king, 208, 210 (n) 



Nanji-nad-alvan, 62 
Nahjanagud, 423 (n) 

Nannan, king, 49 (n) 

Nanni, prince, 229 
Napade, 87, 171 
Narada, 457 

Naraharitirtha, a Vaisnava guru, 
421, 426, 430, 431 (n), 434 
Narasimhacarya, R., scholar, 
' 141 (n), 362, 438 (n), 456 
Narasimha Odeya, 181 
Narasimhavarma, a Cola ruler, 18 
Narana (Narayana) Holla, 336 
Narasimha Deva I Hovsala, king, 
37, 274-279 (n) 

Narasimha Deva, II, king, 281 
Narasimha Adhindra Deva, king, 
see Vira Narasimhadeva III, 
283 

Narasimhatirtha, a Vaisnava guru 
433 * ’ 

Narasinga Angadi, see Jamalabad 
Narasingan-Dugaraja, prince, 
252, 253 

Narasinga Heggade, 127, 128 
Narasinga, king, 253 (n) 

Narayana, author, 426 
Narayany Karanta, 338 
Narayana Mayya, 337 
Narayana Rangoji, 530, 559 
Narayanatirtha, a Vaisnava guru, 
420, 439 

Narena Ina (Jjhana ?) Deva, 120 
Narendra, 314 

Narendra Kirti Deva, 415 (n) 
Narmada, the, 191, 198 
Nasik, 25, 26, 34 
Nasratganj, 335 
Natiis, the, 376 (n) 

Navalaksa Dahaja Tripuri, 392 
Nfiyar people, the, 299, 299 (n) 
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leliyan (Nedunjeliyan II), Nurmmadi CakraVartip', 
ClU, 215, 215 (n) 


Sl 


Nelli, 478 
Nellikaru, 153, 154 
Nellinie, 503, 506 
Nelliva^i, 113, 116 
Nellore district, 207 
Netravati, the, 42 (n), 46, 55, 299, 
425 

Nica, a bhuta, 369 
Nica (Sahara), 313 
Nigrodha Kumara, 321 
Nilakantha Sastri, scholar, 
215 (n), 216 (n), 217 (n), 
363 (n) 

Nilavara (Niruvara) 125, 126, 
127 (n), 130, 139, 179 (n), 180, 
282, 287, 302, 380, 402, 440 
Nirehki, 523 
Nirgundanad, 292 
Nirmala Muni Guru, 391 (n) 
Nirmand Brahmans, 22 
Nirumarga (Nlrmarga) 301 
Niladri, 273 

Nitimarga, king 253 (n) 

Nitrias, the 55 (n) 

Nitturu, 299 (n) 

Nagercoil, 25 (n) 

Nojamba, 35, 111 (n) 

Nolambas, the 230 (n) 

Nolamba Narasinga Deva, king, 
229, 230, 232 

Nolambaraditya, chieftain, 223, 
223 (n) 

Nolambavadi, 32,000, 114 (n), 

157, 230 

North Arcot district, 395, 396 (n) 
Nj’gavarnaa^ hing, 329 (n) 

Nrpa Kama Hoysala, king, 278 
Nrpamallaraja, king, 252, 253 
Nundolal Dey, scholar, 430 (n) 


123, 124, 125, 142 

O 

Odabhandesvara, 421, 422 
Oddamadeva, 127, 128, 360 
Oddama Devi, queen, 93, 388 . , 

Ollaiyur, 367 (n) , « 

Ollaiyur-tanda Bhutap . Pandiyan, 
prince, 367 (n) • 

Oloikhora, see Alvakheda 
Omar juru, 259, 300 
Ondar, 508 r, 

Orissa, 22 

Oxyrhynchus, 54 t *. 

P 

Padalaiyan, 112, 113 ^(n), 116, 
118 

Padapanamburu, 508, 509 
Paddyala, 580 
Padebettu, 134, 136, 166 
Padi, 301 

Padiralu, 351 » 

Padmanabhatirtha, a Vai?naVa 
guru, 421, 426, 430, 441^ 
Padmanabha Acarya, scholar, 430, 
431, 435 (n) 

Padmapiidacarya, a Saiva guru,. 

454,455.456 ' j 

Padmatirtha, an Advaita. teacher, 
424 

Padumala Devi, 259 r . | ; 

Padubidre, 353 (n) i • 

Padura, 125, 129 
Pailana-ba}i, 234, 236, ^42 
Paiyyuri|angottam, 208 ; . 

Pajakaksttra, 416, 432 . ; . j 

Pajjera, 164 \ * 

Palasige 12,000, 262 (n) ' • 

PaleyaDeva, king, 229 , • 
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le, 22 

Padifje, Pavifje), 302 
Pallava-kula, 225 (n) 

Pallavas, the, '/O, 77~''/9 (n), 157, 
208, 208 (n), 209, 210 (n), 245, 
251 

Palli, 487 

Palli Bannaya, Baidya, 4'58, 479, 
488, 531, 534, 568, 569, 571, 573 
Pallita Palke, 487 
Palnad taluka, 399 (n) 

Palpare, 88, 171 
Paly a, 20 

Pana&oge, 243 (n) ' 

Pafca. ramadavaru, people 455, 
455 (n) 

Pafcaksara Guru, 399 (n) 
Pafcaratra, 442 (n), 450 (n) 

Pa fxava Maharaya, General, 211 
Pandara, 43, 44 (n) 

Pandaradri, 44 (n) 

P^<Javas, the, 43, 249 
Pandharpur, 44 (n) 
Pandi-mandaladhipati, 398 
Pandita Pandya, Alupa prince, 
122 

Pandita Pandya, a Santara chief, 
101 (n) 

Pandya, 60, 114 (n), 125, 156, 187, 
246 

Pandya, P^du, a Suudra chief, 
349, 352 

Pandya Bhupala, prince, 242, 243, 
243 (n), 415 

Pandya DeVa Mahadeva, 362 
Pandyadesa, 297, 347, 348, 351, 
364, 375 

P andya Dhanahjaya, prince, 138, 
249 


Pandyas, of Madura, the, 

47,* 77, 78, 111, 125, 156, 157, 
216 (n), 233, 244, 245, 246, 248, 
249, 363 

Pandya, Pa^^a MahadevI, queen, 
163,236,237 

Pandyavillarasa, 87, 87 (n), 159 
Panemangaluru, Panemoger, 465, 
518 

Pahja, principality, 479, 488, 503, 
504, 505, 512, 532, 533, 563, 
578 

Parji Gujjire, 536 
Parji Kali, 536 
Par jipadi, 518 
Pafjita guttu, 509 
Parj »rli, a bhuta, 463, 465, 466, 
492, 527, 536, 539, 540, 542, 
543, 544, 545, 574, 578, 582 
Pan* irpalli, 163, 164, 237, 359 
Panugal 500, 204, 207, 262 (n), 
280 

Parakala Pandya, 362 
Parakonkana, 29 
Parakrama Pancjya, king, 362 
Parapali Nayaka, 102-106 (n), 451 
Parasebya, 178 
Para^u Bhattaraka, 409 
Parasurama, Jamadagnya, 10-16 
(n)-2l (n)-22(n)-24(n)-26 (n), 
29 (n), 34, 38-40, 56 (n), 296, 
297, 324 (n), 325, 325 (n), 326, 
326 (n), 331 (n), 379, 406, 407, 
409, 437 

Para^uramabhumi, 29 
Paravas, the, 370, 371 (n) 
Pargiter, scholar, 45 (n) 

Parige, 258, 258 (n) 

Parimale, principality, 463, 469, 
479, 501, 525, 547, 550, 572, 
578, 580 
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Pasandhas, the, 405 
Pasukohkana, 29 
Pasupati, prince, 250 
Patala, 46 
Patala Lanka, 40 
Pathak, scholar, 209 (n) 

Patiala, 335 (n) 

Pattadakal, 19 (n) 

Pavanje Guru Rao, 433 (n) 
Payosni, the, 45, 46 
PayasVanl, Candragiri, the, 45, 
46, 419, 420 
Payyayyi, 518 
Payyo, 472, 472 (n) 

Peddore, the, 276 
Peddura, 520 
Penzer, scholar, 298 (n) 

Perggade, 203 
Perggunji, 221, 

Periyer Kadahjar. 461, 485, 546 
Per~kagamasi, 71 
Permmalu, 204 
Permmanadi, 233 (n) 

Pugali Perumal, 398 
'Perumals, the, 4 (n) 

Peru Perumunde, 531, 535 
Pliny, 54 

Pijetaya, see Trivikramacarya 

Pilicamundh a bhuta, 519 
Piliparjar, 518 
PiliyoUu Parari, 509 
Pillai, Swamikannu, scholar, 
50 (n) 

Pircs, author, 327 (n) 

Polokku Priyacelva, 88, 171 
Polali Ammunnije, 6, 83-85, 99, 
131, 133, 153, 381,406 (n) 



Polalu, not the same as P 
406 (n) 

Polippu, 465 

Pombadas, the, 370, 460, 462 
Pombuccha, Pombulca, Ponvulca, 
Humca, Pa^ti, 65, 67, 68, 72, 
75, 76, 78, 84, 89, 90, 90 (n), 
112, 118, T/S, 184, 186, 187, 
224, 225, 234, 235, 235 (n),'236, 
240, 241, 243, 265, 386, 387 
Pommadaya, 351, 375 
Pongada, 497 
Ponnedongadi, 487 
Poona, 433 (n) 

Pottika, 321, 322, 323 
Povullunad, 487 

Prabhacandra, a Jaina guru, 122, 
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Prabhutavarsa Govinda III, king, 
66 , 218-223 (n) 

Pracyas, the, 41 
Pradhana Arpa Heggade, 167 
Prantya, a quarter, 119, 120,145, 
381, 413 

Pratapa Rudra, king, 263 
Pratipa, 13 
Pravarapura, 164 
Projaraja, General, 263 
Priyabandhu, Priyabandhvarma 
Devendra, king, 333 
Prthvisagara, king, 88, 89, 91, 92, 
157, 159, 160, 171, 106,184,185, 
187, 233, 249, 358, 387 
Przyluski, scholar, 52 
Ptolemy, 24, 54, 56, 56 (n), 
61,172,200, 335 
Pude, 301 

Pudukkottai, State, 244 ^ 
Pujyapadasvami, a Jaina < guru, 
415(n) ; ^ 

Pulastya, sage, 404 
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ma, 178, 
chief, 230 (n) 

Ogere (Laksmesvar), 300, 207 
r^ulike^in II, Satyasraya king, 
15, 58, 59, 68, 69, 76, 77, 78,’ 
>9(n), 82, 201,202, 202 (n) 
Pulinda, 313 
Puliyur, 215 
Punascandra, 12 

Pulumavi Gotamiputra Satakarni, 
king, 199 

Punisa, General, 273 
Ppnnata, 51 
Pural, 522, 541 
Purandhara (hili); 246 
Purandhara Raya, a Kadamba 
king, 451 (n), 452 (n) 

Purrhus, see Mons Pyrrhus 
Purusottamatirtha, seC' Acyuta- 
preksa Acarya • . 

Purvagrama, 394 
Puspagiri, in Tuluva, 43, 45 
Puspagiri in the Cuddappah dist¬ 
rict, 43 (n), 399 
Putrabava, 509 

Puttige, 47 (n), 124, 125, 181, 402 
Puttur near Udipi, 21, 379, 380, 
451 (n) 



Raghavendra Ballala, . sell 
444 (n) 

Raghu, 13 

Raghucandra Ballala, 353 (n) 
Rainapunya Vallabha, 70, 165 
Rajadi-Bellaturu, Rajadi-Kan- 
yana, 309 

Rajaditya Raja Parame4vara, king, 
220-223 

Raja Kesarivarma Kulottunga 
Cola Deva, king, 214 
Raja Raja Cola, king, 211 
Rajasimha, Ranaraga, king, 
201 (n) 

Rajatapitha, see also Udipi, 417, 
418, 421,422, 424, 429, 435 
Rajendra Cola, king, 16 
Rajgir, 41 (n) 

Rajputs, the, 8 (n) 

Rakkasa Ganga, king, 229-230(n) 
Rakkhita, Thera, 51 (n) 
Ramachandra, Bhatta, 87 
Ramacandra Sarasvati Odeyar, a 
Smartha guru, 453 
Ramachandra, YadaVa king, 265, 
436, 436 (n) 

Ramanujacarya, reformer, 273, 
409, 442, 451 (n) 


Puttur taluka. 223(n), 252, 294(n), 
371 

Puttur town, 377 

R 

Racmalla 1, king, 253 (n) 
Racmalla II, king, 253 (n) 
Racmalla III, Narsinga Racmalla, 
king, 253 (n) 

Racamallan-Dugaraja, king, 252, 
253 

Radha, 442 
Radha* 394 


Rama Rao, Benegal, scholar, 429 
(n), 430 (n) 

Rama Rao (of Mysore), scholar, 
121 (n), 250, 251 (n) 
Ramatirtha, a Vaisnava Guru, 433 
Ramesvaram, 190, 194, 420 
RSmesvaratirtha, 222 
Raminjuru (Ramihja, Rajakunja), 
301 

Ramnad district, 248 
Ramnagar, 335 
Ranadhari, 90 (n), 170 
Ranakesin, king, 228 
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Ranasagara, king, 83-89, 91, 92, 
93, 156, 171, 176, 177, 381 (n), 
382 (n), 386 

Ranavagga BIra, 286 
Ranavikramanatha, 176 
Rangachari (Rangacharyya), scho¬ 
lar, 87 (n), 288 (n) 

Ranga Raya, king, 457 • 

Rano Cutu Kadanamdasa. kincr, 
198 ^ 


Rano Mudanamdasa, 198 
Rashid-ud Dm, 226 
Rastrakutas, the, 92, 203, 204 (n), 
217,219,220 

Ratnagiri, 37, 38 (n), 56 (n) 
Rattiga, 211 
Raunragrama, 111 (n) 

Ravana, 39 
Ravanakan, 286, 

Ravivarma, king, 329 (n) 
Rayamurari Soyi Deva, king 18 
Raya Panova, a Santara chief, 
101 (n) 

Raya Tailapa Deva, a Santara 
king, 114 (n) 

Renuka, Renuki 10, 20, 21, 31, 
32, 33, 44 ' 

Revati Dvipa, 37, 201 
Rice, Lewis, scholar, 17 (n), 
24 (n), 33, 40, 51 (n), 59, 62, 
62 (n), 74, 76, 79 (n). 111 (n), 
165 (n), 180 (n), 201, 201 (n), 
206 (n), 208 (n), 222, 223, 

223 (n), 235 (n), 228, 232 (n), 
235, 237, 238, 246 (n), 254 (n), 
255 (n), 257 (n), 258 (n), 

264, 266 (n), 272 (n), 273, 
280 (n), 281 (n), 285 (n), 
327 (n), 332, 333, 436 (n), 
450 (n), 455 (n) 


Rohilkand, 335 
Irsabha, king, 404-406 
Fsikulya, 41 
Rudra Maha Devi, queen, 392, 
393 , 394 

Rudra Sivacarya, 397 (n) 

Rukku Ballala, 504, 515, 563 

S 

Sabanna Odeyar, 453 

^abaras, the, 312, 313 

Se^aiyan KoccadaiyanRanadhira, 

king, 215, 216, 218, 219,221, 
223, 36A- 

Sadbhava Sambhu, 392-394 (n), 
396 

Sadbhava-Siva, 393 (n) 

Saer, 168, 188 
Sagara, 20, 24, 267 
Sagar hobli, 112 
Sagar taluka, 285, 286, 365, 452 
Saguri Kuhjata, 340 
Sahasrabahu Arjuna, see Karta- 
virya 

Sahya, mountains, Sahyadri 
(Simhadri), 12, 13, 24, 26, 29, 
41, 46, 46 (n), 197, 198, 199, 
214, 305 

Saivacaryas, the, 396 (n) 

Saivalaa, the, 40 

Saivites, the, 305, 379 (n), 381, 
450 (n) 

Saka-dvipa, 41, 42 (n) 

Sakha Kumara, 321, 322 
Sankiya Sahani, General, 286 

J5akti Sambhu, 394, 396 
Salem, district, 53 
Saligrama, 377 (n) 

Salikeyara, 284 
Salivoge, 70, 71, 72, 185, 187 
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, 214 
the, 213 

alva Malla, king, 365 


^ama Alva, 154 (n), 469, 470, 479, 
480, 488, 489, 493, 501, 516, 524, 
^ 526 (n), 548-555, 569 
Samantaparcaka, 10 
^^bhavi, the 42 (n) 


Sambu Kalkuda, 490, 494, 521, 
556, 566-7 


Samudra Pandya, 361-363 (n) 
^andavarada, 176 
Sandima, Sahdima, Candimat, 
Santimant, Santimanta, Santi, 
16 


bane^vara, see Bainduru, 349 
Saf gham, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 244 
Sangitapura, 365 
Sar je Mar'je, 506, 564 
Sankamale, 262, 488, 515, 568 
Sankaracarya, Gaudapada, refor¬ 


mer, 343, 343 (n), 344 (n), 384, 
418, 453, 454, 455, 457 
Sarkara-devi, 153 
bankaragana, king, 201 
Sankara Hande, 338 
Sankaranarayana, 21, 45, 305 
Sankara O^eyar, 337, 339 
Sankarasarma, 70 
Sanku, 529 

Santalige Thousand, 97, 224, 228, 
231, 232, 264 

Santara, 65, 76, 93, 224, 225 (n), 
264 

Santaras, the, 145, 156, 224, 227, 
228, 230 (n), 233, 237, ^38, 239, 
242,'244, 256, 257, 265, 266,412, 
415 


Santa Siva, 399 

Sapta Konkanas, 24, 27-32, 34-35 
(n), 36, 38, 39, 58, 407 




Sapta Kotisvara, 26, 27 
Saradi, the, 305 
Sarabhahpa, 12 

Sarangapani, Yadava prince, 437 

Sarapoli 

Sararsime, 518 

Sarasvata, Sarsut, Brahmans, 22 
Saravati, the, 46 


Sareya Bhirava Nayaka, 255-257 
Saridanta, a chief, 425 
Saruvigosasiga, 178 
Sarvvandu (Sarvabandhu), 178 
Sastavu, village, 377 (n) 

Sasji, 325 (n) 

Satakka, 452 

Satavahanas, Satarkarnis, the, 52, 
53, 196, 197, 197 (n), 199,200 
Satiyaputa (Satyaputra), 47, 48, 
50, 51,52, 374, 374 (n), 375 (n) 
Satt:anatha Sivacarya, 396 (n) 
Sattiga (Satyasraya), king, 204(n) 
Satvatas, the, 48, 52, 53, 196, 199 
Satyabhumi, 47, 48, 48 (n), 51, 53 
Satyatirtha, a Vaisnava guru, 421, 
42^ 423 


Satyavakya Kongunivarma Dha- 
rma Maharaja, king, 233 (n) 
SatyaVati, 348 

Saumyavira Pandya, prince, 348 

Sauras^ra, 263 

Savalandadka, 478 

Savanta, prince, 306, 349, 351 

^avantavadi, State, 37 

Savasis, the, 164 

Savimale, 269, 269 (n) 

Sayana Baidya, 470, 496, 498, 507, 
510, 529, 250, 553, 557, 559, 560, 
566, 571, 572, 577 


Sayana Baidyedi, 560 
SehOa, 45 (n) 
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the, 62 

Devanna, 181, 182 

i, 1.8 

Senavarasa, '/8 (n), 79 (n), 168 
Sena vara Arkkesari, king, 79 (n) 
Senavarasa, ruler, 207 . 


Sendan or Jayantayarman, king, 


. 215 (n), 216 (n), 

Sendrakas, the, 251 
5§endraka-visaya, 251 
J5enguttuvan, king 49, 50 
Setti Gavunda, 270 
i^ettis, the, 467, 549 
Setu (Setuvinabidu), 235, 267, 

268, 268 (n) 

Setutila, Kadtala, 441 
Seven Gaudas, 36 
Seven Kalingas, 37 
Seven Korhbu, 37, 97, 212, 214 
Seven Male, 31, 36, 97, 212, 214 
Shimoga, 453 (n) 

Shimoga district, 112, 198, 365 
Sibi, king, 297 
Siddhanta Deva, 415 (n) 
Siddhapuskarani, 20 
Siddhesvaravarma, prince, 348 
Sikhiketu, prince 347 
Sikhivarmaor Mayurvarma, king 


Simhana, king 257, 437 
Sindabur 226 
Singadatta, 176 
Singana Sahani, 136, 137 
Singeya Dannayaka, 362-364 
Singi Deva, a Santara king, 
114 (n), 116, 229 
SingiticVa, General, 112, 118 
Sinkiti Suni, 481 
Sira^ij 575 (n) 

Siriyadi, (Siripa<Ji) 302 
Sir^i (Sirise), 258, 285, 286, 292 


Sirtadi, 153 
Sirur, 2 
Sisugali, 32 
SIta, the, 41, 42 (n), 299 
Sitale, 8, (n) 

Siva Devi, 348, 

Sivalli, Sivabelli, Sivabelki, 82, 
90 (n), 178- 189, 190, 302, 339, 
350, 354, 387, 387 (n), 417, 
457 (n) 

Sivamara, king, 220 
Sivananda Yogi, 107 
Sivarma (Sivavarma), 347 
Skandapura see Talapadi, 299 
Smarthas (BhagaVatas) the, 449- 
455, 457, 457 (n) 

Sobhanabhatta, see Padmanabha- 
tirtha, a Vaisnava guru 
Sohrab taluka, 20, 62, 69, 72, 165, 
220, 258 

Solomon, king, 371 (n) 

Soma, king, 18, 329 
Somala Devi, princess, 241 
Soma Sambhu, 393, 393 (n). 394, 
394 fn), 396 

Somesvara Deva, king, 206, 255, 
260 

Sovanna Senabova, 136 
Soyi Ballahadeva, chieftain, 
265 (n) 

Soyi Deva, king, 254, 254 (n), 
3.8 

SoyideVa (Soyiraya) Alupendra- 
deva, king, 134-136, 138-140, 
150, 166,169, 175,184, 191, 283, 
403, 440 

Sra(i)dharanatha, 137, 170 
SraVakas, the, 414 
Sravana Belgoja, 408, 410 
Sri-Barakanur, 225, 226 
Sribudu, 106 (rt) • 
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Bhatta, 30 
tasvami, a Smartha guru, 


i^ri-Kaladityan, 81, 170 
Srikirti Bhattaraka, 415 (n) 
Srlmaniuru), (Simanturu), 302 
Snmat Aluvarasar, (Alvarasar), 
81, 82, 159, 170, 385 
Srinivasacarya, 433 (n) 

Srinivasa Rao, (Madras Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist), 157 
^ripadi, 301 

^npurusa Prthvi kongunivrddha, 
king, 15, 16, 230,'253 (n)’ 
^rlrangam, 420 
Sri Saji Rana, 164 
Srlsarma Somayaji, 71 

Sri Siyagellarasa, 111 (n) 

Sriyuti Rana, 164 
Srutamuni, 415 (n) 

Stambha, Kambha, Sauca Kam¬ 
bha Deva, Ranavaloka, kine, 
222 


^thanikas (Goravaru), the, 80, 
80 (n), 90 (n), 385, 386 
bturrock, 3, 4, 54 (n), 361 (n) 
_ 3/2 (n), 373 (n), 428, 457 (n) 
bobrahmanya, 21,43, 370,416(n), 
418, 423, 423 (n), 575 (n) 
bubrahmanya Aiyar, (Madras 
t3overnment Epigraphist ) 
124(n), 141, 154 (n), 243, 289 
^Qdraka, 14, 85, 100, 171 
bOdras, the, 312 
bugriva,337 
bujeru, 131, 133, 174 
SUkha, 457 
bukti, the, 304 

Suktimatt, the, 2, 42 (n), 45, 
45 (n), 299, 310 



Sukumari, the, 41-42 (n) 
Sulikal Kadanjar, 461, 482, 534 
Sulya, 377 
Sumniuni, 481 
Suna Jana Nayaka, 481 
Sunda, 325 
Surabhl, 20 

Surala (mod, Suralu), 107 3';o 

377 (n) 

SQrala Tolaha, 107 
Surastra, 27, 28, 29 
Surat, 38, 456, 483 


Suresvaracarya, a ^aiva guru, 453 
Surparaka, 11, 12, 26, 27 
Susila, queen, 297, 341 
Susenavadi, lyg 
Sutlej, 22 

Suvarna, the, 47 (n), 79 
Svarnagosasi, 178 
Sveta-dvipa, 46 

Svetavahana, king, 83, 87, 87 (r), 
88 , 89, 92, 93, 159, 249, 386 


T 

TagalQr, 111 (n) 

Taila II, king, 204 (n) 

Taila 11*1, king, 262 (n) 

Tailapa Deva, chieftain of 
Candavuru, 258 (n) 

Tailapa Deva, Santara king, 228 
229, 231 

Takkasila (TaksasIIa), 321 
Talakac,!, 269, 273, 453-456 
Talapadi (KandaVara, Skanda- 
pura), 302 

Talavara, chieftains, 306 
Talepaditaya, 308 
Tajetaya, 305 

Talgunda (Sthangudha), Tana- 
gunija, 251, 327, 327(n), 331-334 
Taligenad, 362 
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Marakala, 518 
fiiilagam, 48, 452 (n) 
Tammarasa, chieftain, 265, 266. 
Tamraparna, country, 40 
Tamraparnl, the, 44 
Tangodi, 4'/8 
Targodu, 21 
Tanjore district, 397 
Tapi, the 46 (n) 

Tarapadi guttu, 509 
Tare-gudde, 137 
Teji Bhattayya, 338 
TcUani» ^08 

Telugu land, Telingana, 48 (n), 
211, 452 

Temple, scholar, 373 (n) 


Temple of— 

Amrtanatha Deva, 259 
Amrte^vara, 259 
Anantapadmanabhasvami, 134, 

137 

Anantcsvara, Anantesa, 106 (n), 
155, 299, 305, 377, 379 (n), 
384, 417, 447, 449, 449 (n) 
Badiringa (Badarinatha ?), 559 
Brhadambika, 395 , 

Cakrapani, 141, 142, 143 
• Cattisvara, 558 
Coliivara, 213 

Durga Bhagavati, 21, 139, 172, 
28,, 403, 451 

Durga Parame^vari, 6, 7, 83, 85, 
86 , 98, 145, 225, 259 
Gapapati, 258 

Gauri, 119, 120, 145, 147, 407, 
413 

Gollara Ganapati, 61, 131, 133 
Gubbuko^e Gopalakr§na, 283, 
289, 309 
I^vara, 452 


.§L 


KantesVara, 183, 282, 293 
Kolalamma, 20 
Konarak, 22 

Ko^esvara, 89, 125, 127, 181, 
558, 559 


Ko^isvara, 136 
Krsna, 416 (n) 

Kundesvara, 125, 128, 181 
Laksminarayana, 391 (n) 
Laksmivarahasvami, 398 
Madanadipati, 424 
Madanante^vara (Venkata- 
ramana), 262 
Mahadeva, 152, 294 (n) 
Mahalingesvara, 83, 86, 108, 
119, 120, 124, 125, 126, 129, 
130, 137, 139, 1*0, 252, 360, 
3.9 (n) 

Mahe^vara, 535 

Mahi^asuramardhini, 125, 126, 


127, 130, 180, 282, 287 
Marjunatha, 131, 133 
Mulasthanadeva, 399(n), 400(n) 
Nakharesvara, 119 
Narasimha, 204 (n), 260 
Nilakanthe^vara, 454 
Nxlgunda, 164 
Niradevalaya, 132 (n) 
Pancalingesva»‘a, 109, 110, 114, 
115, 163, 174, 206, 233, 359 
Pan^yesvara, 141, 142 


Parasu, 20 
Prane^vara, 251 

Sambhukallu (BhairaVa), 63, 
79-81, 83-90 (n), 101, 175- 

178, 185, 186,238, 382(n),. 385 
Sankaranarayana, 377 

Siddhesvara, 112, 114, 114 (n),. 

117, 204 (n), 263 
Somanatha (Somanathe^vara), 
134, 135, lot, 33/,414 


tilUlSTfiy 
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»Vara 43 (n), 93, 96, 167, 
176, 179, 212, 282, 288, 
292, 388, 522 
Sringesvara, 69 


Tiruvalava, 216 (n) 
Tiruvalur, 391 (n) 
Tiruvanbiir, 208 
Tiruvarur, 397- 


%L 


Subrahmanya, 136, 207, 294 
Udipi ^rikrsna 339 
Varadanatha, 325 
Varadesvara, 518 
Venkataramana, 19, 483 
Vinayaka, 101 

Visnumurti, 128, 181, 379 (n) 
Viuhala, 44 (n) 

Tcnagale (Kenakala, Tenakala), 
302 

Tenkanidiyuru, 379 (n) 

Thana, 38, 38 (n) 

Tholuvar, a tribe, 214-215 (n) 
Thurtton, scholar, 371 (n) 
Tibera, 478, 50/ 

Tilangas (Tclungus, Tulungus), 
the, 44 

Timmannatikari (Timmanna 
Adhikari) 4.8, 507’ 

Timmappa Hegde, 80 (n) 
TinneVelly district, 397 
Tirthahalli, 20, 24, 453 
Tirthahalli taluka, 455, 456 
Tirthamuttura, 453, 455 
Tirthahkara, 405 
Tiruj^anasambandhar, Jranasa- 
mbandhar, Pille Nayanar, 216 
(n), 217 (n) 

Tirukodugunru altas Daksina 
Kailasa, 3‘>8 

Tirumaku^lu-Narsipura taluka, 
454 

Tirumalaina^u, 398, 399 
Tirumarkkada, 216 (n) 

Tirupati, 104, 106 (n), 483 
Tirupparankunram, 399 (n) 
Tiruvailu, 259 


To^akinar, a bhuta. See Dharma, 
king, 537 

Tolar (dynasty), Tolaha, 3, 4 (n) 
Tolara, prince 349 
Tondaiman<Jalam, 54, 213 
Toramaravisaya, 210 
Tottilu, Twenty-four, 310, 310 
(n), 312 

Trailokyamalla Somesvara I, 
king, 204, 399 (n) 
Trailokyamalla Vira S5antara 
Deva, king, see Biruga Vira 
Santara 

Travancore (Anantasayana) 24, 
38 (n), 245, 367 (n), 419, 420 
Tribhuvanamalla Bijjala (Bijjana) 
deva, king 112, 114, 114 (n), 
115, 118 

Tribhuvanamalla Ganga, see 
Vinayaditya Hoysala, king, 
269 (n) 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya, king, 
244, 246 

Tripurantakam, 395, 399 
Tripuri (’mod. Tewar), 392 
Trivikramacarya, a Vaisnava 
guru, 419, 419 (n), 424, 426 
Triyambaka, 26 

Tulu people, Tuluvas, Tuluvars, 
3-5,8,9,40, 41, 54, 176, 205, 
215, 274,286, 309, 352, 368,371, 
’372 (n), 373 (n), 38., 389, 459, 
460, 460 (n), 472, 473, 480, 482, 
488, 489, 491, 49^ 502, 504, 
506, 50i, 517, 532, 537, 538, 
541, 566-569, 573 
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Tulu district, Tulunadu, 
"uluvisaya, passim 
Tulurhbhan Perumal, 3, 4 
Tuluva Brahmans, 324, 342, 407 
Tuluva Candiga, 204 
Tuluvalapura, 276 (n) 

Tuluva—Rajendrapuram, 280 (n) 
Tuluva (Tulu) rajya, 2, 175 
Tuluva Vellalers, 213, 214, 371(n) 
Tumbe, 518, 519 
Tumkur district, 223 (n) 
Tundakavisaya, 209 (n) 

Tunga, the 46, 47 (n), 427 
Tungabhadra, the, 47, 222 
Tpngaprasta, 45 
Tuppekallavu, 515 
Tuyya, 225 


U 

l^bar (Uppinahgadi), 425, 521 
Ubaradka Mutturu, 377 
Ucchangi, 32 

Ucchangi Pan<Jya family, 157, 
244, 245, 247 
Udaka, 208 (n) 

Udayaditva Pancjya Pa^tigadeva, 
king, 98, 99, 100, 101, 101 (n), 
122, 138, 139, 161 (n), 205, 214, 
358 - ' 

LMayadityarasa, Hoysala prince, 
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Udipi taluka, 21, 63, 83, 8 
102, 105, 119, 124, 125, 127, 129, 
130, 134, 136, 139,140, 174, 180, 
282, 283, 287-290, 336, 338, 340, 
370, 377, 377 (n), 379, 380, 402, 
406 (n), 440 

Udipi, Odipu, U<Jipu, town, 6, 
21, 21 (n), 40, 42-44, 96 <n), 
102, 106 (n), 131, 137, 154 (n), 
155, 299 (n), 307, 340, 355, 377, 
379 (n), 380 (n), 384,412, 416, 
416 (n), 417, 418, 422-423 (n), 
425, 426 (n), 428, 429 (n), 432 
(n), 433, 433 (n), 435, 443, 
444 (n), 447, 451 
Udupa, 305 

Ugrapperuvuludi, king, 48 
Ugra-vam^a, 235, 236, 242-243(n) 
Ujjain, 206, 348, 352, 357 
Ujjayanta, 45 

Ujjre (Ujjari, Ujjare), 301, 308, 
310 (n), 312, 313 
Ulavattu, 518 
uilala, 43 (n), 408, 522 



Ulpadi, 320 
Ulupi, Ulupe, 43 (n) 

Upadhye, A. N., scholar, 415 (n) 
Upendratlrtha, a Vaisnava guru, 
422, 433 
Upparana, 305 
Uppt Kahci, 483 
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Udayapura Nayga (Nayaka), 176 
Vdayavara, Udipura, Odevura, 

• Udayapura, 6, 62-64 (n), 66, 

• 67, 78-80 (n)-92, 101, 154 (n), 
167, 171-173, 175-178, 184-187, 

. 224> 227-228, 249, 347 (n), 351, 
/381, 385-387, 400, 412 
Uddandabottu, 530, 532 
Uddara (Udda}a), 464, 545 


Uppinakuduru, 17, n. 

UppQru, 79, 101, 530 
Uruttirasamman, author,' 48 
Uttama Pan^ya, 248-9 
Uttara Pahcala, 335 
Utulus, the, 40 

V 

Vadighangala BhaUa> 

Vadiraja, a Vaispava .. guru, 
416 (n) 



index: 


<rVi^ i^/^TiguvagIsa. 217 (n) , 

Va idydnithiivr see Munc^ipaditaya, 
abhuta,. 537t 

VaijaVanti, 56', 60, 66, 68, 70 
Vaikunth6.v l''65 \ 

.VaiAdairiag^rd, 37 
Vai^arhpayana, 14 
Vaisesikas, the, 442 
Vaisna<d8m, 273, 318, 411, 442, 
4^18 

Vaisnavites, the, 305, 345, 379(n), 
443, 450 (n) 

Vaitatani, the, 25 
Vakketars, the, 460, 568' 
Valabhi,)324 (n), 325 (n) 
Valalahka, 17 (n), 40, 40 (n) - 

Vamadeva psi, 445, 446 
Vamanatirtha, a Vaisnava guru, 
433 



Vedavati^ 417 
Velangapundi (Vclagapudi),\392 
Vellalers, TuluVa, 54 
Venkata, country, 405 
Venkatadasa, Acarya, scholar, 
96 (n),.426 (n), 432 (n), 433 (n) 
Venkata . Ramanayya, scholar, 
284 (n), 285 (n), 292 (n) 
Venkayya, scholar, 217 (n) 
Venkoba Rao (Madras Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphi^t), 59, 61, 62, 
64, 93, 122(n), 147, 147(n), 234, 
244, 248, 367 (n), 384 (n) 
Venkoba Rao, B, (of Mysore), 
scholar, 438 (n)‘, 439 (n) 
Venuka, the,. 42 (n) . 

Vendru, YeiiQru, llO, HI, 459, 
468. 520, 521, 567 . • 
Vibudhavasu Alupa, king, 54 (n), 


, Vamanjuru Ramanatha, 306 
Vahji, 50-’ .. 

Vannaph ^ (Annapa ? ) Bhandari, 
559, 570 

Varakula also Balakuru, 297, 
341, 348 

V^railatta, 28 . ' , 

Varahga, 100, 119, 121, ,134, 138, 
/ 41.2j .413,.:414 • 

Varata-desa-Varahata, 30, 263* 
Varka^i, .Orka4<», 301 
Vasanta(E?rtl Ravu}a, a .Jaina 
..’jgucu^- ^43,\243. (n), 415 
Vasa ^idda^a Deyi, queen, 241 
YaJkii.jyagjen^ary, king, 297 
Y(5kiPhVa,,120 . 

Yasudeva Holla, 336 
Yii^ildeVfi Mayya, 337 
Vasudeva Mudali^ 289 
YftiluH:4Pafci«ami). . 77 , 244 ‘ 

Veda Pada Parvata, 46 


123, 124, 125, 314, 317, 345, 440 
Vidyarai^ya Svami, a Saiva guru, 
430, 4ri (n) 

Vidya4ankara, a ^aiva teacer, 419^ 
420, 420 (n), 424, 451 (n), 
452 (n) ^ ‘ 

Vidyutjiniha, prince, 349 
Vija-arasa, a chief, 251 

VijanaNayga,.86, 185, 238 . . 

Vijayadeva Alupendra, king, 91, 
92, 160, 170 ' 

Vijayaditya Marainma, Alup^ 
king, 83 , 89,- 90 (n),-91, 178, 

' 184, 186, 190, 219, 249, 358, 387 
Vijayaditya Satya4raya, king, 208- 
209, 2id, 210 (n) 

Vijayaditya^^a Santara king, 34 
Vijayadurya, 56 (n) 

Vijayakirti, a Jaina guru, 223 (n) 
Vijayanagara, city, 293 (n), 293, 
356, 574 


A. K. 42 


MINlSr^^ 



ANCIENT 


(dynasty), 19, 145, 
153, T/O, r/5, 180, 191, 282, 
288 (n), 290, 291, 294, 309, 365 
Vijanayapara Empire, 140, 292, 


365 

Vijaya Pandya Deva, king, 35 
Vijayapura, another name for 
Ahicchatra, 333 

Vijaya Vidya Deva Raya, 455 (n) 
Vinayaditya, king, 344 (n) 

Vinja Praharabhusana, 87, 386 
Vijaya Nayaka, 337-338, 
Vikramaditya. General, 254, 
254 (n), 255 

Vikramaditva Varaguna, a chief, 
245 


Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, 
357 

Vikramaditya I Ranarasika, king, 
69, 77, ;8, 79 (n), 82 
Vikramaditya II, king, 208, 
208 (n), 209, 209 (n), 210 
Vikramaditya IV, king, 204 (n) 

• Vikramaditya VI, Tribhuvana- 
malla, II, Vikramahka, Vikra- 
marka, 17, 17 (n), 32, 35, 204, 
205, 206, 260, 348, 349, 352, 
357, 358 

Vikrama ^5antara, king 114 (n) 
Vilarittalivarasa, prince, 252, 
253 

Vimaladitya, king, 93 
Vimala Siva (Bhimala Sambhu), 
694, 397, 399 

Vimala Suri Bhattaraka, 415 (n), 
Vinayaditya Hoysala Deva, king, 
246, 268, 269 (n), 280 (n) 
Vinayaditya Satya^raya, king, 15, 
il, 59,‘66, 69, '70, 71, 72, 73, 
78, 82, 84, 92, 159, 185, 186, 
202, 210 


karnAtaka 




Vira Ballala Deva II (Balju), kip., j 

35, 182, 276, 279, 280, 281 


Vira Ballala III, king, 139, 282- 
286 (n), 288-293 , 361, 362 ^ 


lapaia, a 
)415 I 
rince, 346, 


Vira Bhairava Ksamapala, a 
chief 242, 243, 243 (n) 

Vira Bhupa (BhQpati) prince 
346 (n) :ii| 

Vira Bhupala, 122 I 

Vira Bhupati 0<Jevar, Viceroy 
346 (n) 

Vira Camnarasa Odeyar, chief¬ 
tain, 294 (n) 

Vira Jagadevarasa (Santara), 234, * 
235, 236, 238, 239, 239 (n), 241, ' 
242, 269, 271, 272, 272 (n), 273 
Vira Kulasekhara, (II), king, 

139, 140, 380, 403 
Vira Mahadcvi, princess, 229, 

230 


Vira Masana, 362 
Vira Narasimha II, 19, 35 
Vira Narasimhadeva III, 182, 
283, 284 

Vira Nolamba, king, 37 
Virapaiya, 366 

Vira Pandya, king of Karkala, 
147 (n), 243 

Vira Pandya, a legendary prince. 


349, 352 

Vira Pandya, II, king of the 
south, 362, 363, 363 (n) 

Panijva Deva, (I) Alupa king, 
107, 121, 125, 126, 127, 129, 

149, 162, 163,. 167, 179. 181, 

182, 261, 263, 359, 360, 380, 

402, 440 

Vira Pilndyadeva, ( II ^ Alupa 
king, 290-292, 403 
Vira Pantjyadeva III, Alupa kic* 
145-147 (n), 152 


MINlSr^^ 



INDEX 


H^^yiclevarasa, king, 234 
^Santaradeva, 112-119, 232 
(n), 262, 266 
Virata, 29 

Viravarma, prince, 297, 298, 347, 
350 (n) 

Vira Vasanta MadhaVa, minister, 
35 

Virupaksa Ballala IV, king, 290 
Viriipaksa Raya, Vijayanagara, 
king, 152, 339 
Vi. iRUpta, king, 333 
Vis,, , Holla, 336 
Visr.iumangala, 419 
Visnusamudra, 108 (n) 

Visnu Svami, a Smartha guru, 
454, 457 

Visnutirtha, a VaisnaVa g'’ru, 418, 
433 

Visnuvardhana (Visnu), Bittiga 
t>eva. king, 18, 35, 37, 206, 227, 

235, 269, 269 (n). 2',0, 2/1-281, 
411 



Vitthalasvami, a Smartha guru, 
r 457 

Vitthanna Odeyar, viceroy, 364 
Vitthaya Senabova, 452 
Vodila (Badila, Codir), 301 
Vokkalu Makkalu, 192 
Vrsasa (ka), the, 41 
Vrsnis, the, Vrsnikula, 197, 245 
Vyasa, 457 

Vyasa (salagrama stones), 42s, 
423 (n) 

VyaseUi> 178 

W 

Walhouse, scholar, 372 
Western Calukyas, the, 59, 60(n), 
62, 68, 69, 76-77 (n)-79 (n), 
165 (n), 200, 202-203 (n), 206, 
208 (n), 210, 218, 220, 260- 
262 (n), 268, 270 
Wilks, scholar, 1 (n), 355, 356 
Wilbon, scholar, 24, 24 (n), 26(n) 


Visvajhatirtha Svami, a Vaisnava 
guru, 423 (n) 

Visvanatha Deva, a Jaina guru, 
236, 242 

Visvesvara Sambhu, a SaiVa guru, 
392 

^^i^vesvara ^ambhu Sri Desiken- 
a Saiva guru, 394-397, 399 
^*‘^vesvara Sivacarya, a Saiva 
guru, 397 (n) 
yitasta, the, 45 

^'Itthala, Tttaja, a village, 152, 370 




Y 

Yadava (vamsa) clan, 244, 245, 
247, 422 

Yadavas (Seunas), the, 282, 435, 
436, 437 

Yasovarma, king, 344 (n) 
Yekkana Sale, 513 
Yerejdgu, 531 
Yernad, 520 

Yuva Bukka, prince, 346, 346 (n) 



